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In our Number for July last, there was an article, headed, “ Modern Reformation 
in Ireland,” in which the author opposes the formation of the “ Reformation Society,” 
and at the conclusion expresses his regret that his opinions and views “ are at variance 
with those of the great and good men, the prelates and the other eminent individuals 
of the Church of England, who patronize the ‘ Reformation Society.’ It is impos- 
sible to hear the names of the Archbishops of York and Dublin, and the Bishop of 
Salisbury, without feelings of the deepest respect and admiration. In us they have 
been so strong, as all but to overpower the conviction under which we labour, and 
which we have endeavoured to express, that the confederacy to which they are pled- 
ged, is not well calculated for effecting the moral regeneration of Ireland.” 

We have lately learned, from unquestionable authority, that so far from his Grace 
the Archbishop of York having approved and lent his countenance to the “ Refor- 
mation Society,” he has always entertained, and still entertains, the strongest and 
most conscientious doubts as to its utility ; and that while he feels the most earnest 
anxiety for the promotion and spread of the Protestant faith, he neither considered 
it proper or expedient to encourage the establishment of a branch of that Society in 
his own diocese ; and, consequently, discountenanced any attempt to introduce it 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. The way in which his Grace’s name has 
been employed in this matter, by our excellent correspondent, may have arisen from 
the circumstance, that his son, Captain Frederick Vernon, R.N., had attended seve- 
ral meetings of the “ Reformation Society” in Ireland ; and thus the error may pro- 
bably have sprung up, that those meetings had the sanction of his father the Arch- 
bishop. 


_ A correspondent of ours, in an article entitled “ British Settlements in Western 

Africa,” (in No. CLVEI. for September last,) made use of expressions towards Cap- 
tain Fraser of the Royal African Corps, which we find were quite unwarranted. In 
justice to Captain Fraser, we have great pleasure in stating, that we have just seen 
very flattering testimonials in his favour from several gentlemen of high rank in the 
army, under whom he has served, who all speak of him in the highest terms as an 
able, zealous, and active officer. 
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Tue violent political partisans of 
education might be offended even 
with the word objection ; as if to offer 
an objection were to set yourself 
against education, and to shew your- 
self to be an euemy of knowledge. 
If they were plissaphers, they would 
see that such sensitiveness shews a 
misunderstanding of the magnitude 
of the subject, and of the constitution 
of the world. For education is a 
great, a boundless power; and no 
such power can be set in motion 
among men, whose faculties are dis- 
ordered, and whose will is mixed, 
without producing, greatly and con- 
spicuously, both good and evil. 

The objections to education, urged 
by many enlightened men, are, that 
it tends to produce danger to reli- 
gion, and danger to the state. Ob- 
serve, that the education spoken of 
by them is essentially and pre-emi- 
nently—intellectual. True, that the 
education of Scotland has been some- 
thing more—religious—not a gift of 
the state, however that might assist, 
but emanating from, and dependant 
on, its Church, laid on it by deep per- 
secutions. But without peculiar cir- 
cumstances which may give it this 
character, or considering it without 
this character, which is the proper 
way of learning its own nature, Edu- 
cation is intellectual. It is a cultiva- 
tion of man’s intellectual faculties, of 
his understanding, and his pwers of 
reasoning. It has, therefore, a tend- 
ency to raise in him a very high opi- 
nion of those faculties, and to induce 
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him to form an undue estimate of their 
power and province. 

What is the effect of this? Ge- 
nerally—self-confidence, a feeling 
either good or evil—purified, it is 
good, and a necessary part of good— 
unpurified, it is immoral. But se- 
— and sp¢cifically, the effect is 
confidence in those particular powers, 
—an effect not necessarily ill either, 
—but more easily ill, and more diffi- 
cult to guard. For moral self-confi- 
dence is purified by morality, which 
is in the power of every one, but in- 
tellectual self-confidence is purified 
only by the very highest instruction, 
which is necessarily reserved fur very 
few. 

Intellectual self-confidence thus 

roduced by intellectual cultivation, 
is, in the first place, confidence in the 
powers of the human mind general- 
ly; then, in those of the human being 
himself. It has been seen in the last 
age of the history of the human mind, 
what confidence. in the sufficiency of 
the human faculties generally may be 
in result. We have seen that the evil 
caused thereby has been tremendous. 
To extend the same confidence to 
orders hitherto uninstructed, is, un- 
less guarded inst, to extend to 
them the possibility, perhaps the 
probability, of the same result,—td. 
make them partakers in the proud 
error of self-misled philosophy,—to 
carry down into their privacy of life, 
their humble security and their ob- 
scure peace, the dazzling illusions 
and ambitious falsehoods, which hu- 
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man Wit, at its height of power, armed 
against itself with its brightest wea- 
pons, taught in mysteries, and am- 
plest in resources, has been able to 
muster to its own destruction. 

The intellectual self-confidence of 
the individual mind tends to similar 
effects. Necessarily so; because the 
human mind at large is only the as- 
semblage, or collection of single 
minds ; and speaking of it, we mean 
only‘ to speak comprehensively of 
some common manifestation of the 
majority of minds, which manifest- 
ation, when the mind we speak of is 
that of an age, is always the more de- 
termined and vehement through the 

ower of sympathy. Therefore, a 

isposition due to the circumstances 
of the times,—a disorder, if it besuch, 
—breaks out with more force than is 
due to the action of these circum- 
stances on the single mind,—like one 
in the physical world, which, while 
“ it is on in the sick air,” is also 
infectious from touch to touch, and 
from breath to breath. 

Whatever, therefore, is manifested 
conspicuously, comprehensively, and 
with great power, in the mind of an 
age, as the effect of any cause acting 
on the mind of the age-—-say confi- 
dence in the powers of the human 
mind—that will, in degree, be mani- 
fested as the effect of the same cause, 
acting on the single mind, within the 
single mind. If that effect be to the 
one irreligion, immorality, and poli- 
tical license, to the other it will be 
irreligion, immorality, and political 
license. 

Now, the effect of individual intel- 
lectual self-confidence appears to be 
morally food or ill, just as it is de- 
termined. Thus, it is easy to con- 
ceive such confidence, even when 
undue, and undirected, remaining 
within moral limits. That a man, 
through it, should be harsh and arro- 

t, rash, overbearing, untractable, 
refractory to direction and control, 
and most wilful in all his habits, is, in 
truth, what must be called an immo- 
ral effect, since it isa state of mind 
contrary to that which a perfect 
moral discipline tends to produce. 
Nevertheless, it is conceivable that it 
should still remain, so to speak, with- 

in the limits of morality. Because 
such a man may still bow down be- 
fore the Moral Law, revering its 
sanctions, conforming to its greater 
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obligations, only not perceiving that 
there are innumerable lesser obliga- 
tions with which he does not com- 
ply. But let there, for such a man’s 
calamity, prevail in the society any 
kind of immoral opinion, sprung, as 
has been averred, from the confi- 
dence of the human mind in itself, 
and then such a man will be found 
more than all others, unless some 
very strong individual peculiarity, or 
bias, hold him back from it, predis- 
posed to embrace that pernicious 
opinion. We are looking here to the 
lower orders. In the highest instruc- 
tion, individual intellectual self-con- 
fidence is frequently the parent or 
finder out of dangerous opinions. In 
its lower degrees, it usually waits, 
but is not unwilling to be misled. 
But why should the opinion pro- 
duced by the self-confidence of the 
human intellect, be irreligious, im- 
moral, adverse to political establish- 
ment? For two reasons, which are 
such as to make the consequences 
nearly universal. First, many of the 
reasons and doctrines of religion, ma- 
ny of the reasons of morality, many of 
the reasons of political obedience, are 
unfathomable to the human intellect, 
at least such as it is at present with 
the great majority of the cultivated 
orders of the most enlightened na- 
tions. There are difficulties in the 
philosophy of the world, to the height 
of which it has not yet attained. Now, 
the human mind, confident in its own 
sufficiency, will not, cannot, believe 
what it cannot understand. It re- 
ceives not, because it cannot pierce, 
penetrate, explore, and expound the 
dogmatic mysteries of religion ; it has 
no faith in any secrets behind the veil 
which it cannot lift. It denies moral- 
ity, because its law, too, is laid in 
depths of its own mysterious nature, 
which its own research has not yet 
laid bare, and possibly never will. 
It is unwilling even to hearken often 
to the still small voice of conscience, 
for it is like the voice of the unknown 
God. It refuses political obedience, 
because it has conceived but one rea- 
son for obedience, namely, the inte- 
rest of the individual in the welfare 
of the whole ; and yet it finds institu- 
tions challenging obedience, some of 
which ha¥e sprung up in imagination, 
some in passion, some out of the sub- 
siding conflict of the blindest forces ; 
but it does not discern what hand led 
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out of the tumult and wrath of fight- 
ing interests, and disposed out of 
many —— elements, insti- 
tutions, laws, and a political order 
which the very condition it requires, 
namely, individual good in the com- 
mon welfare. This good is under 
abatement, through the moral evil 
and corruption resting upon man- 
kind; the unconquerable necessity 
of which abatement, except by the 
diminution of the moral evil and cor- 
ruption in which it lies, it least of all 
distinguishes and admits. 

Secondly, religion, morality, polity, 
are all bonds upon human will— 
at least, since that will is corrupt they 
are so—to fallen man they are so—a 
stern, awful, often rigid subjugation. 
Can he like this? He hates it. There 
boils up in him, therefore, a will 
against these authorities, exciting and 
impelling his understanding to find 
invalidating flaws in their constitu- 
tion. That the understanding should 
thus obey the impulse of the will,— 
that it should seem to lead, where it 
is only propelled,—that belief should 
be moulded by inclination, is nothing 
new. It happens to all every day— 
it has happened from the beginning 
of the aberration of our spirit. The 
highly cultivated, they whose wit is 
more subtle in seth-deception, may 
not propose to themselves to find 
out reasons, but there is no doubt 
that any inclination pressing upon 
the thoughts continually will influ- 
ence them, unknown to the conscious- 
ness of the mind through which they 

ass; whereas grosser minds, grosser 
in feeling, grosser in thought, al- 
though intellectually cultivated, will 
say openly and with their lipsp—* let 
us break asunder their bands, and 
cast their cords from us.” 

We think the consequences now 
shortly described of cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties, is real, and may 
go to any extent. Its consequences 
were, and are, in France, They are 
now here, in certain divisions of the 
educated, and the present partial lite- 
rary corruption of the half-educated. 
This, then, is an argument against 
education ; and if there were nothing 
to set against it, a decisive argument. 
But that it is not decisive would ap- 
pear probable from this, thift the same 
argument is one against the cultiva- 
tion of all orders, of those who have 
leisure for study and give themselves 





up to it, For it is among them, in 
the first place, that this hardened and 
defying J greng: gree: pride shews it- 
self, and that it begins to make its 
discoveries. But we instinctively 
resist the conclusion, that we are not 
to cultivate our faculties. We seem 
forfeiting our birth-right, our nature, 
if we give it up. Thus, then, we are 
led, if there be that tendency in cul- 
tivation which has been said, to en-~ 
quire what may counteract it. We 
are led to this by a hopeful feeling, 
that there is such a counteraction, 
and that it will and does predominate. 
Now the basis of this hope seems to 
be of two kinds ; in the nature of the 
human mind, and in the nature of the 
world. Of the mind, which is not 
mere intellect, but a mixed being, in 
which sensibility of affection, ima~- 
gination, and conscience, have place 
with intellect. This mind is so con- 
stituted, then, that it rests not in in- 
tellect ; if any power is given to the 
growth and developement of its other 
powers, these may and will counter- 
act any injurious tendency lodged in 
the intellect. For instance, a great 
part of a man’s happiness is in his 
domestic affections; but it is easily 
and quickly evident to him that the 
first condition of the enjoyment,well- 
nigh of the existence of these affec- 
tions, is morality. Conjugal love is 
- without the law of its own virtue. 
at is the happiness of a father in 
a profligate son? Let him be what 
he will in judging of himself, he be- 
comes moral in judging of his child, 
Where is domestic peace, without 
domestic moral order? Here, then, 
is compulsion from the affections to 
reverence the moral law. Again, 
grant that there is in our minds, some 
rinciple not easily treated of, that 
ws us to religion. Is it not coun- 
teracted by others not strictly reli- 
gious? Does not conscience, the 
moral sense, if this be really deep 
and tender, call us towards Him, in- 
cline us to seek and believe in Him, 
who, if he be, is, in the unfathomable 
necessity of his being, the eternal in- 
finite law of Holy Right? Will not a 
moral spirit, oppressed with the im-- 
moralities of the only intelligent bein 
it knows,—itself,—rejoice to think 
that there is one Being in whom this 
miserable depravation of good does 
not mingle with the capacity of good, 
which is pure and unsullied? It 
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might easily be shewn that the ima- 
gination and the natural affections all 
ead us to religion. 

Thus, then, if that were true wholly, 
which is only true in part, that Intel- 
lect leads men to Immorality and to 
Irreligion, there are other parts of our 
nature leading opposite ways ; or ra- 
ther let us say, if there be one incli- 
nation of Intellect to dissolve moral- 
ity and religion, there are principles 
of our nature which will reign over 
Intellect to incline it to them. If 
religion prevail with us, so too will 
it incline to Political Obedience, 
considering governments as appoint- 
ed, and reverencing the moral order 
which they actually maintain. Thus 
there is ground of expectation, of be- 
lief, that in the absolute, or general 
cultivation of our nature, including 
Intellect, the result will be good. 

But, secondly, the nature of the 
world tends to the same result. For 
what is the subject of the Exercises 
of Intellect? ‘The World, Natural, 
Moral, Visible, Invisible. Let Intel- 


lect, then, survey the Natural World. 
It is possible, certainly, to read cau- 
ses and effects wondrously connect- 
ed, and Sw to see them, and nothing 


more. But it is also possible to see 
more. It is possible for our under- 
standing, pursuing, and examining 
stupendous order in worlds on worlds 
—stupendous care in the formation 
of an elephant or an insect—to be- 
lieve in the design, a designer. The 
study of the works of wisdom, pow- 
er, goodness, does not seem unfitted, 
surely, to draw our mind to the con- 
templation, the acknowledgment of 
wis om, power, goodness! Such men 
as Newtonand Linnzus,are incident- 
al, but august, teachers of religion. 
Lord Bacon says, as every body 
knows, that a little philosophy makes 
men atheists, leading them to rest in 
second causes, but much philosophy 
boy them back to religion. It seems 
the first untaught mind steps direct 
from the effect to God; to the half- 
taught mind, philosophy has raised 
up an interposition of second causes, 
which it cannot get over ; the taught 
mind—taught by divine philosophy 
—steps in its might through and over 
the second causes, to the same end 
or origin. Thus, if there be a ten- 
dency in the affection which accom- 
panies Intellect, of pride, and self- 
elation, to close up the mind to the 
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most important truths, there is a ten- 
dency in the subject on which it is 
employed to open it up to those 
very truths. Again, from the mate- 
rial, turn to the moral world. In its 
structure are many things that per- 
plex us. But, search it as we will, 
the more we search it, the more we 
find this clear and great law esta- 
blished in it,—that good follows to 
the doer of good, evil to the doer of 
evil; an observation giving infinite 
weight and awe to the moral law in 
our own minds, and leading our 
thoughts to a Moral Ruler. The lo- 
gical inference from the world is 
morality. 

There is, then, an argument on 
each side.—Are they balanced? It 
appears to us difficult, on the ar- 
guments themselves, to say that the 
one or the other preponderates. Both 
are in themselves tendencies unli- 
mited. But which seems, in the his- 
tory of the world, to have prevailed ? 
In ancient times, among the Greeks, 
the prevalence of their philosophy 
was to virtue. In modern times, the 
tendency of civilisation has been to 
virtue. What may be said, generally, 
of the historical argument, is this, 
that if the nation has been moral— 
and as it has been moral—Intellect 
has been moral also. It has obeyed, 
has taken the colour of morality. In 
Greece it seems to have been moral 
far beyond the practical morality, and 
to have taken a moral lead. Let us 
see then if there be any thing else to 
guide us in deciding on which side 
the conclusion lies. Look, then, what 
the progress of nations has been, in 
any time. It has been a progress in 
intellectual attainment and develope- 
ment. One great cause of this has 
been man’s contest with his condi- 
tion. He has laboured to conquer 
physical nature—to make himself as 
much as he might master of his lot— 
to overcome disorder and mischief, 
and attain repose in his social condi- 
tion—to se the greatest obstacle 
to his welfare, evil in his own heart. 
Now, by these efforts, have arts and 
sciences been evolved, knowledge of 
the existences and laws of nature, 
and hence command of her powers. 
Another cause, or the cause of ano- 
ther modetof man’s cultivation,—in 
some countries more than in others, 
in all in some degree,—has been the 
native impulse of his feelings produ- 
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cing the arts which adorn and exalt 
life externally, by so shaping its ma- 
terials, circumstances, and forms, that 
Imagination may rest upon it, may 
dwell in customary life; namely, in 
stateliness and magnificence of its 
decorations, such as sumptuous ar- 
chitecture; exalting it internally, by 
those arts which embody and bring 
into agnition to the senses its highest 
emotions. Necessity has not prompt- 
ed, nor required such arts, but the na- 
tive vigour of the soul has given them 
birth. 

Such are two of the great origins 
of intellectual cultivation,—first, the 
ameliorating of man’s condition, 
where he comes to be almost under 
the necessity of ameliorating it, by 
deliverance from physical and from 
moral evil ; secondly, the yearning of 
the soul after its own exaltation, in 
the midst of its terrestrial existence. 

Which of these two causes would 
we, which are we able to put away ? 
Neither. , 

For the first constraint upon man to 
know, is, we have seen, independent 
of his pure desire of knowledge. But 
on the knowledge thus compelled, 
the desire feeds and kindles. Its 
materials are thus spread out before 
it; its acquisition has begun; it has 
tasted; and then its own native no- 
bility breaks forth. 

If this be the true history of what 
has happened, shall we not be led to 
say, that the question never comes to 
be proposed to our mind, whether it 
should cultivate its faculties or not ? 
That this cultivation is involved with 
conditions of its existence—is inevi- 
table—a destiny laid upon it? We 
cannot conceive it proposed to the 
deliberation of those with whom 
the decision remains. For it may 
indeed be made matter of argument, 
not unreasonably, among _philoso- 
phical enquirers, whether the opera- 
tion of such and such causes upon 
human nature and society be friend- 
ly or unfriendly to human wel- 
fare. But how, pray, can it be a 
question to mankind? To those to 
whom the powers belong, with whom 
it rests to cultivate their powers or 
not? They are under the influence 
of causes, impelling them t6 proceed, 
which they will not attempt to resist. 
These are they with whom the great 


conflict of society with natural evils 
yests—they to whom manufactures, 
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agriculture, commerce, navigation, 
war, wealth, the administration of 
the laws, the government of nations, 
the economy of public wealth, educa- 
tion, religion, remain matters of par. 
amount, and indisputable public 
concern—the means of their own 
several support and advancement. 
Therefore, as the question might 
prove one difficult to argue on its 
proper merits, what has now been 
said of the history of the human 
mind, and of the manner in which 
its condition and constitution, while 
it simply obeys them, carries it for- 
ward into boundless fields, acquisi- 
tions, conquests, and triumphs of in- 
tellect, must certainly be received in 
place of an argument of the question 
on its merits,—as an indication from 
Nature herself,—that is, as an indi- 
cation from the wisdom in which 
nature is framed, and therefore as a 
law to human reason,—that the high 
cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties should be persevered in,—and 
that if it has, as in some measure it 
has, injurious consequences, it should 
be confided that the good consequen- 
ces are greater far, and that the mo- 
ral welfare of man is to exist in the 
midst of his intellectual light. 

The next question that arises, is, 
How far man should go in Intellect ? 
Here, a very little reflection shews 
us, immediately, that this point also 
is decided. If man is indeed desti- 
ned to such an intellectual life,—if 
his hope and his strength be undoubt- 
edly in these pure and high endow- 
ments of his rational soul—in these 
works achieved—in these kingdoms 
won—then there remains no reason 
to doubt, that he is to push these 
conquests to the utmost,—to repel 
as far back as he can the boundary 
of ignorance and of darkness. 

Supposing, then, that this too is 
admitted. Hitherto we have beenrea- 
soning concerning the highest enqui- 
ries. Hitherto we have not asked, 
what is to be the lot, the avocation, 
the instruction of the inferior orders 
of a people, of those who build in 
theniselves the deep wide base of so- 
ciety, but of those who form its state- 
ly, its embellished, and its crownin 
heighths,—of those, whom their birt 
bids aspire, not in ambition of out- 
ward life only, but in ambition of 
thought and of the soul,—of those to 
whom their wealth gives Leisure and 
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Power,—LetsuRE, the happy, if well- 
used privilege, of appropriating, at 
the choice of their own discretion, 
according to the best, highest, purest, 
wisest suggestion of their heart and 
understanding, the measures of the 
swift span of mortal existence,—of 
stamping on hour, day, month, and 
year, as it fleets by, acts of self- 
chosen virtuous endeavour, bright 
labours of useful and yet noble 
thought,—meditation, clothed in 
Fancy’s hues, and yet instinct with 
feelings the deepestand most solemn : 
Power,—not that only which is com- 
mand over the actions, the obedience, 
the service, the will, the happiness, 
the welfare and virtue of others, but 
power also for themselves inwardly, 
—power which is the command over 
all the means of knowledge, of living 
instruction as it is best given,—ac- 
cess to all the treasure-houses, use of 
the accumulated wealth of learning, 
science and art, which seas divide 
not, which shores remove not from 
the sufficient object of its sufficient 
desire—to which not only all volumes 
of all languages, but the Book of 
Nature and Life is equally with them 
outspread,—the cities and manners 
of men open to be seen and known, 
—and the sages of the earth, where- 
ever they breathe to meditate wis- 
dom, can be sought as companions 
and friends—of those we speak, who 
to whatever rank, to whatever fortune 
they may have been born, to the high- 
est, to the lowest, to the amplest and 
most flowing, or to the narrowest and 
most constraining, are yet all called 
by the gifts indulged to their spirit, to 
intellectual richesand rank—of those 
who thus estated, and taking their 
easier or more difficult way to the 
possession of their heritage,—become 
the teachers and lights of the world, 
—become its separated, it may be 
said, consecrated order, and priest- 
hood of knowledge. 

Now, we maintain, that in speaking 
of such minds we have, in fact, treat- 
ed the only question, or, we should 
rather say, the only portion of a very 
extended question, on which there 
is room for doubt. For, it may be 
doubted, on the whole of his consti- 
tution and condition possibly, what 
is the proper way for man to attain 
well-being and well-doing. But this 
being once determined,—then, whe- 
ther the proper way for one portion of 
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mankind to seek well-being and well- 
doing, is, or is not, the proper way for 
another portion of the same species 
to seek the same results, can, we ap- 
prehend, be none. They are the same 
nature, the same soul, on the same 
earth—under the same God, the 
same author, disposer, ruler, guide. 
They are from one origin—for one 
end. Let it be granted, then, that 
this solemn Being of Intellect and 
Will, capable of Happiness and 
Misery,—of Knowledge and Igno- 
rance,—of Good and Evil,—that is, 
of moral good and evil; and who, ca- 
pable in all parts of his constitution 
alike of either of these alterna- 
tives, is yet called to one and not to 
another, is called to Happiness and 
Moral Good, called therewith, and 
thereby, and therefore to Knowledge 
also, and as little to Ignorance as he 
is to Misery or Guilt—that these 
Three are in connexion and _ har- 
mony, and reciprocal dependence, 
and those Three—then we hold that 
these are words without meaning, 
or they are truths of the whole 
race, of that nature which is identi- 
cal in one and in another through- 
out the habitations of the globe. 
It is a question not partial but uni- 
versal; not superficial but profound ; 
not of a division of the surface 
but central; emanating in every di- 
rection alike, and radiating to the 
whole circumference. What proposal 
of a doubt, pray, would it be to say, 
does natural love, as of the mother 
to her child, produce, in some orders, 
a moral purity and elevation of 
thoughts and wishes, in others vi- 
tiate and depress them ? Does it pro- 
duce in some hearts effusion of ten- 
derness and sympathy, softening and 
opening them ? Does it harden others 
and steep them in gall? Is one soul 
created under one law, one system 
of laws—another under another? 
Does the beating of the heart propel 
the blood in one living frame, and 
does that blood convey with it heat 
and life ? And does the same mighty 
pulse in another shut up the health- 
ful circulation, or send in its place a 
stream of ice and death? Does this 
atom of matter fall by gravity ? And 
have we to seek some other law to 
account for the fall of this next ?— 
These are truly the questions we ask, 
when we enquire, whether in one hu- 
man being, or class of human beings, 
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intellect is given as a power friendly 
to morality, a power made rightly to 
influence the will, which must there- 
fore receive its food, knowledge, that 
it may perform its ministry: Whe- 
ther in another it exists as a power 
dangerous and hurtful to morality, 
acting injuriously upon the will, 
from which therefore its celestial 
food is to be withheld ? 

Let it be thought what kind of con- 
tradictionany other conclusion would 
be in practice—what sort of pros- 
pect a nation would present, that 
should divide itself into the struggle, 
that should attempt in this manner 
to pull asunder its higher and its 
lower portions, and thus intellectually 
to dismember itself; of which the 
higher orders should seek with the 
utmost passion and avidity, and the 
utmost ambition of all their powers, 
light to themselves, ané at the same 
time endeavour to maintain the dark- 
ness of the lower? How could they 
attempt it? How could they wall in 
the overflowing waters? If there 
were initiations in science, in temples 
guarded with fearful ceremonies and 
vows, there might be some hope to 
keep the secret of knowledge. But 
our temples are open. Our books 
are not written in a sacred Brah- 
minical language, unknown to the 
vulgar, the patrimony of the holy 
caste. They are not written in hie- 
roglyphic characters, of which the 
secret and sacred key is covered be- 
neath the mantle of the priests. They 
are in a language which all speak, in 
letters which are no longer a mys- 
tery. The world of knowledge is 
thrown open; and the question is 
not with those who have it, whether 
they will impart, but with those who 
have it not, whether they will re- 
ceive ? 

If it were possible to confine it, 
where should the line be drawn? 
Are our orders so distinguished that 
we can define, this shall be the right 
of one; this of another; we will 
carry down this part of knowledge 
thus low, and this thus low, and no 
lower ? Far from it. It is the beauty 
of our social state, that all its various 
ranks, although essentially distinct, 
yet all seem to blend into each other, 
constituting, intheir union,an harmo- 
nious whole. We give to wealth its 
due tribute of respect, when gained 
by honourable means, and employed 
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for useful ends. We do not with- 
hold from the inheritors of a noble 
name, any of those feelings with 
which imagination delights reverent- 
ly to invest the history of an illus- 
trious house, and if he be not un- 
worthy of his lofty lineage, each suc- 
cessive representative of an ancient 
family. We have reason to respect 
the nobility and the gentry of our 
native land; for they of old have 
been distinguished by a proud and 
fearless patriotism. But we venerate 
virtue—we admire genius—we re- 
spect intellect, from whatever nook 
“its fulgent head starbright appears” 
—and as it is, after all, by mind alone 
that the high-born can maintain their 
right unquestioned to those feelings 
with which we are willing to regard 
them and their high estate; so by 
mind alone can the peasant lift him- 
self up to the level of the peer, and 
gain to himself a name that shall 
rank in the roll with the proudest 
names that grace the ancestral glories 
of even a regal race. It is plain, that 
there is but one line we can draw, 
that which encompasses all. Thus, 
then, if it might be a question, whe- 
ther the walks of knowledge should 
be abandoned altogether,and plough- 
ed up, it can be none, who shall go 
into them. What practical question, 
therefore, can we ask ? Not, whether 
we shall withhold, but whether we 
shall seek to impart. Not what we 
shall keep back, but what we shall 
be most diligent to extend. If we 
shall seek to impart? In the first 
lace, Yes,—because we believe that 
a> is good for the human 
soul; and we desire, we who may 
be somewhat or far higher in society, 
we who may have some or great 
influence, power, deliberation for 
others, to diffuse Good. We wish it, 
in charity to those less favoured than 
we are. We wish it, in patriotism, 
that the solid welfare of our country 
may be built as wide as its shores. 
We wish it, in self-interest, that we 
may not feel the reaction upon our- 
selves of forlorn vice, the untamed 
and fierce ignorance of those amo 
whom our lot is cast. If we sha 
seek to impart? Yes. That we may 
bind all together in one bond ; that 
we may be one brotherhood. To 
impart ? Yes. That we may receive. 
That chill penury may no longer re- 
press or freeze—that in open day 
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all the plants may rejoice in the sun, 
and give back their beauty to his 
moons Genius may spring u 
where ithas been sown—that our Mil- 
tons may not rest mute and inglori- 
ous—that as we have much to do in 
science,—that, as although much has 
been done by thoughtful and erudite 
men, far more remains to be done— 
that, as all sciences are imperfect, 
some even yet in their infancy—that 
as the human mind, which at one 
moment of discovery seems to have 
accomplished every thing that lay 
before it, and absolutely to have 
finished its work, at the next looks 
back on all it has attained, and seems 
to have done nothing—seeing in all 
its hitherto labours only the prepara- 
tion and rudiments, the unformed 
beginnings of that last work to which 
it is created, and which still lies 
before it, almost as it were unat- 
tempted ; so that one sage says, “ I 
have learnt a little,” and another 
says, “ I know that I know nothing” 
—that, in this condition of human 
science, and looking upon knowledge 
as our dearest birth-right, our pride 
and our power, we may have all aid 
in acquiring it, and may be robbed 
of no powerful hand that can help to 
conquer. 

But will not this raise up a power 
of knowledge and thought in the com- 
monalty, in large portions of them 
at least, which in the higher there is 
now nothing to counterbalance ? Let 
it be so—for it is good. The higher 
must advance themselves—perhaps 
they need compulsion, incitement to 
do so. Perhaps they are negligent 
and indolent. But then they have 
every advantage—leisure, means, 
ambition, duty. The others will not 
advance too far. They have a heavy 
burden to carry with their know- 
ledge. Let not men—the men of 
this great and free country—fear the 
ultimate effects of knowledge. It is 
a great power poured in, and will 
produce some commotion ; but will 
settle and find its way to its proper 
places. The immediate effects are 
not the ultimate. At first a degree 
of emotion is excited; which be- 
Jongs not to the matter, but to the 
times—the novelty, the suddenness, 
the generality, namely, the act of 
diffusion. But the lasting impres- 
sions are those which belong to the 
matter, Nothing is without risk— 





nothing great at least. But neither 
is it without risk to do nothing—to 
leave every thing alone. Certain it 
is, that the old world has greatly and 
suddenly changed. One thing is 
true, that injurious and corrupt 
abuse will not stand before an en- 
lightened people—nor ought it. The 
instruction of the people will give a 
tenfold, but not a turbulent weight 
to public opinion. The danger is, 
not from knowledge or reason, but 
from the concurrence of particular 
changes of — with particular 
causes of political ferment, which 
may or may not happen. The ground 
of security, when the people are in- 
structed, will be the same, as when 
we are. It has been confessed, that 
Intellect has causes of disturbance ; 
but that they are tempered and sub- 
dued by morality. Let there be suf- 
ficient causes of the morality of the 
people, and intellect will not hurt 
them ; let there not be, and intellect 
will not be wanted to make mischief. 

That more danger is to be feared 
from an imperfectly educated popu- 
lation than from one brutally igno- 
rant, we have never been able to 
bring ourselves to believe ; but even 
if there were, that would be no argu- 
ment against general Education. For 
it can become good only by degrees; 
and during the period of transition 
from darkness to light, during the 
gloaming, let the power that is in 
wisdom maintain the state. 

It is, however, most material, in any 
question of Education, to know of 
what kind of Education we speak— 
whether of the very highest, or of that 
which is merely secular. The kind 
of instruction which writers on the 
Education of the People generally 
mean, is merely secular, that is, of 
the second order ; and yet they often 
reason, as if it were to produce the 
effects proper to the very highest— 
unlimited ‘effects on human happi- 
ness and virtue. This introduces 
great confusion into the whole argu- 
ment—is most unphilosophical—and, 
moreover, justly offensive to those 
who believe that such effects can be 
produced only by religion. 

We confess, that this is a subject on 
which it is dificult to speak; but 
that difficulty shall not hinder us 
from expressing our opinion before 
a Public, so capable of judging whe- 
ther it be right or wrong, whether 
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founded on knowledge or ignorance 
of human nature and its most mo- 
mentous concerns. 

That Education we then hold to be 
comparatively of little worth, which 
is entirely an Education of Intellect, 
and not at all of Will. What is all the 
evil of life but a disordered will ? 
What other ignorance so mischie- 
vous—so fatal, as the ignorance of 
the will disturbed and darkened ? 
From that disturbance and darkness, 
what dreadful passions rise up, not 
only to destroy all peace and all vir- 
.tue in the individual whom they per- 
petually torment, but in league and 
union with kindred powers in many 
other hearts to agitate the whole 
frame of society, and lay its fairest 
scenes desolate! Knowledge may 
and does work directly towards the 
restoration of the will. But from 
that to reason generally about the 
importance of knowledge, is to de- 
ceive ourselves, and to expect effects 
from an inadequate cause. The kind 
of knowledge that can effectually and 
permanently clear and enlighten the 
will is soon circumscribed and de- 
fined—moral and religious. You may 
say, that the will cannot give religion, 
because religion is doctrine, and facts 
and truths, out of the acquisition of 
the faculties, and which must be de- 
clared. True—God has done his 
part, and given us revelation. These 
truths are couched in few words, and 
soon conveyed. Where lies the great 
difficulty of this knowledge but in 
the will, which is unrecipient—not 
always by direct purposed opposition, 
but by earth and desires of earth 
clinging to it, and in a way it cannot 
understand ; palsying, as it were, 
the very spirit, when most eager to 
aspire to heaven? Is there any in- 
stance of a soul perfectly spiritual, 
and withal perfectly meek, that ever 
found insuperable difficulty in em- 
bracing the highest and greatest doc- 
trines? So it is said—* they that will 
to do the will of my Father shall 
know of the doctrine;” that is, by the 
very act of willing, steadily main- 
tained, shall acquire the knowledge. 

Undoubtedly the best effects of 
secular instruction are also of a mo- 
ral kind, but indirectly, and not in 
the very highest degree. Many of 
the habits and tempers of such in- 
struction are excellently good. It 
induces domesticity it is tranquil, 
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with a father’s love to his children 
in divers ways—partly in teaching 
them, as he will be by his secular 
instruction better able to be a reli- 
gious or moral teacher to them. He 
who studies astronomy or natural 
history may find inthem just grounds 
of adoration and gratitude. But not 
necessarily so—for according to the 
will is the feeding of the soul on its 
knowledge ; it is poison or immortal 
fruits. The will hallows the know- 
ledge, or makes it wicked. Observe, 
too, and we ask you to do so from no 
wish to undervalue Science, that the 
adoration drawn from speculative 
knowledge is much weaker than that 
proceeding from the personal inci- 
dents of common life. A poor man, 
receiving his daily meal, as he be- 
lieves, from the hand that feeds the 
young ravens when they cry, has a 
stronger and more efticient sort of 
gratitude, than he who derives it 
from contemplation. Yet it is re- 
uisite, too, that the spirit which 
oes put forth the eagle-wings of 
thought, should, in Intellect and Ima- 
gination, still find religion, that its 
great powers may be good to it, and 
not its bane. But we are not to be- 
gin to seek God above the stars. 
“He is not far from every one of 
us.” 
Thus, then, there is an effect of 
secular instruction which works back 
into the higher order of effects—but 
not necessarily—although, when it 
does, most momentous. For, suppo- 
sing a truly moral people, well taught 
for the next world, it may easily be 
conceived that a geueral diffusion of 
knowledge, making them an intellec- 
tually, as well as morally instructed 
people, would raise their whole cha- 
racter, as well as their whole power 
reatly, and be really of prodigious 
importance. The error, and it is one 
into which many philanthropists have 
fallen, is to think of founding on in- 
tellect, to build thereon will; the 
right course being to found in will, 
and to build thereon intellect—the 
right course, if there be truth in the - 
words of the Most High. 

It is not pn therefore, for any 
erson, holding the opinion which we 
ave now expressed, to speak in per- 

fect consent with the present zeal 
for Education. We must suppose it, 
in this mistaken, that it too often 
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overlooks, disregards, or misunder- 
stands moral effects. Neither intel- 
lect, nor its tuition, are necessarily 
moral. This many of the most zeal- 
ous educationists seem not to know. 
They seem to think that intellectis vir- 
tue and happiness. What is the truth? 
If you try to conceive a human being 
in his perfection, you, no doubt, con- 
ceive him walking in the light of in- 
tellect. But there are two kinds of 
knowledge, objective and subjective. 
Knowledge objective is knowledge 
of objects in and among themselves. 
Knowledge subjective is knowledge 
of objects in their relation to, and as 
they affect the mind knowing—the 
mind or person being called, some- 
what perplexingly, perhaps, by logi- 
cians, the subject. Now e who is 
strong in either kind commands reve- 
rence, and seems to be achieving the 
duty of his being; but we would say, 
that he who knows objectively seems 
rather to walk in power—he who 
knows subjectively to walk in light. 
Galileo and Newton appear to us tri- 
umphing spirits. The sovereign and 
sole power of intellect swallowing up 
their life, appears to have something 
consecrating, in our estimation. We 
do not ask about the will of such 
men—perhaps we fear to do so, lest 
we should find a flaw, some evil 
lurking there that might bring down 
the starry Galileo from his throne in 
the skies, and shew him, like our- 
selves, a child of dust. Here, how- 
ever, the intellect was purely con- 
templative, and the subject solem- 
nizes the faculties. Take, then, Ly- 
curgus, Solon, or Numa, who were 
practical men, and busied themselves 
with the concerns of this world and 
this life. Observe, that in them we 
always suppose great subjective, as 
well as great objective knowledge,— 
or rather that they have treated sub- 
jective knowledge objectively, and 
that they well knew themselves, and 
regulated their own minds by noble 
laws. Besides, they legislated for 
. the public good, and thereby they 
proved their virtue, and we believe 
them to have been virtuous. Take, 
then, knowledge, practical, objective, 
and limited in its objects, such as 
that of the illustrious Watt. We know 
that he was a man of virtue; but we 
have little or no reason for believing 
that, from his merely rage | impro- 
ved on the steam engine. He might 
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have been the most scientific man of 
his age, and yet not a man of great 
virtue—nor would our minds have 
been greatly surprised or shocked, 
had such knowledge and such talents 
been found disunited from great vir- 
tue. They command reverence, by 
the power, both producing and pro- 
duced ; but surely a moderated and 
inferior reverence, not one to take 
place of a moral estimate. Finally, 
take knowledge, practical, and detach- 
ed from or opposed to will,as in many 
great conquerors, and we then feel 
that knowledge is something altoge- 
ther different from virtue. Any men- 
tal power, at its height, dazzles us, 
absorbs our contemplating faculty, 
but may give little light on its gene- 
ral moral effect. The moral effect of 
knowledge merely objective, which 
is that of education on common men, 
seems to be this—that it amends and 
raises them by drawing force of will 
from common passions into a spi- 
ritual power. Besides, it raises, and 
in some degree amends, as it guides 
them in their actions relative to 
things external and objective. The 
injury is, or may be, that it destroys 
simplicity of faith. The character 
of the understanding of children and 
of the common people, is, that feel- 
ing their own knowledge to be ex- 
tremely limited, they readily sup- 
pose, and are ever prone to believe, 
existences and powers out of their 
own knowledge, and that to any ex- 
tent. This is a true state of mind, 
for itis adisposition representing their 
real power. Instructed men have 
this not, but the reverse,—a persua- 
sion that their present knowledge 
contains reality, possibility, every 
thing, which is a state in the utmost 
degree false. This is the reason of 
all incredulity—a prevalent temper 
of the last half century, coming with 
knowledge, and not yet extinguished. 
Undoubtedly, by the diffusion of in- 
struction, as it is contemplated, we 
shall in some produce this temper, 
perhaps in great numbers. The high- 
est philosophy returns to the pris- 
tine humility of ignorance—only an 
enlightened, instead of a dark humi- 
lity. It has measured finiteness in 
the presence of infinitude. No man, 
if you ask him, “ Do you know every 
thing?” will answer “ Yes, I do;” 
but, nevertheless, that is his virtual 
belief. For his understanding is shut 
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inst, and denies every thing he 
doen not know. 

Now, what is the remedy for this 
among the people ? To have it re- 
medied first among philosophers— 
also by the predominance of moral 
over intellectual tuition. This false 

uasion does not necessarily come 
with knowledge, but is induced by 
the undue age ome od ee 
in the pr ss of knowledge, the an- 
sniution of th idea of self to the 
knowledge attained, till all know- 
ledge lying beyond, wholly out of that 
attained, and especially knowledge 
contradicting that attained, and that 
which lies wholly out of it will often 
seem to contradict it, comes like a 
contradiction of self, and “is with 
spattering noise rejected.” There 
is, indeed, a “ Beyond,” to which 
the knowledge attained visibly leads, 
but that is very different; and a 
glimpse of it, instead of repelling, 
tempts the mind onwards by the lure 
of light. This disposition often ap- 
pears. as conceit in the young, but it 
was a terrific vanity in an age. It is 
the error of the mind new to know- 
ledge, and beginning attainment. The 
delusion of an age, suddenly inflated, 
and inflamed with an idea of immense 
ae over those that have pre- 
ceded. It will be the error of minds 
always, individual, national, secular, 
which in all their acquisitions, feel 
themselves more than their subjects. 
If it has arisen throughout an age— 
that is, in many nations at once, and 
has lasted a season—it does not ne- 
cessarily last. It produces acknow- 
ledgment, perhaps humiliation, per- 
haps regret, perhaps remorse —a 
contrary revulsion of the understand- 
ing—a clearer discernment of the 
truth which has been abandoned or 
violated—a consciousness of follow- 
ing mischiefs to be blotted out, ba- 
lanced, or expiated. Letusnot speak, 
then, only of the common people, 
but of the highest instructed—the 
leading orders of nations—of this na- 
tion, and what is our dependence for 
their morality ? Not precisely and 
singly the augmentation of know- 
ledge, but, independently of what is 
given them not human, that which 
was formerly stated—the constitu- 
tion of the human soul full of what 
demands morality, and the constitu- 
tion of the world teaching morality 
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every hour. This is our moral de- 
pendence—far more than institutions 
which have been transmitted to us, 
more than opinions, than the antique 
authority at least of opinions, which. 
have been inculcated upon us, and 
which we are zealous to inculcate, 
handing down their authority. Insti- 
tutions and opinions may dissolve ; 
but these are two livin 2 ye of 
gt scale inging, which cannot 
ail. These meant beeen dependence 
for the lower classes as for the high 
er—not ignorance, not, if that be in 
any countries, the jealous, hereditary 
guardianship of Ignorance. 
The character of the Will of a 

ple is, that the Ideas to which it is 
attached are few, but embraced with 
strong feeling, either with passionate 
affections, or with habits of life re- 
volving round and on them. Some 
of those ideas are presented by what 
is every day before them, some by 
national recollections, some by in- 
struction, some, most and best, by Re- 
ligion. In earlier states of society, 
every day presents objects to which 
passionate feeling cleaves with ima- 
agination, (as in clans, or in simple 
feudality, their Chief, )or whereevery 
man is a warrior for his country, as 
among the Sabines, the Spartans, the 
Athenians of old—or nature gives 
great objects blended with warlike 
patriotism, as in Switzerland. In com- 
mon countries where this primitive 
state has passed, the recollection long 
remains ; as in the ballads and tradi- 
tionary poetry of a people which turn 
back generally to those times, and 
lighten up and tenderly draw the ima- 
gination, and perhaps clothethe fields 
andhills. Butatime comes wheneven 
this lingering dream of the old exis- 
tence is swept away, and men remain 
with the earth, and what it can yield 
them, and the realities that are not of 
this earth. For that time it is that we 
have now to provide. What is there 
now for their warm elevated will ? 
Certainly, first of all, Religion. No- 
thing else can be imagined to them 
very elevating. To us these can—im- 
agination with all her works—human - 
ambition—science. But tothe poor 
man, it is Religion or nothing. Attend 
next to his domestic affections, which, 
without this, are strong, clear, yearn- 
ing instincts—with it, are hopeful,aw- 
ful, and ‘high. It is the same with 
his just, wise sympathy with his fel- 
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low-men, and proper love to his 
country. The great difficulty, then, 
is to find knowledge that will take 
hold on the will of the poor man. In 
the higher classes, we do not regard 
this. Better with them, no doubt, 
when the instruction falls in with 
the character of the mind, of the in- 
tellect, of the nature,and that it embra- 
ces its knowledge passionately ; for 
such knowledge is more effective ; 
but it is not absolutely necessary. In- 
structed they must be, for their know- 
ledge gives them their rank — makes 
them feel it, and for the most part, 
thatisreckoned enough. It gives them 
something to talk about; a partici- 

ation in the work of society, and in 
its discourse; and farther, a reput- 
able occupation of a deal of super- 
fluous time. But with the poor, or 
inferior man, you wish to see some- 
thing more solid in his knowledge— 
that it should bear upon and touch 
himself, his character, and his trade. 
You wish to see in him a stronger 
and more appropriating feeling of 
his knowledge, which converts it 
into aliment of his strength, and of 
his very bodily power. 

It will be asked, then, what know- 
ledge should be communicated to 
the lower orders ? If the question 
regards the subject of knowledge, we 
answer first anc generally,—the same 
as to the higher. If within the subject, 
it regards the manner of teaching 
it, there is this essential difference, 
—that as their opportunity is limit- 
ed, there must be selected for them, 
in each subject, what is of primary 
importance to them as men whose 
lot it is to live by the sweat of their 
brow. Also, it is for many reasons 
very important, that discrimination be 
made in each, between what is most 
certainly established, and what is 
pony. omen and doubtful, ay wag 
to them as much as possible the first 
and not the second. There is this 
further ground of distinction, that to 
the lower orders, knowledge is not 
their business,—that is, not to the 
great lower order, those who render 
the daily labour of their hands to the 
use of others. Their business is to 
render a prescribed and taught, and, 
for the most part,a very simple, and 
a uniformly recurring labour. Their 
calling, then, is in a great measure 
independent of knowledge, except 
what is communicated to them in it. 
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Knowledge to them,—except of the 
great truths of religion and morality, 
which are also a business and the 
same to all men,—the moment it goes 
beyond the humble circle in which 
their life moves, must be considered, 
chiefly, as in part recreative and 
restorative, and in greater part asa 
moral re-agent. It is otherwise with 
the higher orders—with whom know- 
ledge is a business in a double sense, 
In the first place, there are those who 
devote themselves to speculative 
knowledge—toany branch or branch- 
es of it—and with whom and in their 
hands, is the extension, one might al- 
most sometimes say the conduct, of 
human knowledge. In the second 
pines, the sphere of their action is 
1igh and wide, and often demands, 
is always much the better of, general 
knowledge. What knowledge is use- 
less to the theologian, the lawyer, or 
the statesman, of a highly civilized 
country ? Besides their labour, what- 
ever their calling, is intellectual, and 
therefore asks that intellectual dis- 
cipline, that formation or prepara- 
tion of the powers of the mind, which 
is to be found only in contest with va- 
rious high and abstruse studies. The 
higher classes, too, feel themselves 
concerned in parts of knowledge 
which they do not particularly study, 
looking upon knowledge as a great 
war which they are all carrying on 
together,—where everything gained 
tells. To animate, cherish, point this 
feeling, their knowledge ow 6 be 
more various and extended. They 
should in some measure know, that 
they may know how to care for sub- 
jects which they will not particu- 
larly pursue. 

Generally speaking, then, but with 
the differences now pointed out, the 
subjects must be the same to both ; 
because the same worlds, the same 
fields, the same matter are before 
both—the same faculties are in both 
—the desires instigating those facul- 
ties into action, are naturally the 
same, though in these considerable 
difference will be made by condition. 
History will interest both,—and poet- 
ry,—and nature. No doubt more ab- 
stract studies will to a degree also. 
The same feelings which turn our 
minds with interest on the considera- 
tion of the curious organ of the ex- 
pression of thoughtand feeling—Lan- 
guage-—will interest theirs also; and 
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no doubt they will have pleasure in 
justly acquiring, and in properly un- 
derstanding and using, language. But 
here there is a difference,—for the 
educated to higher labour, should 
jearn the most perfect and artfully 
constructed languages which men 
have spoken, were it only for the 
subtle cultivation of intellectual 

wer that is obtained in the mere 
acquisition of them. To one of the 

ple it may be quite enough to 
low his own. 

Observe that there is a: difference, 
in the two cases, in the moral effects 
of knowledge. The highly educated 
finds in his ardent and powerful pur- 
suit of knowledge a sympathy with 
all those who are also pursuing it. 
He feels that he marches in the van 
of the conquests of human intellect. 
This feeling, in many ways great, but 
especially moral, by the manner in 
which it binds him, first to a cer- 
tain division of mankind, and then 
to all the species, is peculiar to him 
who has leisure to sweep the whole 
range of his science—and it always 
has been a very powerful agent of 
civilization. To the humbler instruct- 
ed this feeling cannot be ; at least it 
is in a far inferior degree. 

But the effects of knowledge on 
the higher and on the lower orders 
of society, supposing them both to be 
well educated, are essentially the 
same. To know causes, and the laws 
by which they act, is, if the causes 
are within human reach, and the par- 
ticular case within ours, to command 
the operation and the effects. This 
takes place in the field of physical 
nature. The science of the last and 
present century has shewn thisin new 
and myy oy x! splendour. It takes 
place in the field of moral nature. 
This has been verified from the be- 
ginning of the world in all those, who, 
se or privately, have, by their 
‘cnowledge of humanity, governed 
men, personally, or by powerfully- 
conceived institutions. But moral has 
never been placed in the same clear 
evidence with physical science. Its 
principles have not been certainiy 
found and stated, and doubt removed 
from them. If stated, they are not 
communicated as certainly and easily 
as those of physical truth, because 
the mind that receives must, notwith- 
standing, also supply the data from 
itself, in a manner to which there is 
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nothing exactly answering in physical 
science. Nevertheless, the issue is 
the same, though no such striking and 
widely-diffused result of science is to 
be shewn, namely, that the knowledge 
of the causes and their laws is to man 
the command of the effects. 

Secondly, the reaction of know- 
ledge, and of the pursuit of it, on the 
faculties which seek it, is most im- 
portant to all men—the invigorating 

of intellect, the principles of reason- 
ing acquired, the habit of its exer- 
tion, acuteness, subtlety, discrimina- 
tion, comprehensiveness—these re- 
sults of study remain; even if the 
knowledge, in attaining which they 
were acquired, were afterwards abau- 
doned as useless, or could be oblite- 
rated ; they remain, and are transfer- 
red to every new pursuit. 

Thirdly, the affections that accom- 
pany knowledge are the same. For 
instance, the moral emotion with 
which the recital of great and good 
deeds is heard or read—the wide, 
profound, and variously enriched 
sympathy with which the great his- 
tory of our species is contemplated 
—the most solemn feelings, not un- 
mixed, indeed, with those of delight, 
which accompany the study of the 
Works and of the Word of God. To 
the poorest man, if he have a heart 
and a soul, what a treasure the reli- 
gious feelings which accompany the 
study of nature! The moral sensi- 
bilities which are set aflow by the 
contemplation of heroic virtues !— 
the pathetic transports with which a 

easant’s heart may beat in recollect- 
ing the actions of great heroes of old, 
the high deliverers of their country, 
“ The Patriot Tell—the Bruce of Ban- 
nockburn !” 

Finally, there is the feeling of self- 
respect which is excited by intellec- 
tual attainment, and the hopeful, joy- 
ful feeling which runs on ‘with the 
labour and rogress of the acquisi- 
tion ; and effects rather than feelings, 
the health of mind which waits upon 
vigorous, well-supported, but not ex- 
cessive exertion, as the body receives 
health from its own activity; and, 
lastly, the blamelessness and perfect 
innocence of employment. 

The greater part of these effects 
arealike to one Order*and to another, 
except, perhaps, the first ; to wit, the 
power which knowledge gives. How- 
ever, that also—for though the sphere 
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of action should be very limited, 
the difference between knowle 
and no knowledge, within that sphere, 
may be very great. 

The question of Education in this 
country has become more interest- 
ing from the great change that has 
long been taking place, and the end 
of which it is not easy to foresee, in 
the condition, and consequently in 
the character, of our population. 
There has been a great extension of 
the power of commerce, not only in 
itself, including, of course, manufac- 
tures, but in the commercializing of 
agriculture. Hence innumerable old 
relations are broken up, local attach- 
ments extirpated; the close, daily, 
familiar, loving bond between the 
higher and lower dissolved: there- 
fore the power of opinion and man- 
ners as hereditary, as of one class 
binding another, as of immutable 
vicinage, is undermined and reft. 
Further, the commercial condition, 
principle, or element in the social 
structure is this, that each man traf- 
fics in himself; that is, without dis- 

aragement, that in respect of the 
rst great necessity—maintenance,— 
out of which nature has forged one 


of the most felt, seen, and infrangible 
bonds of society, he freely and abso- 
lutely chooses,—one may say he is 
loose to choose,—his Relations. For- 
merly, he was in these respects 
strongly bound, though still free, by 


personal and local relations. He 
would not leave his village—his ser- 
vice. His was a state intermediate 
between villanage and commercial in- 
dependence, which are the two ex- 
tremes. Then, relations in which 
was strong,always good feeling, help- 
ed greatly to determine, where, and 
of whom, he should receive mainte- 
nance. Now he estimates it in mo- 
ney—his labour is worth so much— 
he has it to sell—he takes it to mar- 
ket. This is the solution of old ties, 
of old structure, by the infusion of 
the commercial element. Of old the 
unrooting of a peasant was like the 
unrooting of a tree. Moreover, the 
farming labourer lived in the farmer’s 
house—now in his own, and, in many 
districts in England, lodges in public 
houses. Here .is the institution of 
the estimate of value for the estimate 
of relations; or of value receivable 
in money, for value received, there 


is no denying it, by the heart, measu- 
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red in feelings and in sentiments, 
This state of things exposes the agri. 
cultural population more to the in. 
fluence of vice and of ignorance, 
They need more than they did know. 
ledge and instruction, and more than 
ever such knowledge and instruction 
as is of a genial, generous, and moral 
kind, pe. their best affections 
within their own nearest and closest 
relations of sons, brothers, fathers, 
and keeping alive, if possible, that 
kindness and respect for the higher 
orders, which of old the bold peasant. 
ry of England, their country’s pride, 
rejoiced to shew after their own 
homely and independent fashion. 
How far, were this subject pursued 
into all its bearings, we should have 
to regret this change, we shall not 
now take upon us to say; but to be 
regretted or rejoiced in, the change 
demands attention from all who wish 
well to the character of the peo- 
ple. Advancing wealth, and arts 
multiplying and augmenting their 
power, split the ancient frame of so- 
ciety. In earlier times, men are all 
bound together, high and low, rich 
and poor. They sleep under one roof; 
they eat at one board. As they go on, 
two things happen :—The society 
comes to consist of a much greater 
variety of orders or classes of socie- 
ties within the society; and, second- 
ly, what was done for love is done 
for money. Both are principles of 
division. A patriarch might have 
some of his people who were artists 
at need; afterwards there are confra- 
ternities of artificers. Those who are 
thus separated become moreand more 
self-dependent. So that in the early 
time, the contexture and strength of 
society by personal dependencies was 
much greater ; afterwards it depends 
upon other principles, upon a ration- 
estimate of the right and necessity 
of union, upon the sense of common 
interest, upon moral views and sym- 
pathies, on an idea of the obligation 
of patriotism, and of civic allegiance. 
Thus there is a continual dissolving 
of the old bonds, and a substitute of 
new principles of union. If it may 
happen that the bonds are dissolved 
faster than the new principles spring’ 
up,—for that period there will be re- 
laxation and impairing of the union 
of society. The end of all this is, that 
the spirit which accompanied the 
closer union, is ina great measure 
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ne,—the spirit of control of opinion 
of the higher classes over the lower, 
of more intimately shewn and morali- 
zing example, of befriending and sa- 
lutary advice, and further, that cordial 
and endearing spirit that gladdened 
the face of every day’s life, and was 
sunshine upon merry England. 

Then, there is a great part of Eng- 
land, nearly a third of it all, where 
the country labourers are all, without 
any individual or national distress, 
but as a calm, regular, and immutable 
procedure, paid half their wages out 
of the poor rates. This isso wholly 
uncalled for, and so flagrant an ab- 
surdity, and is so visibly of no use to 
the labourer, but simply a device by 
which the landlord helps to pay the 
farmer’s man, for which in all pro- 
bability he is repaid in the shape of 
higher rent, that there can be no dif- 
ficulty in its being swept away, at a 
week’s notice, by an act of Parlia- 
ment. And the system itself must 
be so blighting upon the character of 
the people,—though it is real repay- 
ment of labour,—by the mode of it, 
being repayment with the aspect of 
alms, and other degrading circum- 
stances connected with it, that the 
first indispensable step to raising the 
character of the people where it ex- 
ists, must be to remove it. 

Then, with regard tothe proper ser- 
vants of commerce in manufactures 
in great towns and districts, they ge- 
nerally have great leisure from high 
wages, in prosperous, which we be- 
lieve are their natural times, though 
we have seen deep distress, and they 
have often acommand of money. Of 
them, particularly, itmay be said, that 
the modern extension of commerce 
has made an era, since it has suddenly 
made them a most large proportion 
of the population ; and on account of 
them han is occasion for interfering 
now, to give instruction, if for no other 
moral utility, for the innocentemploy- 
ment of time. It is probable that, be- 
tween self-respect, and the habit of 
better, among other things of more do- 
mestic, employmentof his leisure, the 
workman who from the times, or at 
all times from the nature of his more 
skilful work, got wages beyond pre- 
sent maintenance, would lay the ex- 
cess by ; and instead of spending even 
a portion, sometimes a large one, of 
the time due to labour, in presently 
consuming its produce, would attend 





steadily to his duty, thus serving his 
employer and the community at the 
same moment, besides making him- 
self, by his property and his respecta- 
bility, a valuable member of society. 
Besides, what cannot be overlooked, 
by his better manner of spending, ex- 
citing, as a consumer of a higher or- 
der, the higher industry of the country. 
We are at a time when the question, 
whatthe character of our commercial 
wr is, is of mighty moment, 
and is likely to become every day of 
mightier still, The first part of in- 
struction we are bound to provide is 
Religion ; and that is provided by our 
Establishments, if those who accept 
of the offices fulfil them. It is not 
less than the duty of the minister, 
when this is, from the numbers, hu- 
manly possible, to know that every 
parishioner, every soul within his 
cure, is instructed. The Country of- 
fers much to the senses, if they are 
open; much variety of occupation ; 
taking hold, through elementary feel- 
ings blended with the senses, on the 
will. Hence, in such occupations, a 
natural virtue. In towns and manu- 
factories, occupation has often much 
mischief in it. Minds are separated 
from natural attachments, from the 
sky, from the earth, from localities. 
The man is more left to what is in- 
ternal, and is more immixed with 
society. Therefore in himself, and in 
his social relations, more is to be de- 
manded, and more to be produced, 
that is good. Give him, therefore, 
knowledge ; make it an occupation ; 
quell his inferior by his higher na- 
ture. We do not enquire so anxious- 
ly how he will app » how he will 
appropriate it. e peasant hardly 
needs instruction for an occupation ; 
he needs it for the influence of the 
ideas it has imparted upon his mind, 
whilst that mind bears them often 
silently unperceived in itself. In 
the town, we want it for the oc- 
cupation, the possession of the man 
by it, from moment to moment, from 
hour to hour. 

There is no need of entering at pre- 
sent into any argument on the com- 
parative character of our agricultural 
and peers population. But 
this is certain, and itis obvious to all 
eyes, that with great Intelligence, and 
many estimable qualities, there is 
among the latter much moral evil, 
which neyer can be cured by amerely 
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secular education. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by believing that the people 
of any great commercial country will 
ever be able to guide themselves safe- 
ly by cultivated intellect. Christia- 
nity alone is the strength of the State. 
If the Bible be neglected—we must 
notsay despised—butifit be laid aside 
merely for Sabbath hours, and those 
perhaps unfrequent, interrupted, and 
inspired by no very devout spirit,— 
and all other kinds of knowledge ele- 
vated to a higher place in men’s opi- 
nions than “ saving knowledge,”— 
panegyrised by the most eloquent in 
the land, as the foundation on which 
the pillars of a nation’s prosperity 
rest ; so that a man belonging to the 
working classes comes to value him- 
self chiefly on account of the acqui- 
sitions he has made, perhaps, in some 
branch of physical science or art,— 
if,-by insensible degrees, religion 
comes to be considered. by the poor 
man as a thing of secondary import- 
ance,—and it is not easy to see how 
that can be otherwise, if his whole 
mind, during its leisure hours, is to 
.be applied, with all its faculties and 
feelings, to knowledge lying out of the 
sphere of religion,—then Education, 


so far from being a blessing, will be 
a bane, and that which men call light 
_will be darkness. Symptoms of some 
approaching evil like this are visible 


in the aspect of the times. Those 
who think that human nature is suf- 
ficient in itself for its own earthly 
destiny, and would rather wish to 
keep religion, that is, Christianity, in 
the back-ground, will give a different 
interpretation of these signs. Many 
persons there are, who, wishing well 
to their species, and electing them- 


(Jaa, 
selves members of the Philosophical 
Order, declare that the Religion of 
the State ought to be respected ; but 
what their eyes chiefly regard, is the 
march of intellect. Others again fear 
hilosophy —fear the diffusion of 
cnowledge—would keep the bulk of 
mankind, if not in darkness, cer- 
tainly “now in glimmer and now in 
gloom,” and in almost a blind subjec- 
tion to a creed. To neither class 
would we wish to belong; but this we 
will say, that no man who desires to 
promote the interests of his fellow- 
creatures, will scruple to declare his 
faith, and to uphold it, from the fear, 
in this liberal and enlightened age, 
as we are proud to call it, of being 
thought a bigot, and no philosopher. 
It is the blessed nature of our reli- 
gion, that it teaches to the unintel- 

‘tual that which lies beyond the fa- 
culties of the wisest of the sons of 
men. The meek and humble cotta- 
ger, who has seen only that small 
segment of the visible creation that is 
bounded by the hills encircling his 
native valley, and who has read few 
books but One, knows more in his 
simple heart of perfect morality, than 
the highest mind that ever trusted 
entirely to the illumination of its own 
reason. 

On these grounds, therefore, have 
we all along been zealous for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among all or- 
ders of the people. Into some of the 
schemes proposed for the spread of 
Education, we purpose ere long to 
enquire; and also into the state of 
Education, as it is carried on in our 
highest Universities, and in our hum- 
blest Parish-schools, 
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ON THE RECENT ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 


Ir is commonly supposed that an 
inseparable connexion exists between 
literature and the fine arts ; but upon 
examination it would seem this is 
an erroneous opinion. They are 
both, in their highest efforts, the re- 
sults of certain occasional states of 
the public mind affecting the peculiar 
endowments of individuals. 

In so far as the productions of li- 
terature saa topics for the chisel 
or the pencil, it may be said an al- 
liance exists between the sculptor, 
the painter, and the writer, and in- 
asmuch as the creations of sculpture 
and painting furnish matter for the 
descriptive pen, the connexion and 
reciprocity are indisputable ; but still 
there is a want of precision in ascri- 
bing that connexion and reciprocity 
to any natural or necessary mutual 
dependence. 

their highest, as well as in their 
lowest faculties, a distinctive princi- 
le peculiar to each isso clear and 
efined, that it may almost be de- 
scribed.as an organic difference. In- 
deed, this distinction is so prominent, 
that it requires some degree of con- 
sideration to discover any mutua- 
lity amongst them; the alleged con- 
nexion being an after thought, formed 
subsequent to, and in consequence 
of, the occasional aids they recipro- 
cally give to each other. A horse as 
developed from the marble by a 
sculptor, and the horse of Homer or 
of Job, have no obvious moral simi- 
larity. The sculptor may exhibit both, 
but the one which is the product of 
his own conception, and those which 
come from the suggestions of others, 
will be very different. 

It is a curious fact, long determi- 
ned by experience, that there is an 
imitative faculty possessed by many 
professors of the fine arts, altoge- 
ther different from the peculiar crea- 
tive faculty which constitutes the 
genius of a genuine artist. The fine 
copies of the great works of the old 
masters, as they are called, are the 

roductions of this imitative faculty. 
t would even seem that there is a 
third class of artists, consisting of 
those who have the power of em- 
bodying the suggestions of others, 
but which power deserts them to a 
VOL. XXVII. NO. CLXI. 


great degree when they attempt to 
give form and pressure to their own 
conceptions. 

The noblest progeny of the arts, 
however, spring not from literature, 
but are of the artists’ own minds. 
They come perfect from their imagi- 
nations, as Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter. Such are the works of 
Claude. From what book, or poem, 
or description, did that elegant and 
sensitive student of nature derive the 
subjects of his unrivalled pencil ? 

he Apollo is equally the concep- 
tion of the artist; and scarcely one 
of all the great pictures of Raphael 
can be said to owe their subjects to 
any lite description. The merest 
hints are all that literature has sup- 
plied to him. ‘ 

No doubt the intelligence diffused 
by literature assists in exalting and 
refining the spirit of artists ; but it is 
not essential to them, as the fact of 
many excellent artists being ignorant 
even of the commonest generalties 
of literature sufficiently proves. . In 
the time of Julius II. and Leo X., 
when the arts had attained a brighter 
ascendency than they have since 
done, literature was not so generally 
diffused as it is in our time, when 
art is as much cultivated as it was in 
those epochs. 

. Claiming, then, an independence 
for art from literature, acknowled- 
ging at the same time the reciprocity 
which exists between them, we as- 
sume, that a taste for the one may be 
cherished without engendering an 
predilections for the other. Inde 
connoisseurs and dealers in works of 
art, are in general distinguished for 
their literary ignorance ; nor does it 
appear to be at all necessary that the 
taste to discern the professional 
merits of a painting, or of a piece of 
sculpture, should be dependent on a 
knowledge of the history or legend 
of the subject, or on any knowledge 
of literature at all. 

We have been led into these re- 
flections by re | lately, in acursory 
manner, inspected the state and pro- 
gress of the new @rnaments of the 
metropolis, and by occasional con- 
versation with some of the most 
esteemed artists of the day. 

B 
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It appears that, with reference to the 
former, a degree of effect is studied, 
which may be questionable in point 
of taste ; and which could never have 

ned had the minds of the archi- 
tects been imbued with a right know- 
ledge of philosophical principles. In- 
dividuallty is sacrificed to general 
effect—superb ectenpatied rows of 
vate houses, suggest the magnifi - 
— of palaces, as if the edifices 
had been originally intended for the 
mansions of kings; and 7 the 
grandeur of this is indisputable, it 
et may be doubted whether there 
k not a hypocrisy in it abhorrent to 
just feeling. 

When it is considered that all these 
-_ frontages are but the screens of 
ordinary dwellings, it must be allow- 
ed oe the effect is disproportioned 
to their purpose—begetting, upon re- 
flection, meaner idee, be of the 
artist’s genius, and the taste of the 
age — such things are admi- 
ted, would have been the case 
had the structures been raised in a 
style and character more commen- 
surate with their use. Doubtless 
we should not be able, but for com- 
binations of many houses, to obtain 
such a number of splendid terraces 


as those in the Regent’s Park, and 
now pooctag en the gardens of Carl- 


ton-House ; but are not such ornate 
structures at variance with propriety, 
and, after all, but an un ming 
apery of those architectural orna- 
ments, which are only fitly appro- 
priated to public edifices ? 

Without ——- on the validity 
of the notion, that there is a propriety 
in all things, which cannot be ne- 
glected without offending taste, we 
would suggest for consideration, 
whether a simplicity, becoming the 
station, fortune, and vocations of the 
inhabitants, should not be visible in 
their houses? And, if this be just, 
whether we are not cherishing a me- 
retricious taste, by not discriminatin 
the exterior splendour of the build- 

referred to from the uses to 
which they are applied? If we or- 
nament private dwellings so highly, 
by what superiority of features shall 
w rise public edifices? It 
is admitted, that magnificence, in its 
truest sense, in asehitecture, is fittest 
employed on national works; that 
simplicity best becomes the resi- 
dence of the common citizens; and 
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that dignity is requisite to the abodes 
of opulence and nobility. But how 
shall these; distinctions be preserved 
—distinctions which good taste im- 
periously yequires—if all varieties of 
the people inhabit the same sort of 
structures? Without, therefore, de. 
nying the picturesque effect of the 
beautiful terraces to which we have 
alluded, or in the remotest degree 
meet the elegance of their 
architecture, we would venture to 
ask, if simplicity and fitness would 
not have awakened more agreeable 
associations, than those feel of 
dissatisfaction and —— which 
such inappropriate magnificence can- 
not but call forth ? “We shall just 
mention a fact illustrative of our 
objection to the false taste of giving 
to rows of private houses the = 
geous outsides of palaces. Tue TER- 
RACES IN THE GARDENS OF CARLTON- 
HovusE ARE IN A NOBLER STYLE OF 
THE CORINTHIAN ORDER THAN EVEN 
THE NEW PALACE ERECTING IN THEIR 
vicinity! Can such disproportion 
be consistent with common sense, or 
in good taste? If the properties of 
taste may be so dispensed with 
merely for effect, could the erection 
of private residences with domes and 
steeples, like cathedrals and church- 
es, be objected to? Our objection 
is, not to the effect of the thing, but 
to the unfitness of that effect—to the 
a application of the prin- 
ciple of public buildings to private 
houses. 

In architecture, more than to any 
other of the fine arts, we still ac- 
knowledge the ancients as our mas- 
ters; and yet there is neither evi- 
dence nor reason to believe that they 
committed such solecisms as those 
upon which we have ventured to ani- 
madvert. The exhumated cities in 
the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius do 
not shew one instance of such in- 
congruous structures. In all the 
ruins of Rome itself there is not an 
example of rows of private buildings 
having been erected in the style of 
public structures. All the remains 
that attract the admiration of poste- 
rity consist of the relics of particu- 
lar structures, but few of them are 
of private residences, even of the 
— citizens—a fact which justi- 

es us in saying, that no such taste 
as that of which we complain ex- 
isted anciently in the most gor- 
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geous capital which the world has 
yet seen. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the ex- 

uisite beauty of the Athenian tem- 

es, Aristotle tells us, that the streets 
of Athens were mean and narrow— 
a fact which, were there no other 
evidence, would serve to shew that 
the inhabitants had the good taste 
not to suffer their habitations to cope 
with the temples of the gods, or the 
palaces of kings. The Athenian re- 
mains are still sufficient to attest the 
justness of this. Among all the rub- 

ish of ancient days which fil] the 
streets of Athens, nothing has ever 
been discovered: that could warrant 
us even to fancy that the private ci- 
tizens then attempted to rival, in the 
exterior of their dwellings, the sum 
tuous architecture that belongs only 
to palaces, 

t may be objected to the view 
herein taken of those ornaments of 
the Metropolis, that whatever was 
the usage of the ancients, it cannot 
be denied that these splendid piles 
are decidedly elegant, and that the 
admiration which they uniformly ex- 
cite justifies the taste in which they 
have been raised. But is there not 
something fallacious in this? There 
is a beauty in proportion altogether 
independent of fitness or utility ; and 
we ought not to allow the influence 
of that beauty to delude us from the 
hossanteg graces of the other; nor 
should the drift of our argument be 
so evaded. For we do not object to 
rows of houses being erected, even 
of the most superb character, to suit 
the improved delicacy of domestic 
comfort, but only to the palazial 
character which is given to them, 
We contend, that good taste requires 
that each house should be indivi- 
dualized in the row, and that the or- 
naments of the row should become 
the character of private houses, It 
is preposterous that columns of 
greater dimensions than those of the 
royal palace should stand between 
windows on which we see bills an- 
nouncing apartments to let. It is 
that columniar mania that we find 
fault with. 

Besides, it is incompatible with 
the right principles of architecture, 
to see two rows of windows between 
the architrave and the base of a co- 
lonnade, in any and every case. It 
is an expedient to reconcile us to 
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huge columns, but it is intrinsically 
barbarous. It had its origin, we 
doubt not, in those times of peril and 
dismay, when necessity caused the 
public colonnades in Rome to be 
converted into private houses, mas 
king two stories where the original 
architect intended one only should 
be. It is worthy of remark, as to this 
point, that neither of those two great 
architects, Inigo Jones and Sir Chris« 
topher Wren, in their greatest struc+ 
tures, committed such an error in 
the grammar of their art, as to make 
one row of pillars serve two stories. 
In that grand mansion, the Banquet- 
ing-house of Whitehall, the two 
stories are beautifully and fitly di- 
vided. Just turn from the Banquet- 
ing-house, and compare its simplici« 
ty, majesty, and fitness, as a part of 
a palace, with the colonnade screen 
of the public offices on the other side 
of the street; and yet that scréen is 
not without its merits, for, admitting 
the two-floor arrangement to be le- 
gitimate, it is one of the finest pieces 
of Corinthian architecture which the 
metropolis can boast of. 

A radical error evidently runs in 
the minds of all our architects ; they 

ire at too much; they study the 
beauty of proportion too devotedly, 
and neglect the 4 ge beauty of 
fitness. We have, in consequence, 
immense piles raised at prodigious 
cost, with scarcely a single buildi 
that any man, with a right feeling o' 
this art, can admire. 

Perhaps the least objectionable— 
we should rather say, the most beau- 
tiful of all the new buildings—is the 
new Post-office. It has, in the wings, 
the two-floor fault certainly, but the 
portico is chaste, and very noble; 
and no one can fall into the mistake 
of thinking the building is either a 
row of private houses or a palace. 
It bears upon it throughout the cha- 
racter of fitness, and of an edifice 
devoted to public business. In its 
special purpose, it lacks, however, 
in one particular—it has not a cover- 
ed way for receiving the mails ; and 
the grandeur of the well-proportion- 
ed Ionic style in which it has been 
erected would have been enhanced; 
had the base of the whole buildin; 
been higher and rusticated. Still, 
however, it is one of the noblest struc- 
tures in the whole empire, and ree 
flects credit, not only on the architect, 
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but on the party by whom he was 
instructed, whoever that may have 
been—report says, Sir Francis Free- 
ling ; and the edifice is worthy of the 
reputation he enjoys for superior in- 
telligence, both in his public and 
private capacity. 
There are some points in the Lon- 

don University which also deserve 
commendation. The portico is de- 
cidedly the finest thing of the kind 
in all this country, but it is certainly 
not faultless. Somehow, there is, in 
all our greatest works, a seeking af- 
ter petty conveniences, which ob- 
trude meanness into the midst of 
magnificence. Thus, for some truly 
* BASE” purpose, the opportunity of 
exhibiting a superb ascent is sacri- 
ficed, and a cramped and crooked 
stair occupies the place where a spa- 
cious flight should have been spread 
to receive the votaries of wisdom 
and science. It may also be object- 
ed to this grand feature of a building, 
which promises to possess the sim- 
plicity that we so earnestly desire to 
see cultivated, that the columns are 
too closely placed ther; and so 
we thought at the first view, but re- 
peated examinations have brought 
us over to the taste of the architect, 
even while we are compelled to ac- 
knowl that he has better satis- 
fied our feelings than our reason. It 
is only, indeed, when we compare 

the extent of the inter-columniations, 

with those in which the windows are 

placed in the body of the building, 

that we find any thing like a reason 

to think the portico crowded. The 

dome, however, is detestable; the 

form is ugly, the lantern upon it vile, 
and there is an altogetherness of the 

grotesque about it, not only unwor- 

thy of the building, but constantly 

reminding us of the conical cap of 
an old-fashioned coffee-pot, or a Kil- 

marnock night-cap inflated—Would 
we could say with the efficacy of 

Richard III., “ Off with his head!” If 
there must be a dome, let it be in ac- 
cordance with the style of the por- 
tico. 

We were affected with something 
of the same feeling with which we 
contemplated the portico of the Uni- 
versity— 


“ The sense of beauty glowing at the 
heart”— ~ 


in coming up the Green Park Jate- 
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ly, by the classical simplicity of the 
feat of Wellesley-house, the new 
mansion of the Duke of Welling. 
ton. Always excepting our objec- 
tion to the bad grammar of two 
floors between the architrave and 
the base of columns, this mansion 
is one of the finest specimens of 
simple dignity we have ever seen. 
We really had doubted that there 
was an architect in England so fine- 
ly imbued with the feeling of the 
antique, as the gentleman must be 
who designed that noble elevation. 
It has but one fault, and a few pounds 
would remove it. The front having 
been raised on an old building, part 
of the cornice and superstructure of 
the walls are higher than the roof ; by 
carrying the cornice and superstruc- 
ture round the east corner, and be- 
tween the two chimneys, this defect 
would be concealed, and the beauty 
of the general effect greatly increased. 
We have not heard the name of the 
architect, but if this rifacimento be 
a first work, he will soon rank among 
the most accomplished of his bre- 
thren. 

Earl Dudley has also had an ex- 
pensive rifacimento, in which some 
pretension to architectural propriety 
may be discerned; but though in 
good taste, the whole pease as a 
common-place air, and is really, for 
a noble mansion, below criticism. 
But my Lord Grosvenor’s—oh, Lord! 
We have heard your Lordship talk 
of throwing bibles and prayer-books 
at the heads of bishops, but if we had 
a Vitruvius sufficiently heavy, we 
know whose face should be as flat 
as the man’s in the moon in less time 
than a chip of a chisel. What do 
you mean, sir, by carving stones, and 
putting them up in that style ? Why, 
sir, your offence is a sin as great 
against taste as idolatry is against 
religion. Inthe name of blocks and 
rubbish, who is Earl Grosvenor’s 
architect? He ought not to live. Let 
him be instantly stoned to death. We 
thought blind windows could not be 
carried farther than they have been 
in the Bank of England ; but we had 
formed too small an idea of the ex- 
tent of human absurdity. We, how- 
ever, tolerated them there on account 
of their emblematic fitness. It is not 
requisite, as every body knows, that 
the Bank Directors should see or 
know any thing of what is going on 
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out of doors ; and it is a settled point 
that the proprietors shall not see 
what is doing within. But what is 
the meaning of the stone and lime 
in Earl Grosvenor’s daylights? If 
the interior arrangements required 
the windows to be shut up, why were 
not false ones inserted? or, where 
the shams are, could not niches and 
statues have been? But it may be 
said that it is unjust to judge an un- 
finished work. Not in this instance, 
for what his Lordship has done is a 
completed part, and is as bad as any 
thing of the sort can be, and yet, but 
for “ the indigent blind” between the 
pillars, the general effect would be 
so gorgeous as to draw off the atten- 
tion from the unfitness of the archi- 
tecture. It is but justice, however, 
to notice, with unreserved approba- 
tion, the beauty of one of Lord Gros- 
venor’s new squares—Beigrave. It in 
many points meets our wishes as to 
the fitmess of the ornaments for pri- 
vate houses. It is one of the finest 
things we have yet had. 

In the midst of so many fine things 
with which it is not difficult to find 
fault, the whole being of human ori- 
gin and execution, one building, as 


ar as rig meni the architecture, is in 


the most beautiful specimens of the 
residential style we have ever seen, 
either at home or abroad—the Mar- 
quis of Stafford’s mansion, which was 
intended for the residence of the late 
Duke of York. We do not know if 
it has yet received a name; but un- 
christened as it may be, it is impos- 
sible to look at the elegant simplicity 
which invests the walls without ac- 
knowledging its superiority, not only 
comparatively, if there can be compa- 
rison where there is no similitude— 
for unquestionably London contains 
nothing like it—but absolutely as a 
work of art. We esteem the archi- 
tecture of the mural as nearly 
faultless. We have looked and look- 
ed again without being able to dis- 
cover any one thing, in the evident 
conception of the architect, between 
the cornice and the ground, which 
could have been improved. Every 
thing-in the elevation of the four 
frontsappears to have been suggested 
by the profoundest consideration, 
first, of the use and convenience of 
the building, and second, of the de- 
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gree of ornament of which a concep- 
tion so pure was susceptible, with- 
out losing its domestic character in 
something more allied to an edifice 
for public pleasure. Above all things, 
we admire it for shewing the grace- 
fulness of giving the columns no more 
to do than belongs to their proper 
station in the building. The bar- 
barous double floor is not permitted 
to shew its vulgar face. With the 
exception of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s residence at Stowe, we have 
never seen, either at home or abroad, 
any building in which the amenity 
of architecture was at all so beau- 
tiful. But it has, as a whole, one 
enormous fault, the huge visible roof. 
It reminds us of an elegant woman 
under one of those cab-like bonnets 
too much in size and in fashion. It 
is, however, probable that this is in- 
tended to be amended; indeed, we 
cannot conceive that the artist who 
planned a structure at once so re- 
fined and appropriate, did not con- 
template the effect of a few statues 
upon the different points. We have 
over and over viewed it with 
respect to the effect of such orna- 
ments, and every new time became 
more and more convinced that it 
wants but such ornaments to take 
away all attention from the moun- 
tainous roof. At least we devoutly 
wish the noble proprietor would 
be at the small expense of tempo- 
rarily trying the effect of statues 
on those parts which we conceive 
were originally designed to receive 
them. But besides statues on the 
different wings and porticos, we 
think it would be improved by a few 
ornaments on the top of those inner 
walls which rise in the centre above 
the roof. It is really to be deplored 
that so fine a thing should not be 
made as perfect as practicable. 
From bhis unique edifice we turn 
to the new palace, but it is too ex- 
tensive to be discussed * the end of 
a paper; and as we therefore pro 
i. ped re it fully, in all ts oa 
and particulars, we shall devote an 
entire paper to the subject. First,. 


because it was rashly condemned — 


in design before even the walls were 
raised, and, now that they are up, it 
is, we do think, still viewed with an 
unjust and invidious eye, 


. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


No. IV. 


TO THE HEADS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Much of what I have said on buy- 
ing at the cheapest market, applies 
in principle to bounties ; and, in con- 
sequence, a brief notice of the doc- 
trines of the Economists respecting 
them, will be sufficient. 

Nothing could well be more unsa- 
tisfactory in both fact and reasoning, 
than that part of Adam Smith’s ares. 
which relates to bounties: it gives 
the most erroneous definition of the 
nature and objects of bounties ; and 
in truth it is nothing better than a 
tissue of fallacious data and deduc- 
tions. Its author says of a bounty on 
the export of corn, that it cannot 
benefit the agriculturists, because if 
it raise the price of corn, it will raise 
the price of labour, and in conse- 
quence, of all commodities equally ; 
ergo the real price, or exchangeable 
value of corn will not be raised, there 
will be merely a fall in the value of 
silver, and the rise in corn will be 
only a nominal one to the producers 
of it.* This, which as I have shewn, 
is likewise the doctrine of the Ricar- 
do school, is really too absurd for 
refutation. If corn be doubled in 
price, there will be such a rise of 
wages, as will raise the yard of broad 
cloth from 30s. to 60s.; the yard of 
— cotton from 3s. to 6s.; the 

ozen of wine from 50s. to 100s. ; the 
pound of tea from 10s. to 20s.; and 
the general taxes and rates of the 
country from seventy or eighty to 
one hundred and fifty millions! If 
this be true, it can make no difference 
to the farmer whether the price of 
the quarter of wheat be 20s. or 100s. 
Here is a specimen of science per- 
fectly unique. 

Taking his stand on this, Smith 
sm that if a bounty raise the price 
of corn, it will not increase produc- 


tion. Of course, if the bounty should 
raise wheat from 40s. to 80s., no ad- 
ditional wheat would be grown! 
These, as I have said, are likewise 
the doctrines of Ricardo and his fol- 
lowers. They insist that if corn rise, 
wages and other commodities will 
rise equally, so that the expenses of 
cultivation will be so far increased 
as to absorb the whole of the advance 
in the price of corn; and then they 
insist that the high price of the latter 
is the sole source of rent, and the 
only thing which can enable inferior 
land to be cultivated. This is equi- 
valent to maintaining that an advance 
in the price of corn cannot yield any 
additional profit to the farmer, and 
that it yields him great additional 
profit. 

It is not necessary for me to speak 
particularly of a bounty on the ex- 
port of corn, because this country 
exports none. According to the 
Economists, bounties, I use the words 
of Adam Smith, are liable, in the first 
— to “the general objection of 

orcing some part of the industry of 
the country into a channel less ad- 
a than that in which it 
would run of its own accord; and, 
secondly, to the particular objection 
of forcing it not only into a channel 
that is less advantageous, but into 
one that is actually disadvantageous ; 
the trade which cannot be carried on 
but by means of a bounty being ne- 
cessarily a losing trade.” They as- 
sert that bounties operate as a tax on 
the community. 

It will be seen that the first objee- 
tion is in reality the assumption that 
capital and Jabour can always find 
beneficial employment; it maintains 
that if bounty do not employ them in 
one trade, they will employ them- 
selves more profitably in some other. 





* Smith says, “the nature of things has stamped upon corn a real value, which can- 


not be altered by merely altering its money price. 
monopoly of the home market can raise that value. 


No bounty upon exportation, no 
The freest competition cannot lower 


it.” I wish to speak respectfully of one who was evidently an honest, as well as able 
writer, but when I find him on cardinal points putting forth outrageous errors like 
this, I am compelled to say that none of his opinions ought to be received without severe 


scrutiny. 
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I said sufficient in my last to refute 
this. It is opposed to all experience. 
Every old country finds it constantly 
a matter of difficulty to provide a 
sufficiency of employment for its 
population ; and it grants bounties to 

reserve labour from idleness, but 
not to tempt it from one trade to an- 
other. Its object in regard to capital 
is, either to protect it from the loss, 
or to widen its field of employment. 
I will now state the cases in which 
bounties are resorted to. 

1. A bounty is granted to establish 
some new trade which could not ex- 
ist without. For example, one was 
granted to the British and Irish fish- 
eries: the object was to give em- 
ployment to those who otherwise 
would have been in idleness and 
want; and to obtain a trade, which 
otherwise would not have existed or 
would have been monopolized by 
foreigners. A a granted 
on the export of silks; the object 
was to give the manufacturers a 
foreign trade, which they otherwise 
could not obtain. 

2. A bounty is granted to protect 
some established trade from destruc- 
tion or serious injury. One was 
granted to the whale fisheries; the 
object was to nurture a trade which 
was in danger of being abandoned. 
A bounty was granted on the export 
of refined sugar ; the object was to 
preserve a valuable foreign trade to 
the refiners and sugar colonies. If 
the linen manufacture, or any other, 
were in danger of having its foreign 
markets taken from it, by foreign com- 
petitors,a bounty was granted for its 
protection. 

The fact that Adam Smith cen- 
sures bounties for being pool 
granted on exportation, and not on 
production, proves that he misunder- 
stood their nature. A bounty on ex- 
portation must necessarily be one on 
production; its object is to cause 
commodities to be produced which 
otherwise could not be, and if they 
are not produced, itis not paid. But 
when production can thrive without 
bounties, they are not granted ; they 
only are employed nk spo they are 
nec for its existence ; they are 
intended to enable this country to 
produce goods which, without them, 
would be produced by foreigners. 

With regard, then, to the first 
case—a foreign nation has a yaluable 
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trade in the export of fish, silks, or 
any other commodity ; and England, 
by means of a bounty, can gain this 
trade, without diminishing her ex- 
ports to the foreign nation. Ought 
she to do so ? 

The question in reality is—thé 
trade can be bought—is it worth the 
a money ? England 
can obtain it by paying an annual 
per centage on its amount; will it, 
on such terms, yield her more gain on 
the one hand, than loss on the other ? 

In — to the Economists, 
it may be taken for granted, that in 
all such cases she has as much capital 
and labour idle as the trade calls for. 
Generally, the trade is already es- 
tablished at home; the bounty mere- 
ly extends it to foreign parts, and 
pip gives employment to an ex- 
cess of capital and labour which it 
contains. It only requires a little 
additional capital at the first, and this 
little creates the necessary increase 
afterwards. All trades, in truth, after 
they are commenced, create the capi- 
tal requisite for their extension ; capi- 
tal is only increased in this manner. 
If the silk manufacture had never 
been established, the capital e 
in it would never have existed ; other 
trades may have thrown capital into 
it on the one hand, but it has thrown 
more into them on the other, This 
holds good touching any trade which 
exists through bounty; it is b 
with redundant capital—with that 
which, if not so employed, would 
probably waste itself and much more; 
this gives birth toas much more as it 
can employ ; and thus, to the trade, 
the capital which it employs owes its 
existence. In respect of labour, it 
increases in every trade even more 
rapidly than employment for it; the 
Economists declare that its constant 
tendency is to increase more rapidly 
thanemployment. The bounty, there- 
fore, if it extend the trade, only em- 
ploys more fully the labour already 
engaged in it, or calls to it idle la- 
bour; and afterwards the trade either 
rears the additional labour required 
by its extension, or employs that 
which is not wanted in other trades. 
The labour employed by the bounty 
would not exist, or would be idle 
without it. 

It is abundantly obvious to all men, 
that if, at the present moment, a 
bounty could create a trade, which 


* 





would employ a vast portion of capi- 
tal and labour, it would be so tar 
from taking them from more profit- 
able employment, that it would take 
them fromastate of idleness, or some- 
thing worse, to the great benefit of 
the whole capital and labour of the 
country. The case, with variations 
in degree, is always the same. 

The uncouth inconsistency of the 
Economists in virtually proclaiming, 
in the same breath, that labour will 
never want profitable employment, 
if rulers do not attempt to employ 
it; and that population continually 
outstrips the means of subsistence, 
or, in other words, labour increases 
more rapidly than sprees, ought 
not to be overlooked. 

A bounty creates a trade which 
otherwise could not exist, and in con- 
sequence, it gives to all the divisions 
of the community a portion of busi- 
ness and employment which they 
otherwise could not possess. Su 
pose that one of ten per cent will 
create an export trade amounting to 
two millions annually. It will cause 
the principal part of this sum—I will 
assume L.1,500,000 of it—to be ex- 
pended amidst the different divisions 
more than would be, if the trade did 
not exist ; and it will cause the divi- 
sions to raise their expenditure with 
each other. It will keep many thou- 
sand additional acres of land in cul- 
tivation, and provide a market for a 
large additional quantity of cottons, 
woollens, and other commodities. 

The bounty here will be L.200,000 
oe annum. Putting the Irish popu- 
ation, on account of its circumstan- 
ces, out of sight, and taking that of 
Britain at fifteen millions, it will, on 
the average, impose a tax on each 
soul of about threepence farthing per 
annum. As the labouring classes pay 
much less in proportion than the 
others, it will not perhaps amidst 
them take more than a penny or two- 
pence from each soul. The bounty 
must cause three or four hundred 
thousand pounds to be expended in 
wages amidst these classes, and the 
greater part of it will be clear gain 
to them ; in addition, it must cause 
general wages to be somewhat high- 
er. If the agriculturists, manufac- 
turers, &c. have to contribute in the 
year sixpence or a shilling each, they 
must draw from it infinitely more 
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than this sum in enlarged trade and 
better prices. 

Granting that, if this sum of 
L. 200,000 were not paid in bounty; 
it would be expended in consump- 
tion, still it would only produce a 
trade of its amount, instead of one of 
nearly L.2,000,000. By being paid in 
bounty, it is still expended in raising 
the trade of this country, with this 
difference, that it causes foreigners 
to expend in the same manner six or 
seven times its amount. By paying 
it in bounty, each individual will 
be enabled to consume much more 
than he could do, should he expend 
it in consumption. 

Taking the population of the uni- 
ted kingdom in round numbers at 
only twenty millions, if a million per 
annum be paid in bounties, it will 
only, on the average, take a shillin 
per annum from each individual ; it 
will perhaps only take sixpence 
amidst the working classes. Suppose 
that two millions are paid yearly in 
bounties, which average ten per cent, 
this will create a new mass of trade, 
amounting to twenty millions, and 
which will support not much less than 
a million of souls, including women 
and children. 

Assuming that such a trade should 
be at this moment created, and that; 
directly and indirectly, it should em- 

loy a million of souls, what would 
e its effects ? These souls would re- 
ceive much less from the poor-rates, 
and contribute much more to the 
taxes, than they now do. Practical- 

ly, by this, they would contribute a 

pound per annum each to the boun- 

ty; they would pay half of it. It 
would raise wages generally, and to 

a great extent; it would raise them 

one-third or one-fourth. This would 

add greatly to the revenue. 

The labouring classes, demonstra- 
bly, would receive infinitely more 
through the bounty, than it would 
take from them. 

The agriculturists, manufacturers, 
&c. demonstrably, would have their 
burdens, in respect of poor-rates, 
greatly reduced, and their trade and 
profits greatly enlarged. They, too, 
would receive much more from the 
bounty, than it would take from 
them. 

The difference between moderate 
prosperity and suffering, makes a 
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difference of at least two millions per 
annum in the revenue. Such a trade 
would, at the least, add to the reve- 
nue two millions—the whole amount 
of the bounty—yearly. In reality, 
the taxes would not be heavier—to 
the great body of the population they 
would be far lighter—with the boun- 
ty, than they are without it. No ad- 
ditional taxes would be necessary. 
But granting that it would be requi- 
site to impose new taxes to the whole 
amount of the bounty, they would 
only take from each individual two 
shillings per annum. Whether the 
trade would be worth the purchase- 
money, is a matter which I need not 
further determine. 

With regard to the second case. 
Suppose that from war, taxes, the 
improvements of foreigners, &c. other 
nations could undersell England in 
the cotton trade, and that she could 
not retain her export of cottons with- 
out the aid of bounty. The loss of this 
export trade would not only deprive 
a great portion of capital and la- 
bour of employment, but it would in- 
volve the whole cotton manufacture 
in distress. It would largely dimi- 
nish the import of cotton, the export 
of goods to buy it with, the trade of 
the makers of machinery, &c. &c. 
Assuming that this trade would 
amount to ten millions annually, and 
that it could not be preserved with- 
out a bounty of twenty per cent, or 
two millions, the question is, would 
it yield a profit to England of more 
than two millions annually? 1 have 
said sufficient to answer it; but I 
will add, that the loss of this trade 
would, by its effect on general pro- 
fits and wages, subject the commu- 
nity to a yearly loss of more than 
either two or ten millions. 

Bounties are precisely, in both 
principle and real operation, what 
protecting duties are. They impose 
a direct tax on the community, but 
do not, except in particular cases, 
raise to it the commodities they are 
connected with; protecting duties 
impose no direct tax, but they raise 

rices, and this is equivalent to the 
Imposition of one ; in effect, they tax 
the community quite as much as 
bounties. Every trade, therefore, 
which is carried on by means of pro- 
tecting duty, has just as much effect 
in putting capital and labour into a 
wrong channel, and is just as much 
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a losing one, as that is which is car- 
ried on by means of bounty. Yet 
while protecting duties of thirty or 
forty per cent are held to be just 
and reasonable, bounties of ten or 
even five per cent are declaimed 
against as pernicious. Mr V. Fitz- 
rerald, in the last Session, oracular- 
y stated in the House of Commons, 
that it would be in vain to attempt 
to lead this House back to bounties : 
—this was said by the advocate of 
protecting duties to those who im- 
e them, and it proves that neither 
e nor his auditors understood what 
he was speaking of. Even the Econo- 
mists admit, that, in certain cases, 
such duties are equitable and bene- 
ficial ; but they cannot, in any case, 
tolerate bounties. 

Suppose that there are two trades, 
the one depending on export, and 
the other on home consumption, and 
that, from the increase of taxes, fo- 
reigners are enabled to undersell 


' them—In this case, according to the 


— doctrines, the one is to be 
destroyed, and the other is to be pre- 
served, by a practical tax, although 
both are equally valuable to the com- 
munity. r at any rate, the one is 
to have protection, and the other is 
not. The real principle here is— 
In proportion as you are injured by 
increase of taxation, you ought to be 
further injured by the loss of your 
foreign trade: It ought to be your 
study, to enable taxation to do you 
the greatest possible injury. 

Bounties thus are to the foreign 
what protecting duties are to the 
home trade; and they are not less 
equitable and beneficial than such 
duties. They may be employed in 
many ways with great advantage. 

In late years, foreign linens have 
supplanted British ones, not only in 
foreign markets, but in those of our 
own colonies. In a case like this, 
bounty might regain the lost trade, 
and in so doing, it would serve, not 
the manufacturers alone, but the 
producers and dressers of flax, &c. 

At this moment our American Co- 
lonies declare, that they are almost 
wholly driven out of foreign markets, 
in regard to the sale of their fish. A 
bounty could regain them these mar- 
kets; and by this it would not only 

ive them prosperity, but add consi- 
erably to the foreign, colonial, and 
domestic trade of the mother coun. 
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try. The principal of the money 
obtained for their fel would be ex- 


ended with the latter and the other 
The et Coloni losing thei 
es onies are los eir 
foreign po a In a case like this, 
bounty would enable them to pro- 
duce more and obtain better prices ; 
and, in consequence, they would em- 
ploy more shipping, and buy far more 
manufactured goods of the mother 
country. 
Bounties, in many cases, could be 
beneficially employed in giving new 


les to the Colonies. Every thi 
winch gives prosperity to the latter, 


adds greatly to the general trade at 
home. The colonial trade, however, 
like the home trade, is looked on as 
worthless. Such a small colony as 
the Cape of Good Hope buys asmuch 
of this country as some foreign na- 
tions; and its trade, in respect of 

rofit, is worth more than three times 
Its amount—I might almost say ten 
times—of foreign trade; but it is 
treated as below notice. Judicious 
measures could, in a very short pe- 
riod of time, add some millions an- 
nually to the sales of this country to 
its Colonies. 

Bounties are not necessarily to be 
granted permanently ; they must be 
granted on sufficient cause, and ex- 

ire with it. When properly regu- 
lated, it may be safely taken as a 
principle that they will put as much 
money into the Exchequer as they 
will take out of it, and that they will, 
beside, increase the prosperity and 
comfort of the community. 

Every man knows that it makes 
not the least practical difference to 
him whether the annual taxes be 
L.100,000 or L.500,000, more or less. 
Yet, according to the absurd notions 
of economy which now prevail, a sa- 
ving of L.50,000, or L.100,000,—one 
which no man can feel—is to be made 
by the abolition of bounties, though 
it distress or destroy a whole trade. 
To effect worthless savings like this, 
the community is subjected to a loss 
of millions. 

I have said sufficient to shew the 
true character of the horror with 
which the House of Commons re- 
= bounties, and to prove that the 

orror flows from the gross, dis- 


graceful, guilty ignorance which pre- 
= in ‘iis da touching suntters 
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I now proceed to the general sums 
ming up; it is, in the first place, of 
the highest importance to ascertain 
what the British empire depends on 
for wealth and prosperity. 

Mr Huskisson and the advocates 
of Free Trade practically, and even 
in terms, assert that it depends on 
foreign commerce. To the latter 
they make every thing subservient: 
They insist that buying of, and sell- 
ing to foreign nations without any 
regard to commodity, is the d 
source of national riches; and that 
every restraint on buying ought to 
be removed, as the only means of 
carrying selling to the maximum. 
In reality, they make the wealth and 
prosperity of the empire dependent 
on unlimited freedom to buy all 
hinds of commodities of foreign coun- 
tries. 

If the population of this empire be 
wholly or principally engaged in 
foreign commerce, they unquestion- 
ably maintain the truth; if not, they 
must of necessity be in error. 

To such places as Hamburgh and 
Bremen, Free Trade must be highly 
beneficial. Why ? Their inhabitants 
are directly and indirectly employ- 
ed in trading between one foreign 
nation and another; they produce 
little, save ships, which cannot be 
undersold, therefore they have no- 
thing to lose from competition. Ha- 
ving, comparatively, nothing to do 
with agriculture and manufactures, 
and dependent chiefly on employ- 
ment as merchants and carriers to 
foreign nations, unlimited freedom 
of buying and selling must enlarge 
their domestic as well as their fo- 
reign trade. 

Are the inhabitants of the British 
empire so employed? No. More 
than half of them are engaged in 
agriculture, and the principal part of 
the remainder are engaged in such 
manufactures and domestic trade as 
have little connexion with foreign 
commerce. Their employment, as 
a whole, is of a directly opposite 
character. 

Foreign commerce can only be a 
good in so far as it increases the ge- 
neral business, profits and wages of 
the mass of the population ; in so far 
as it diminishes them, it must of ne- 
cessity be a great evil. In places 
like Hamburgh, which depend main- 
ly upon it, every thing ought to be 
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made subservient to it; but in 
empires like the British one, which de- 
pend principally on production, and 
on production for their own consum 
tion, it ought on the same ground to 
made strictly subservient to ‘the ge- 
neral business carried on by the great 
body of the population of Britain; 
therefore employing foreign ships, 
and buying foreign corn, silks, &c., 


_ distress the majority of her inhabit- 


ants ; and such foreign trade must de- 
monstrably do her incalculable inju- 
ry. Her — trade, to benefit her, 
must benefit her agriculture, manu- 
factures, and home and colonial trade 
nerally ; and it must be prohibited 
y law from rey my least exten- 
sion in any part that will injure 
them. It is dependent upon, and it 
cannot injure, without suffering with 
them. It is a thing of secondary im- 
portance—a mere auxiliary. 

Britain scrupulously acted — 
this previously to late years. She 
made her foreign trade subservient 
to her general, domestic, and colo- 
nial trade, as far as possible. When 
it could benefit the generality of her 
inhabitants, without injuring materi- 
ally any part; or when it could be- 
nefit a part, without injuring the re- 
mainder, she warmly encouraged it ; 
but beyond this, she placed it under 
prohibition. As far as it was a good 
she cherished it, but when it became 
an evil, she put it under the ban of 


. her laws; she would not suffer a part 


of her population to use it as the 
means for distressing the other part, 
and in consequence the whole. It 
was through this wise policy that she 
made it a leading source of riches 
and prosperity. 

Her ministers and legislators in 
late years have declared that she is 
like such places as Hamburgh, de- 
pendent principally on foreign trade ; 
and in consequence, that it is as be- 
neficial for her to buy foreign corn 
and manufactures, as to buy cotton 
and indigo—that such foreign trade 
as will distress half her population 
will be not less advan to her 
than such as will yield profit to the 
whole. They have avowedly made 
it a system to diminish and injure, in 
the most grievous manner, the trade 
of the great majority of her inhabi- 
tants, in order to increase the fo- 
reign trade of the minority. Never 





before was such @ error 
fallen into in a d nation. 

After ample trial; what are the 
fruits of this system? It has produ- 
ced all the intended evil, but none 
of the It has contracted the 
trade of the majority, and plunged 
it into misery; but it has not increa- 
sed the foreign trade of the minority. 
To the latter, it has destroyed e 
in the home market, without extend- 
ing it in the foreign one. It has 
driven a vast portion of capital and 
labour out of employment in some 
trades, but it has not provided them 
with it in others; on the contrary, 
it has either destroyed the capital, or 
rendered itidle, and thrown the labour 
on the poor-rates for subsistence. 

Common reason may convince any 
man that the system cannot produce 
other than such fruits. These mat- 
ters must be evident to all: 1. That 
it must grievously injure much more 
than half the population. 2. That it 
must greatly reduce the foreign trade, 
which depends on the latter. And 
3. That it cannot, on the whole, give 
the manufacturers a greater com- 
mand over foreign markets, by ena- 
bling them to cheapen their goods; 
such goods are, and will be, excluded 
by most foreign nations by law; and, 
according to the evidence of all sides, 
these nations are se er f improving 
in manufactures, and will, at any rate, 
a for their own consump- 

on. 

Britain thus depends in only a 
comparatively small degree on fo- 
reign trade for wealth and prosper- 
ity: her dependence rests principally 
on her agriculture and home and co- 
lonial trades, and of course it ought 
to be her constant endeavour to pro- 
tect and extend these to the utmost: 
in so far as she may do this, she will 
really protect and extend her foreign 
commerce. 

Her two great wants at present 
are—employment for capital and la- 
bour, and adequate profits and wages. 
Whatever would supply these wants 
would give her wealth and prosper- 
ity. is will be disputed by none. 
What would supply them? The first 
would be removed by a sufficient en- 
largement of her great sources of em- 
ployment for capital and labour. 
This cannot be controverted. 

It is proved, both by the nature of 
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things and decisive experiments, that 
these sources are narrowed, but not 
enlarged, by the present ‘system, 
what change then ought to be adopt- 
ed? .The question relates not to 
comparative degrees of prosperity ; 
it involves the decision between sal- 
vation and ruin. 

From what I have stated in my 
former letters, I maintain, speaking 
generally, that in this country price 
consists partly of taxes, duties, and 
rates—partly of the interest of fixed 
or vested capital, looking at it as a 
separate kind of profit—partly of 
wages—partly of capital paid for raw 
produce, <c.—and partly of profit on 
circulating capital. 

If wages rise, it will not raise the 
taxes, &c., or the interest of fixed 
capital, and it will not increase the 
amount of capital paid for foreign 
produce, &c. ; in consequence, an ad- 
vance of price much less in propor- 
tion than that of wages will be suffi- 
cient to keep profits from reduction. 
Wages and profits can rise and fall 
together. 

nstead of consisting solely of 
wages and profits, price thus con- 
sists of wages and profits on the one 
part, and of taxes, duties, rates and 
capital paid to foreign countries on 
the other. Dividing it into these two 

ts, a rise or fall in the one isa 
all or rise in the other. A rise of 
wages and profits is a reduction of 
taxes, duties, rates, and the cost of 
foreign commodities ; and vice versa. 

A fall of general prices in this 
country cannot of itself reduce the 
taxes, &c., therefore it must take ef- 
fect almost exclusively on wages and 
profits. If the price of an article 
consist one-half of the latter and 
one-half of taxes, &c., and be reduced 
25 per cent, wages and profits, in 
respect of this article, will be reduced 
50 per cent. Assuming prices, on 
the average, to consist in this man- 
ner, a general fall in them of 25 per 
cent will take from wages and pro- 
fits jointly, 50 per cent, and will take 
25 per cent from the exchangeable 
value of the latter. If such a fall of 
prices be not accompanied with a 
corresponding reduction of taxes, 
&e., it must really make commodi- 
ties 25 per cent dearer to the great 

body of consumers. To this y 
the lowest money prices must be the 
highest real ones—scarcity and fa- 
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mine ; and the highest money prices 
must be the lowest real ones—pros- 
perity and abundance. 

While — and profits must thus 
rise and fall with money prices, the 
rise and fall, but especially the lat- 
ter, must take effect principally on 
wages. The net profit on commodi- 
ties generally does not amount to 
more than 10 per cent; if 25 per 
cent be taken from their prices, the 
capitalists must still have some net 
profit; assuming that they sacrifice 
5 per cent, and that one-half of prices 
consists of wages and profits, wages 
must be reduced 45 per cent. 

Money is not produced by labour 
as commodities are. The general 
property which it represents is com- 
posed of accumulated profits. These 
profits do not consist, in any degree, 
of wages ; but in so far as they arise 
from, they are a per centage on, 
them. The cost of producing them 
is not therefore necessarily raised by 
a rise of wages. On the contrary, 
they may be the highest, or, in other 
words, the cost of producing them 
may be the lowest, when wages are 
the highest; and a rise of wages, 
when it raises commodities, adds 
prodigiously to the amount of the 
accumulated profits of a country, by 
raising the value of the property 
they have been converted into. 

Money, in the abstract, is an arith- 
metical, immutable measure of value. 
If substance be given to it in the 
shape of coin, the value of the latter 
is intended to be as far as possible 
unalterable, and above the influence 
of variations in the price of labour. 
Coin, in so far as it falls short of this, 
is confessedly imperfect money ; it 
is, in its nature, precisely what the 
bushel, the gallon, and other mea- 
sures are. It would be as correct, 
to assert that the size of the bushel 
ought to be enlarged or diminished 
in proportion with advances and 
reduction in the price of corn ; as to 
assert, that the value of coin ought 
to vary with the prices of general 
commodities. If it be true, that 
coin or money must rise with com- 
modities, it must of necessity be 
equally true, that it must fall with 
them—that when they sink in price, 
coin or money must sink equally: 
yet the Economists in effect commit 
the inconsistency of maintaining, that 
it must rise, but cannot fall, with 
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them. If coin vary in value it can- 
not be a measure of value ; it cannot 
accurately define variations in the 
value of commodities. 

The whole of history proves, that 
money, or coin, does not necessarily 
rise in price with commodities. It 
is matter of fact that gold is pro- 
duced and coined in such a manner 
that the cost can scarcely be affected 
by variations in the prices of general 
labour and goods. This country 
buys it abroad with articles which 
are principally produced by capital, 
and governed in price by forei 
markets ; these articles are but little 
affected by arise of corn, labour, and 
general commodities, therefore such 
a rise can affect but little the pro- 
ducers of the gold. It is thus evident, 
that an advance in.corn, labour, and 
general commodities, does not of ne- 
cessity cause an equal one in gold. 
It has been fully proved, by experi- 
ence, that in this country they can 
be regularly high, without causing 
an equal advance in money—that 
high oe prices can be generally 
maintained. 

In this country where the consum 
tion of agricultural produce depends 
in so large a degree on the working 
classes, the land is all appropriated ; 
and the consumption of manufactures 
and merchandise depends so great- 
ly on the agriculturists, that the in- 
terests of the latter and the labour- 
ing orders are the same. If wages 
be bad, agricultural produce must be 
ruinously cheap ; if such produce be 
thus cheap, ee must be starva- 
tion ones. The destruction of wages 
must be by the creation of glut in the 
corn and cattle market, the destruc- 
tion of the landlord’s rent and the 
farmer’s profit; and the destruction 
of such rent and profit must, by the 
production of a glut of goods and the 
annihilation of employment, be the 
destruction of wages. ee labour 
must be a scourge to the landlord 
and farmer; and cheap corn must 
be an equal scourge to the labourer. 

The landowners, farmers, and 
working classes, husbandry, manu- 
facturing and trading, must thus pros- 
per and suffer together ; their inte- 
rests cannot be separated. Upon them 
the small manufacturers and traders 
depend almost wholly. The trade of 
the ‘latter lies chiefly amidst the 
working classes. In proportion as 


wages are high or low, the num- 
ber of small shoemakers, tailors, gro- 
eers, butchers, &c..&c., and also their 
trade and profits, will be greater or 
smaller. 

Upon all these the more opulent 
manufacturers and traders mainly 
depend. The middle classes exist 
principally through good prices of 
agricultural produce and good wa- 

es. Without such prices there can 

e no farmers worthy of the name; 
and of course the gigantic part of the 
middle classes, which the latter form, 
must be destroyed: without such 
prices and wages, an immense por- 
tion of manufacturers and traders of 
all degrees would have no business, 
and would sink into the hands of the 
labourers. 

Every thing, therefore, which sinks 
agricultural produce and wages, must 
injure, in every way, the community 
generally. Those who may escape, 
or who may be benefited by it, must 
be mere individual exceptions un- 
worthy of being called a minority. 

The labourer cannot sell more than 
a certain quantity of labour, no mat- 
ter how great the demand may be. 
His wages are in effect his profits ; 
every reduction in them, or rise of 
commodities, is a proportionate re- 
duction of his profits and means of 
consumption. 

The agriculturist, including in the 
name both owner and occupier, is 
circumstanced like the labourer. He 
has a certain quantity of land, and, 
no matter how great the demand 
may be, he cannot extract more from 
it than a certain quantity of produce. 
A reduction of his prices, or rise of 
commodities, falls principally on h's 
profits and means of consumption. 

The manufacturer and trader are 
in circumstances wholly different. 
Speaking generally, they obtain about 
the same rate of profit on their goods 
whether the prices be high or low; 
they are situated as the labourer and 
agriculturist would be, should the 
wages and prices of the latter never 
permanently vary to any material ex- 
tent. They can by means of credit, 
loans, &c., increase their business 
and profits as demand increases: it 
this respect, they are circumstanced 
as the labourer and iculturist 
would be, should the one beable to 
sell-as much labour, and the other as 
much produce, as demand would 
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take, without any other limit. A rise 
of wages and cultural produce 
must of necessity increase the con- 
sumption of manufactures and mer- 
chandise, and it cannot do this with- 
out increasing their trade, and rai- 

their profits in both rate and 
amount, It must, of course, raise 
their means of consumption; the 
advance in their expenses of living 
will be more than covered by that in 
= profits. aeendebel 

e higher es an 8 0 
egrteulvarsl soles are, the greater 
will the ts and consumption of 
the labourers and agriculturists be ; 
and in consequence, the greater will 
be the profits and consumption of 
the manufacturers and traders. And 
the profits and consumption of the 
latter must fall with those of the la- 
bourers and agriculturists. This is 
demonstrable in the nature of = 
and its truth has been established by 
all experience. 

Tokeep 4 general profits, it is thus 
essential to keep up wages; arise or 
fall in them must increase or reduce 
the labourer’s co much 
more than its amounts. A portion of 
them must be expended in rent and 
the most common necessaries ; and 
this portion does not rise and fall in 
the same degree with them : it admits 
of but little fluctuation, when wages 
are at the lowest, the labourer ex- 
pends very little in animal food, 
wheaten bread, malt liquor, butter, 
merchandise and manufactures ; 
when they rise, the increase is near- 
ly all expended in these articles. In 
consequence the expenditure of the 
working classes amidst the agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and traders, 
is perhaps raised or reduced one-half 
by a rise or fall of one-fourth in 


es. 

the rate of wages affects very 
peety the quantity of employment. 

e latter must vary with it, and a 
rise or fall in the rate must cause a 
much greater rise or fall in the quan- 
tity. A thousand labourers will with 
168, per week, each, employ almost 
twice the number of other labourers 
to work for them, which they will 
do with 12s. 

A rise of wages thus operates in 
this manner, In the first place it 
raises the consumption of the labour 
already employed, and thereby gives 
employment to much other labour= 


in the second place it raises the 
and increases the consumption of 
agricultural produce, and thereby. 
ives employment to much other-las 
ur—in the third place, it increases 
the consumption of merchandise and 
manufactures, amidst the whole of 
the agriculturists and working class. 
es, and thereby enlarges prodigiously 
the trade and profits of the manufacs 
turers and traders, and provides a 
vast nang of employment - for 
other labour. Of course a fall ope- 
rates in a contrary manner. Every 
rise or fall must cause an infinitely 
greater rise or fall in proportion, in 
the extent of general business; pros 
fits, and employment for labour. 
The profits of the community must 
be so governed by wages, in rate, as 
well as egate amount. In agri- 
culture the rate as well as the aggre- 
gate amount, must, with the same 
commercial law, fluctuate with wages, 
and rise to the highest point admit- 
ted of by such law, when they do. 
In trade and manufactures, the rate 
of profits as well as the aggregate 
amount fluctuates with the extent 
and activity of trade; it is the high- 
est when trade is the most extensive 
and brisk; and trade is so when the 
profits of the .agriculturists and the 
a of the working classes are the 
= est. 
okeep wages at the proper height, 
it is essential to keep the aggregate 
quantity of employment as great as 
accept prevent excess of popu- 
ation—and to restrict by law all im- 
ortation of foreign commodities 
rom injuring them. Free trade has 
the same effect on wages, as excess 
of population. By importation, it 
binds them to the famine point, 
no matter what the demand for la- 
bour, or the price of food may be. 
To keep the quantity of employment 
as great as possible, and prevent ex- 
cess of population, it is essential to 
keep the money prices of agricultu- 
ral produce sufficiently high. Agri- 
culture employs half the labouring 
opulation, and the higher its regu- 
ar prices are, the more labour it em- 
ploys, and the higher aoe it gives. 
n it, wages are probably one third 
less in rate, and employment is one 
fourth less in quantity, when its prices 
are low, than when they are reason- 
ably high. Its profits are like wages, 
principally expended in consumption. 
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In all probability, it employs a mil- 
lion of souls more when prices are 
high, than when they are low; and 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers, 
comprehending half the population, 
expend almost fifty per cent more in 
re a ear ee oor High 
prices of agricultural produce thus by 
Pimitting of good wages employing 
such a great additional number of 
souls, and causing such a vast addi- 
tional consumption of » produce 
high wages: and combined with the 
latter they keep the quantity of em- 
ployment and wages at the highest 
point. Wages will rise in a greater 
proportion after such produce rises, 
putting out of sight free trade laws, 
not,as the Economists assert, because 
food is dearer, but because the de- 
mand for labour and the means of 
paying high wages are greater. 

High prices of agricultural produce 
and general high wages cannot injure 
the master manufacturers and tra- 
ders except by adding alittle to their 
expenses of living. The great charge 
of the Economists against dear corn 
is, that it produces dear labour, the 
dearness of corn therefore cannot be 
injurious, if that of labour be not. 

o matter what the price of food 
may be, it is impossible for wages to 
be higher than the manufacturers can 
afford ; and the latter will never raise 
them, unless they can raise their 
prices so as to obtain the same rate 
of profits. The great body of the 
manufacturers depend solely on the 
home market, and putting free trade 
laws out of sight, they can always 
raise their prices sufficiently if wages 
rise. Whatever rise may take place 
in food and general wages, the ex- 
porting manufacturers will never 
raise their wages if they cannot raise 
their prices, and they can always ob- 
tain a sufficiency of labour on their 
own terms. 

The Economists assert that wages 
cannot be permanently higher in one 
calling than in another. This is so 
notoriously at variance with expe- 
rience that refutation ought to be 
needless. Scarcely any two callings 
pay the same wages, and, in some, 
wages are always one half or one 
third less than they are in others. I 
must, however, shew why it cannot 
be true. 

It practically stands on these as- 
sumptions—1, That infant labour can 
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always select its own calling. 2, 
That adult labour is equally skilful 
and has means of choice, in all 
callings. are erroneous. Wages 
are always much lower in agricul- 
ture, than in many trades. The hus- 
bandry labourer knows only his own 
calling, and he must therefore follow 
it; in general he has not the means 
of putting his children to any other, 
therefore he is compelled to rear them 
in it, and when they reach maturity, 
it is almost the only one they can 
follow. Thus the labourer is com- 
pelled to accept any wages which 
— may offer ; and however 
inadequate wages may be abundance 
of labourers are constantly reared 
for the calling. 

Wages have long been much lower 
amidst the cotton weavers than in 
many occupations. The weaver is in 
a great measure confined to his own 
trade ; he has not the means of put- 
ting his children to any other, and he 
can ——. them in it with advan- 
tage to himself. Thus, however ina- 
dequate wages may be, he is com- 

lled to follow his calling and rear 

is children in it. In many callings, 
the workman has the means of put- 
ting his children to his own, at a pro- 
fit to himself as soon as they are 
able to earn any thing, and he has no 
means of pu them to any other. 
In consequence he rears a profusion 
of successors without any reference 
to wages. And in divers callings in 
which wages are high, the workman 
has the means of putting his own 
children into them, and excluding 
those of others. 

Thus speaking generally with re- 
ference to the more important call- 
ings, the child is compelled to follow 
the calling of the parent, and the 
adult is compelled to follow that in 
which he has been reared, whether 
wages be good or bad. The hus- 
bandry servant can become a com- 
mon labourer in a town and apply 
himself to a few other occupations, 
but they are at such a distance from 
him that no equality of wages is es- 
tablished between them and his own. 
The cotton weaver can to a certain 
extent betake himself to the weavin 
of silks, linens, and woollens, an 
this tends to produce equality in the 
wages of weaving; but he has so 
many disadvantages to encounter . 
thatnoregular equality is established. 
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As much labour, in p ion, is 
therefore regularly reared in those 
callings in which wages are always 
the lowest, as in those in which they 
are the highest. If wages be one 
half less in the exporting trades, 
than in others, the masters will be 
able to procure as much labour as 
they may require. 

Of course, high wages cannot re- 
duce the rate of profit of the manu- 
facturers and traders, because wages 
cannot rise permanently in any busi- 
ness, if prices do not. 

High prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, and high wages, in this coun- 
try, do not affect, in any important 
degree, the raw materials used by 
the manufacturers. These materials 
are chiefly produced abroad, and 
their prices cannot permanently rise, 
if the manufacturers cannot either 
raise their prices, or reduce some of 
their expenses of production, in pro- 
portion. 

_ The rate of profit, therefore, of 
the manufacturers and traders, can- 
not in the nature of things, be inju- 
red by high prices of agricultural 
produce and labour. It is always 
the highest when trade is the most 
extensive and active, therefore it 
will always be the highest, when 


such prices are. ; 

_ To keep wages and agricultural 
produce at the cope height, it is 
essential to multiply manufactures 
and trades as much as_ possible. 
The buying of goods of a foreign 
country, will not alone enable that 
country to take an equal quantity of 
goods in payment; on the contrary, 
it will only enable it to take a com- 
pervirely small quantity. Such buy- 
ing, though it be made at a cheap 


rate, will employ infinitely less la- 
bour, than dear production at home 
would do. If this country produce 
dear silks or other goods at home, 


instead of buying cheap ones abroad 
for money, it will have all the em- 
ployment for labour yielded by such 
production, more than it would have, 
should it buy of foreign countries. 
Every separate trade produces its 
own capital ; if it take a small por- 
tion from other trades at its com- 
mencement, this is soon returned. 
Every separate trade is likewise to 
a certain extent, the constant parent 
of capital to all other trades. If the 
silk trade had never existed, the ca- 
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ital employed in it would: never 
| swe existed; and the capital of other 
trades would have been less than it 
is. 

Speaking generally, the relative 
po an or dearness of manufac- 
tured goods, affects the expenses of 
living only, and not the general rate 
of profit. If home production cause 
relative dearness, it likewise causes 
the quantity of employment for la- 
bour, and the extent of general trade, 
to be greater, and in consequence, 
general wages and profits to be high. 
er than they otherwise could be. It 
therefore adds more to wages and 
profits, than to the cost of the arti- 
cles itsends to market, cad is a source 
of real cheapness. 

General high prices and wages 
cannot have any material effect in 
disabling the exporting manufactu- 
rers for competing abroad with fo- 
reigners. These manufacturers could 
not, save for a moment, raise their 
prices, if the rise would take from 
them their foreign markets. The 
loss of the latter, would cause a glut 
of their goods, the labour they em- 
ploy, and the raw produce they use, 
which would bring down their prices, 
and enable them to procure labour 
and produce sufficiently cheap. 
Wages and produce could not be 
raised to them by any rise of gene- 
ral prices and wages, if it would ma- 
terially reduce their export trade. 

Thus, exported manufactures can- 


not be regulated in price by general 


prices and wages. They form the 
means with which the community 
buys foreign goods. As their prices 
can be but little raised, by any rise 
of general prices and wages, the 
higher the latter are, the greater must 
be the consumption of foreign goods, 
and the export of such manufactures 
in payment. The foreign trade, as 
well as the home one, must be the 
greatest, when general prices and 
wages are the highest. 

o keep general wages and prices 
at the proper height, it is essential, 
not only to multiply manufactures 
and trades, but to continually extend 
each and all, as far as possible. Every 
one on the average, ought to be an- 
nually so far enlarged, as to supply 
employment for its increase of po- 
pulation and capital. If a stop be 
put to the extension of agriculture 
and various trades, when others can 
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only employ their own increase of ca- 
pital and labour, this must produce 
a pernicious glut of the latter. If 

griculture and some trades be con- 
tracted when others are not extend- 
ed; it must produce such an excess 
of capital and labour, as will have 
ruinous effects on wages and prices. 

Mr C. Grant and others maintain 
that a restrictive system may exist 
in a young country, but that it can- 
not, and ought not, to exist in an old 
and populous one. I maintain direct- 
ly the contrary. In a young thinly- 
peopled country, capital and labour 
can find employment in one calling, 
if they cannot in another—they can 
find it on the land, if not in manu- 
factures and trade. But in an old 
and populous one, this is impossible. 
In this country, the idle capital and 
population cannot find employment 
on the land, because it is occupied, 
and they cannot force themselves 
into manufactures and trade. In 
such a state of things, employment 
for the increase of population can 
only be provided by a prohibitory 
system. 

What is the nature of Mr Grant’s 
system? It is intended to drive a 
vast mass of population from agri- 
culture and various trades—to de- 
stroy, to a large extent, the profits of 
far more than half the community— 
to reduce wages in the most grie- 
vous manner—and to transfer a gi- 
gantic portion of employment from 
this country, to foreign ones. It is 
intended to do this, merely that it 
may give a little extension to three 
or four manufactures. This, which 
strikes at the essentials of employ- 
ment for population, is put forth as 
an infallible preventive to excess of 
population, as the only thing which 
can give employment to such excess ! 

When the population of a country 
becomes redundant, a prohibitory 
system becomes a matter of neces- 
sity: if the redundancy cannot, di- 
rectly and indirectly, gain employ- 
ment from the land, it must continu- 
ally enlarge itself, by diminishing 
the demand for labour ; and nothing 
but such a system can give it such 
employment. A prohibitory system 
will enable a country to combine the 
greatest proportion of population, 
with the greatest proportion of wealth 
and ‘prosperity ; while an opposite 
VOL, XXVII. NO. ULXI. 
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one will combine in it the lowest 
proportion of population with the 
greatest of poverty and misery. In 
this country, the former would sup- 
port an infinitely greater population 
than the present one, in full employ- 
ment and happiness; while a sys- 
tem of perfectly free trade would 
bind a far less population than the 
present one to constant excess, pe- 
nury, and wretchedness. 

From all this, I insist that the fol- 
lowing measures are imperiously 
called for by the state of the empire. 

Prohibit foreign agricultural pro- 
duce, with the necessary exceptions, 
up to reasonably high prices. This 
will give “ prices to the agricul- 
turists, and thereby it will in a short 
space of time, and without causing 
any trouble or expense to the state, 
- employment in agriculture to 
rom half a million to a million of 
idle souls, including women and 
children. 

Remove all impediments, and give 
all possible encouragement to the 
culture of inferior and waste land. 
This will employ a vast number more 
of idle souls in agriculture. 

By protection against foreigners, 
remission of duty, bounty, and other 
means, give good profits to the colo- 
nial agriculturists ; good profits can 
alone enable them to consume Bri- 
tish manufactures to the proper ex- 
tent. 

The effects of all this on the pro- 
fits and wages of more than half the 
population of the empire, must of 
necessity give suapregeent to a pro- 
digious number of idle souls in ma- 
nufactures and trade. 

Prevent, by prohibition or restric- 
tion, all importation of foreign goods 
which can prevent, in manufactures 
and trade, prices, and of course 
wages, from duly rising. 

uch a vast quantity of additional 
employment must necessarily cause 
real wages to be much higher than 
they now are ; it will, notwithstand- 
ing the advance of prices, give the 
working classes generally a greater 
command over commodities than 
Oey oor at present. 
e exporting manufacturers 
would be mightily benefited. Toa 
large extent they would be enabled 
to raise their prices and wages, with- 
out any loss of foreign trade. They 

c 
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would have labour, and produce as 
much under their control as they 
have at present. Their rate of profit 
in the home trade would be raised. 
Their losses would be much re- 
duced, and their general trade, and 
in consequence profits, would be 
greatly enlarged. 

U the whole, these would be 
the effects. Profits and wages would 
be carried to the highest point 
throughout the population. This 
would raise employment for capital 
and labour, the extent of trade do- 
mestic and foreign, the accumulation 
of capital, and public wealth and 
prosperity, to the highest point. This 
would reduce to the lowest practi- 
cable point, taxes, duties, rates, and 
the cost of foreign commodities. 

I state this, not as opinion, but as 
unquestionable fact. 

It is unquestionable fact, that if 
wheat were raised to 70s. op uar- 
ter, and other agricultural produce 
were raised in et see ye. this would 

ive good profits and prosperity to 

e landowners and farmers, and 
cause much more labour to be em- 
ployed on every farm throughout 
the country; and that in conse- 
quence additional employment would 
be created for several hundred thou- 
sands of souls. 

It is unquestionable fact, that the 
culture of inferior and waste lands 
would employ a vast number of 
souls. 

It is unquestionable fact, that the 
increase of rofit to the farmers, and 
the large additional demand for la- 
bour, would raise husbandry wages 
greatly. 

It is unquestionable fact, that if 
the colonial agriculturists could ob- 
tain a comparatively small advance 
of prices, they would consume far 
more British manufactures than they 


0. 

It is unquestionable fact, that if 
the Mogren ys at home, and in the 
colonies, could obtain higher profits 
and wages, and were more nume- 
rous, they would consume an enor- 


mous additional quantity of mer- 
chandise and manufactures, and 
would thereby employ a vast addi- 
tional number of souls in manufac- 
tures and trade. 

‘ It is unquestionable fact, that if 
the manufactures and trades which 
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do not export should receive a great 
increase of business, and be effec 
tually protected from foreign com. 
petitors, they would raise their prices 
and wages greatly. 

It is unquestionable fact, that, with 
brisk trade, and ee of em- 

loyment, profits and real wages 
vould be acre higher than Qaytes 
at present, notwithstanding any ad- 
vance of prices. 

It is unquestionable fact, that the 
prosperity of the rest of the popula- 
tion would add very greatly to the 
general trade and profits of the ex- 
porting manufacturers. 

It is unquestionable fact, which 
has been established by the whole of 
experience, that no rise in food or 
general wages can raise labour to the 
exporting manufacturers above what 
they can afford to pay for it—that it 
must take what they are able to give, 
or be without a market—and that 
they can always obtain a sufficiency 
of it for what their prices will yield. 

And it is unquestionable fact, that 
the higher general profits and wages 
are in rate and aggregate amount, 
the lower in reality are taxes, duties, 
rates, and the cost of foreign goods. 

If all this be insufficient to remove 
the excess of population, resort to 
emigration, on an adequate scale. 
The excess must be removed, or 
wages cannot be properly raised ; 
and wages must be so raised to give 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
the proper portion of prosperity. 

To prevent it from pressing un- 
duly on the labour cmailored in the 
exporting trades, relieve them as far 
as possible from duties and taxes, 
and aid them when necessary with 
bounty. 

I will here offer a few observa- 
tions on the culture of inferior land. 

The land, in England, is divided 
into parishes, just as it has been time 
immemorial, and this operates great- 
ly against improvement. Four, six, 
eight, or ten thousand acres contain 
in the centre of them a single vil- 
lage; the land round the boundary 
is perhaps a mile or two distant from 
the village, and in consequence its 
culture is but little attended to. Go- 
ing along the boundary line between 
two sation, there is a mass of land 
half a mile in breadth in this estate. 
The land of every two villages, if 
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perly divided, should support 
three, but no new ones can be 
created. 

In innumerable cases, three or four 
landowners, whose estates join, could 
with great advantage to themselves 
form a new village. If they would 
jointly surround the point of june- 
tion with a thousand acres of land, 
and divide it into lots, containing 
from ten to one hundred acres each, 
they would be able to let the lots at 
a rent, which at the first would yield 
them sufficient interest on their out- 
lay. If they would form a few lots, 
containing from two to five acres 
each, with a small house, they could 
easily sell them for a sufficient price. 
They might do this with land which 
at present yields very little rent ; but 
which requires only common culture 
to make it fertile. I need not dilate 
on the rapid improvement in value 
which this land, and that surround- 
ing it, would receive. 

he state might do this, if the land- 
lords would not. ‘In innumerable 
cases, it might take on lease at a low 
rent, a thousand or two thousand 
acres of land belonging to different 
villages, and at a distance from them 
all; and form a new village in this 
manner. 

Portions of land containing a thou- 
sand acres are frequently on sale. 
If the state should buy them, divide 
them as I have stated, and a few 
years afterwards sell the lots sepa- 
rately, it would draw from this pecu- 
niary profit. 

I speak of that which is matter of 
pressing public necessity. This coun- 
try is in circumstances different from 
those of any other. In most other old 
nations, redundant population can 
easily employ itself on the land, pro- 
vided agricultural produce can be 
sold. In France the law of inheritance 
—I do not speak in defence of it— 
— the increase of agricultural in- 

abitants on the land. But England 
has an excess of inhabitants which 
must be removed, or it will involve 
her in ruin—her land if properly re- 
gulated would, with benefit to all par- 
ties, employ infinitely more than this 
excess—she could consume all the 
produce which the latter could raise 
—and still her land is in such circum- 
stances, that her idle population can- 

not gain any employment on it. 
@ proper case for the interfer. 


ence of government could be con- 
ceived, thisis one. The establishing 
of an additional number of souls on 
the land, would be in itself the em- 
ploying of an additional number in 
manufactures and trade. Govern- 
ment ought not, in such a case, to be 
afraid of sacrificing the public mo- 
ney. It ought to assist the owners 
of waste land with grants and loans; 
and in many cases to drain, manure, 
enclose, &c., at its own cost, with the 
certainty of suffering much direct 
loss from it. Public money, which 
is practically expended in creating 
new land,—in providing employment 
for industry which could not other- 
wise exist—cannot be lost; it must 
yield to the state an adequate return 
in revenue and power for ever, 

Industry in this country would never 
want employment, if the land were 

roperly atterded to by its rulers. 

ut this inexhaustible source of em- 
ployment, wealth and prosperity, is 
not only neglected, but continually sa- 
crificed. The cabinet and legislature 
are always devising expedients for 
extending manufactures and trade, 
but they never cau think of extend- 
ing agriculture; on the contrary, they 
hold up its contraction as a matter 
of national benefit. Do manufac- 
tures and trade need employment ? 
it is to be effected by the diminution 
of agriculture : are they in distress ? 
it is to be relieved by plunging agri- 
culture into distress. us that 
which constitutes their great source 
is continually sacrificed for their ad- 
vantage. 

Let us suppose that 3,000,000 acres 
of waste land are taken into cultiva- 
tion, and that in the space of a few 
years each acre will send. annually 
to market two pounds’ worth of pro- 
duce. The greatest part of the mo- 
ney received for this produce—sup- 
pose five millions yearly—will be ex- 
pended in manufactures and mer- 
chandise, The expenditure of this 
sum amidst the manufacturers and 
traders, must enlarge very greatly 
their consumption of their own goods. 
Assuming that it will add two mil-. 
lions to such consumption, the cul- ° 
ture of this land will give to the 
manufacturers and traders a trade 
amounting to seven millions an- 
nually, * $ 

Government could soon ereate 
such a trade at a comparatively trif- 
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Rogewtere ; it would be most cheap- 
ly bought, should it cost five or ten 
millions. 

I am advocating no division of the 
best land, and no injurious one of 
the inferior. I am no friend to very 
little farms. But in England the 
proportion of smaller ones needs 
enlargement. The working mechanic 
and artisan can hope to become 
masters by means of industry and 
frugality,—butthe husbandry labour- 
ers cannot. If the latter can save a 
little money, they can find no parcels 
of land sufficiently small for them to 
rent, and, in consequence, they are 
deprived of the most powerful temp- 
tation tosaving. What I recommend 
would supply a remedy to this, with- 
out sw lessening the proportion 
of good-sized farms. The least of 
the allotments would be taken by 
those who could combine with their 
farming some other calling. Land 
should be divided no farther than 
this—it should have no more popu- 
lation on it than it can fully employ ; 
therefore the number of allotments 
incapable of iy employing their 
occupiers, should be limited by the 
means of the latter for procuring a 
sufficiency of other employment. 
When it is divided, as it has been 
in some parts of Ireland, every oc- 
cupier is converted into a labourer 
without a master to employ him; 
his land will only give him work for 
a trifling part of his time, and the 
division has destroyed farmers to 
hire him for the remainder. Society 
could not be placed in a more cala- 
mitous condition. 

To the plan for establishing the 
poor on waste lands by means of so- 
cieties, 1 am a warm friend; but I 
fear it will not be acted on to an ex- 
tent which will be felt by the com- 
era | at large. Perhaps it might 
have due effect given it in this man- 
ner. Let the landowners and other 
respectable inhabitants of each coun- 
ty form themselves into a separate 
society, to act in its own county only ; 
and let all be assisted in the most 

‘liberal manner by government. B 
this the plan will be carried into ef- 
fect, in a sufficiently comprehensive 
manner in every county at the same 
time. 

Let us suppose that there are 5000 
idle souls, including women and 

children, in each county, who could 
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be beneficially established on the 
land, and that one hundred souls 
could be placed on a thousand acres, 
Fifty thousand acres would be re- 
quired, which would form a thousand 
allotments, of different sizes, but 
averaging fifty acres each. If each 
allotment, on the average, should 
require an outlay of £300, the whole 
would require £300,000. Much of 
the money would be provided by the 
owners of the land. There would 
be in each county a thousand small 
houses to build, and as many small 
parcels of land to enclose, &c. ;—a 
work which, in point of magnitude, 
would not be equal to one half of 
the building alone which takes place 
in London annually. 

In so far as it might be necessary, 
Government might supply the money 
on loan. The repayment of the 

eater part would be certain; and 
if two or three millions were wholly 
sacrificed, the public gain would 
still be immense. 

This, in the forty English counties, 
would give permanent employment 
to 200,000 souls; by so doing, it 
would give permanent employment 
to a great number of souls in manu- 
factures and trade—and by greatly 
enlarging the demand for labour, it 
wall raise general wages, and there- 
by supply a vast additional number 
of souls with employment. It would 
likewise lighten very much the poor 
rates. 

I must now offer a few brief re- 
marks on the currency. 

The notes of Country Banks form 
capital, which, to a great extent, can- 
not exist, if they do not ; and this ca- 
pital is principally used by those who 
must have it or none. Practically, it 
can only exist in so far as it can be 
employed, and itis dispersed through- 
out the country always in readiness 
for those who have the means of em- 
ploying it advantageously. It is not 
the competitor, but the auxiliary of 
other kinds of capital; up to a high 
point, it takes employment which 
they cannot,and enlarges their means 
of employment. 

The less capital the individual pos- 
sesses, the more in proportion he ex- 
— of his profits in consumption. 

f a man have only two or ti:ree hun- 


dred pounds, he perhaps expends all 
his profits in the maintenance of his 
family, and can save nothing; if he 
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have only five or six hundred poset, 
he expends the chief part of his pro- 
fits in this manner, and can save but 
little ; but if he have twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, he saves much 
more of his profits than he expends. 
Let the annual rate of profit on capi- 
tal, after paying all the expenses of 
business, be thirty per cent, and di- 
vide the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
equally as capital amidst two hun- 
dred persons, it will yield no annual 
savings. Divide it amidst one hun- 
dred, and allowing for failures, &c. 
it will yield a very small amount of 
savings. But give it all to one man, 
and probably he will save twelve or 
thirteen thousand pounds yearly. 
The smallest capitalist will expend 
more by the last named sum in con- 
sumption, than the large one; with 
them the capital will not increase, but 
with him it will double itself in every 
four years ; they would scarcely save 
so much with a rate of sixty per cent, 
as he will with this of thirty. 

Thus, if the whole capital of the 
country were divided amidst such as 
these small capitalists, it would not, 
with this rate of thirty per cent, in- 
crease ; but if divided amidst such as 
the large one, it would double itself 
in every four years. The small ones 
would expend five or six times more 
of the profits in consumption than the 
large ones. I showed, in a former 
letter, that the general rate of profit 
cannot be permanently above what 
will allow capital to increase in the 
same degree with the means of em- 


ploying it; if, therefore, the whole 
capital were divided amidst the small 
capitalists, the regular yearly rate of 


ofit might be forty or fifty per 
a but if divided amidst the i e 
ones, this rate could not perhaps be 
above ten or fifteen per cent. I draw 
from all this the following conclu- 
sion : 

The more the capital of any country 
is monopolized by great capitalists, 
the lower the general rate of profit 
must be—the smaller must the ex- 
nag of profits in consumption 

e—the smaller must general con- 
sumption be—the less must the ex- 
tent of general trade be—the smaller 
must the quantity of employment for 
capital and labour be—the lower 
must wages be—and the more poor 
and miserable must be the country. 

This conclusion is established by 
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the present state of England ; if more 

roof be necessary, it may be found 
in the history of young nations, in 
which the capital is divided in small 
pa amidst the many. Great 

ouses are necessary to take the 
trade, which, from the large amount 
of capital required, the slowness of 
returns, &c., smaller ones cannot 
take; but beyond this they are inju- 
rious. They are the natural enemies 
and destroyers of the middling and 
small ones, and very frequently of 
each other. By combining the great- 
est powers of production with the 
smallest of consumption, they form 
the great cause of the gluts which are 
so ruinous. 

I will here observe, that a country 
cannot, except for a comparatively 
short period, have less general capi- 
tal than it can beneficially employ. 
If it have less, the consequent high 
rate of profit will soon give it abun- 
dance. The doctrine, that Ireland is 
poor from scarcity of capital, is ab- 
surd; she has more than she can em- 
ploy at a sufficient profit, and she is 
poor from the scarcity of profitable 
nperaet for capital. Her farmers 
and manufacturers cannot make pro- 
fits which will admit of accumulation ; 
hence her poverty. Much may be 
charged on the personal character of 
her population, for various of her le- 

islators and writers have said, that 

ritish capital would soon be lost in 
her, if not under the management of 
British foresight and frugality. The 
case is the same with all poor coun- 
tries. An infallible method for ta- 
king from the richest nation its capi- 
tal, and plunging it into penury, is 
this—Destroy as far as possible em- 
a, ge for capital and labour, and 

ind, by foreign competition, the rate 
of profit, and in consequence the rate 
of wages to the lowest point practi- 
cable. This is now acted on with 
triumphant success in the British 
empire. 

e small] notes of Country Banks 
constituted capital, which, in a great 
measure, could only exist in them; 
the use of this capital was, in effect, 
chiefly confined to the middling and- 
small manufacturers and traders, who 
could not a other in lieu of it, 
and it could only exist to the amount 
which could be beneficially employ- 
ed. The notes thus formed a 
tic source of employments for capi- 
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tal and labour of the highest charac- 
ter. They were used as capital by 
those whose expenditure of profits 
in consumption was the greatest, 
whose accumulation of capital was 
the least, and who were restricted 
from injurious speculation and ex- 
cessive production. They thus cau- 
sed the expenditure of general profits 
to be the greatest, not only in amount, 
but, in proportion to accumulation, 
made gluts less frequent, and of 
shorter duration, enlarged greatly the 
extent of business a employment, 
and kept the general rate of profit at 
a higher point. 

The suppression of the notes has 
destroyed this gigantic source of 
employment for capital and labour. 
It has fallen principally on the mid- 
dling and small manufacturers and 
traders ; while it has annihilated their 
capital, it has left that of the over- 
ew houses as excessive as ever. 

t has destroyed consumption with 
capital, therefore it has not given the 
trade to the great houses which it 
has taken from the smaller ones: of 
course, it has caused a great loss of 
business and employment for labour. 
It forms an important part of that 
hateful and ruinous policy which this 
country is acting on, of grinding the 
middle and lower classes to powder, 
for the benefit of a comparatively few 
overgrown houses, which are, in a 
large degree, a scourge to the popu- 
lation at large. 

In this manner, the suppression of 
the small notes has greatly aided the 
free trade measures, in reducing pri- 
ces, and creating distress. There are 
those, however, who maintain that the 
evil has been produced, principally, 
and almost wholly, by the suppres- 
sion: I dissent from them altogether, 
and in saying this, I will add, that 
nothing but public interest could lead 
me to controvert the opinions of allies. 

These individuals take their stand 
principally on the fall in prices; it 
is, therefore, incumbent on them to 

rove, that prices would have fallen 
if the notes had not been suppressed, 
or that prices could be materially 
higher witli an unlimited issue of 
notes. They have not done this, and 
they cannot. 

With an unlimited issue of notes, 
could wool be higher than it is?— 
could corn be higher, without a glut 
of foreign corn?—could live stock 
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be higher, without causing a great 
import of salted provisions, &c.?— 
could butter, cheese, skins, seeds, 
&c. &c. be higher, without causi 
excess by importation? No—wi 
such an issue, agricultural produce 
could not be materially higher than 
it is. 

The case is the same with ships, 
silks, gloves, lace, and various other 
things. 

Cottons, woollens, and other arti- 
cles of export, are, as every one 
knows, ye in their prices prin- 
cipally by foreign markets. 

It is thus demonstrable, that pri- 
ces must have been nearly as low as 
they are, and of course that the mass 
of the community must have been 
almost as much distressed as it is, if 
the circulation of small notes had 
not been molested. 

With regard to the great fall in the 
prices of live stock, I will remark, 
that the consumption of animal food 
has been prodigiously reduced amidst 
the lower orders by distress—that 
by means of steam, importation from 
Ireland has been for some time great- 
ly on the increase—and that every 
facility has been given to shipping 
for using foreign provisions. Here 
are causes amply sufficient for the 
fall. In respect of Irish butter, its 
market has Geen: to a large extent, 
taken away amidst the working class- 
es, and ships ; therefore it is natural- 
ly at ruinous prices. 

There are public men of great pre- 
tensions, who, strange to say! are 
the champions of both a paper cur- 
rency and free trade. These men 
inveigh against the suppression of 
small notes on the sole ground that 
it has raised the value of money, or, 
in other words, has produced low 
prices; and in the same breath they 
vehemently eulogise the free trade 
laws, which will not suffer prices to 
be higher than they are! They ac- 
tually do more than this—they advo- 
cate other free trade measures, which 
confessedly would subject prices te 
a further great reduction!! There 
are liberal publications which dis- 

lay this barbarous inconsistency. 

e “schoolmaster” has not yet been 
able to penetrate into every quarter. 

Were small notes, therefore, again 
suffered to circulate, it would not, 
with the present commercial laws, 
have any material effect in raising 
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rices; therefore it could not, alone, 

ave any great effect in mitigating 
public suffering. It might, for a few 
months, create confidence and spe- 
culation, and thereby get a prices ; 
but the latter would soon fall to what 
they are at present. As the auxilia- 
ry of what I have already recom- 
mended, it would be highly effica- 
cious. With free trade, prices in 
this country must, in spite of bank 
notes, be mainly governed by conti- 
nental ones, precisely as Scotch and 
Irish prices must be governed by 
British ones. 

I now close my remarks on politi- 
cal economy, but before I suffer the 
pen to quit my fingers, I must offer 
some general ones on the state of my 
unhappy country. 

For four successive years, England 
has been scourged with continually 
increasing distrese. During this long 
term, not a single division of her in- 
habitants has known prosperity for 
even a moment! the property of her 

icultural, manufacturing, and tra- 
ding classes, has been regularly wast- 
ing, and the wages of her labouring 
orders have been, with little excep- 
tion, regularly declining. The state 
of things is now worse than it has 
ever been since the commencement. 
After losing many hundreds of mil- 
lions, the men of business are on the 
verge of general bankruptcy, and the 
working classes are without a suffi- 
ciency of necessaries. 

This is wholly without example in 
modern history. Former fits of suf- 
fering were of short duration, they 
never seriously injured more than a 
part of the pop ation at the same 
moment; and they were followed by 
an enlarged measure of prosperity. 
Putting out of sight the effects of ci- 
vil war, never before, in so short a 
period, did any great nation sustain 
such an enormous loss of capital, 
part with such a gigantic portion of 
the comforts and food of its inhabi- 
tants, and retrograde to such an ap- 
palling extent in all that constitutes 
the well-being of society. The cir- 
cumstances of the mass of the popu- 
lation are now much worse in this, 
than in almost any foreign country. 
There isno prospect of improvement; 
on the contrary, loss fog insolvency 
increase, wages keep falling, and the 

iture promises only additions to 
distress already insupportable. 


Are the causes unknown? No— 
when the divisions of the community 
are looked at separately, the sources 
of the suffering which overwhelms 
each and all, are matter of demon- 
stration. eee t 
into this horrible state, neither by 
the visitations of Providence, nor by 
the measures of foreign nations, but 
by the acts of its own rulers. It has 
not been ravaged by plague and fa- 
mine; its markets abr have not 
been destroyed by war or —~ le- 

slation ; but the evils which plague 

amine, war, and foreign rivalry could 
have produced, have been showered 
upon it by its own lawgivers. 

And are the remedies involved in 
mystery ? No. They are before the 
eyes of all; it is matter of general 
confession, that measures could ea- 
sily be ——— to, which het oe 

rosperity to the great jority 

the catalatey. ot only has it been 
proved by experience, but the very 
champions of the present system own, 
that a ch of law could render the 

icul interest and several 
others prosperous, and that the re- 
turn to small notes would benefit a 
vast of the country. Remedies 
could be at once adopted which, a 
few years ago, on the admission of 
enemies as well as friends, filled the 
realm with wealth’ and abundance, 
which, after pouring an incredible 
amount of riches into the public trea- 
sury, enriched both the individual 
and the community at large. 

The ministers and legislators of 
this empire avow that the causes are 
intended to produce the low prices 
which are inseparable from stagnant 
markets, insolvency, and pauperism; 
and they acknowledge that the re- 
medies did, and would again, = 
duce wealth and prosperity. 
chief of what they urge against the 
latter is, that the prosperity would 
be occasionally interrupted by fits of 
suffering ; and while they urge this 
they confess that, without them, the 
fits of suffering will be equally fre- 
quent. The country sees that the 
causes produce the bad prices and 
glutted markets which are so ruin- 
ous, and it feels that, without the 
remedies, it has to endure, not a tem- 
porary fit, but a permanency of loss 
and distress, infinitely more compre- 
hensive and destructive than the fit 
of 1825, or of any former time, 
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Yet the causes are to be not only 
preserved, but multiplied; and the 
remedies are not to be, on any ac- 
count, resorted to. 

To what is this incredible and por- 
tentous state of things owing ? e 
reply may be given in two words— 
ignorance and profligacy. 

To use a very stale expression of 
the Liberals—The Ministry and Le- 

islature are half a century behind 

e body of the country inknowledge. 
They and their literary partisans are 
blind to the prodigious mass of in- 
formation which experience has pro- 
vided in the last fifty years; and they 
can see nothing but the exploded 
dogmas of the Economists. Did ex- 
perience prove incontestably during 
the war, that when corn rose, other 
commodities did not rise equally— 
that when wages rose, profits, instead 
of falling, rose likewise—that the cul- 
ture of the worst land raifed greatly, 
instead of ae the general rate 
of profit—that with such culture the 
means of subsistence were infinitely 
more abundant than they had pre- 
viously been without it, when the 
amount of population was much 
smaller—that restrictions, prohibi- 
tions, and bounties, added very great- 
ly to trade—that with the r cur- 
rency public prosperity was infinite- 
ly greater, and was much more free 

om fits of interruption, than it had 
ever been without it—did experience 

rove all this, and far more, did it 
Reclaively refute every leading prin- 
ciple of the Smiths and Ricardos, the 
Horners and Huskissons ?—it is a mat- 
ter below notice! Experience is a 
v » mechanical thing, which plods 
at the plough-tail, the desk, and the 
counter ; it deals in low-bred stale 
realities; it is no Economist or cur- 
rency philosopher; and it treads 
the finest opinions of “ economical 
science” in the dirt as unceremoni- 
ously as those of the uninformed 
hind; of course it must be disregard- 
ed when it contradicts the writings 
of the enlightened Economists who 
were i to it, and had no prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject on 
which they wrote. Actual experi- 
ment may be safely followed in indi- 
vidual matters ; you may listen to it 
in the building of your dwelling, 
otherwise the latter may chance to 
bury you under its ruins; you ma 
even obey it in the making of a pet 
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ding, for one composed of prussic 
acid and gravel might be neither 
latable nor nutritious; but in public 
affairs it must never be attended to, 
In the latter, whenever experience 
contradicts abstract opinion, it must 
be despised. If such opinion, in its 
application, take away the bread of 
the workman and the capital of the 
employer—if it involve the empire in 
ruin, it is still unerring, and must be 
religiously adhered to, in spite of all 
that La ape demonstration may of- 
fer to the contrary. 

This is what is practically taught 
and acted on. In the last half cen- 
tury the country has been dragged 
through every variety of experiment 
in political economy; the results 
completely falsify all the principal 
doctrines of the Economists, but ne- 
vertheless they are treated with de- 
rision ; and the doctrines are as con- 
fidently ap ealed to, as though their 
truth cou t not be impeached. 

Its character mene very clearly its 

ilty parentage. For many years the 
caer a the | Whigs have been, in 

eneral, mere political adventurers ; 
they have been men possessed of no 
stake in the public weal ; traders in 
politics, who could not afford to look 
at any interests but their own, and 
whose interests were eternally at va- 
riance with those of the empire. In- 
capable of acquiring public confi- 
dence, and of triumphing as a party 
by combating for public benefit, these 
men have regularly contended asa 
faction, by attacking all established 
things. Every new doctrine, no mat- 
ter how absurd, which assailed the 

olicy and institutions of the empire, 

as been adopted by them, not be- 
cause of its truth, but by reason of 
its use as a weapon of opposition. In 
this manner they have bound them- 
selves to every thing which can dis- 
tress and destroy the empire. 

Every man who has paid attention 
to the conduct of these Whig leaders, 
must have seen ample proof that, in 
their attacks on the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, they have been 
wer sag actuated by party and 

actious motives. Their speeches, 


instead of displaying careful exami- 
nation and cautious judgment, have 


been composed of puerile, common- 
place declamation touching abstract 
principles, and have manifested ig 
norance, not more gross, than evi- 
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dently intentional. When the Catho- 
lic question could serve them as a 
party, they pressed it, to the injury of 
every public interest; when it could 
not do this, they placed it on the 
shelf. When Reform could benefit 
them as a faction, they supported it 
by a the country with convul- 
sion and treason; when it could no 
longer do this, they abandoned it. 
Their —- yor the same “7 
uestions involvi e property an 
food of the oan — 

Men who so act can only esca) 
utter ruin by looking solely at a 
stract principles ; they are lost if they 
admit that actual facts and demon- 
strations,—that real nature and con- 
sequences, are entitled to the least re- 
gard. These Whig leaders have been 
well aware of this. Solemnly pledged 
against the navigation laws, the re- 

- strictive system, the paper currency, 
the corn laws,—in a word, against 
every thing on which public prospe- 
rity rested ; and so pledged for the 
vicious object of their personal ag- 

dizement, they have never deign- 
ed to glance at the fruits of what 
ie rea pagans: P 

ey have not wholly escaped pu- 
nishment. In all its at and if. 
erings, the country has never sus- 
pected that they could relieve it; 
when it has sighed for a change of 
Ministry, it has never cast its eyes on 
them ; distressed, hopeless, and de- 
testing the conduct and measures 
of their opponents, it has still de- 
spised them as dolts, and hated them 
as aliens. 

An upright and wise Ministry 
would have‘anxiously wished for an 
pe geen com of these Whig 

ers, as one which would be ne- 
cessarily for ever in the wrong, and 
coiatel with national animosity. But 
the Tory leaders became the reverse 
of upright and wise, and in conse- 
quence they became the instruments 
of such an Opposition, instead of 
beating it to the dust at the head of 
the country. 

I say instruments advisedly. No 
one can look at the conduct of the 
present Ministers touching the re 
of the Test Acts and the Catholic 
question, and at their audacious 
avowal, that principle ought to be 
made subservient to expediency, that 
is, to personal profit, without belie- 
ving that their general rule of action 
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has been, not conviction, but interest. 
Men who have acted and spoken as 
they have done, must be regarded as 
sordid traffickers in creeds, who are 
capable of professing and renouncing 
any and all for the sake of office. 

ey, too, have had their punish- 
ment. Saying nothing of the others 
Mr Peel’s public life has been one 
continual course of despicable gro- 
velling, mercenary faithlessness to 
principles and party ; and now when 
the mask is wholly thrown away— 
when the smirking hypocrite is re- 
solved into the shameless betrayer 
—his new principles break down 
with him in every particular. As 
soon as his apostasy is completed, the 
world sees that the creed it has given 
him is composed, throughout, of de- 
structive ignorance and error. To 
every honest man this must be mat- 
ter of rejoicing. 

Thus, With the Whig leaders, 
Whiggism has been converted into a 
aaa national destruction ;—free 
trade has been cried up, and pa- 
per currency has been cried down 
—for purposes of factious opposi- 
tion: and by the Tory leaders this 
Whiggism has been embraced as 
the means of possessing place and 
emolument. The Whig must attack 
Protestant rights, and defend Catholic 
treason; he must clamour for chea 
bread, vituperate the aristocracy, rail 
against British monopolies, eulogise 
foreign trade, and insist on conces- 
sions to foreign nations,—he must do 
this though public ruin be the con- 
sequence, because it forms his only 
means of gaining party support, and 
crushing those who oppose him. And 
the fallen, degraded, liberal Tory 
must servilely echo al] the Whig ad- 
vances, though public ruin be the 
consequence, because it forms his 
only means of gaining that Whig al- 
liance or neutrality, without which 
he cannot retain office. 

The abstract principles are, there- 
fore, with both, matters of guilty 

and personal profit: of course 
their truth and products are not to 
be thought of. From the manner in 
which they are spoken of in Parlia- 
ment, it might be concluded that the 
truth of such principles could not be 
affected by their products. Granting 
that one will, in practice, sever lIre- 
land from England—thatanother will 
plunge millions into insolvency and 
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suffering—and that a third will fill 
the ron with bankruptcy and hun- 
ger,—they must still be rigorously 
acted on. Granting that they have 
yielded such fruits, it proves nothing 
against their beneficial nature. The 
profligacy is carried so far, that it vir- 
tually reverses the nature of things; 
it makes the weal of the community 
consist in loss and wretchedness, and 
renders it the first duty of govern- 
ment to scourge and dismember the 
empire. 

t is because the ignorance is thus 
intentional, that it is so gross, invul- 
nerable, and omnipotent. Refute the 
abstract principles in Parliament !— 
absurd !—you might as well attempt 
to argue the brute into the body and 
spirit of man. Pray for enquiry to 
prove their baleful operation !—ridi- 
culous !—because if you prove all 
you assert, it will prove nothing 
against them. You are treated as 
unworthy of argument, and are silen- 
ced by derision. Discussion and in- 
formation are thus excluded from 
Parliament. The Holy Whig and 
Tory Fathers must preserve their 
political faith from the heresy of truth 
—they must canonize their saints, sell 
their relics, worship their images, 
exact credence to their legends, and 
consign unbelievers to the moral rack 
and faggot, because in this is involved 
their public existence. They are de- 
stroyed, if argument and fact be suf- 
fered to kindle the blaze of reforma- 
tion. 

The press naturally follows its 
parties, surpasses them in guilt, and 
covers every ro which they are 
incapable of defending. What the 
combined Parliament dare not utter, 
is solemnly sworn to by the combi- 
ned press; where shame suspends the 
labours of the former, the latter steps 
in and completes the work. The do- 
minion of darkness and barbarism is 
in every quarter nag by the doc- 
trines of infallibility, lying legends, 
pretended miracles, and bulls of ex- 
communication of the ghostly politi- 
cal priesthood of the combined press. 
This monkish body displays as much 
unscrupulous Zeal in the propagation 
of error and suppression of truth, as 
the Papal priesthood ever displayed 
in the worst of times. 

Say that the Holy Fathers—the 
Wellingtons and Hollands—the Hus- 
kissons and Broughams—the Peels 





and Burdetts, can err; and this press 
dooms you to the stake for uttering 
such an impious impossibility. 

The shipowner, on attempting to 
charter his vessel, is told that he 
raust take a losing freight, or a forei 
vessel will be employed ;—the silk 
manufacturer, on offering his goods 
for sale, is told by the mercers that 
he must take a bad price, or they will 
buy of foreigners ; in many cases he 
is told his goods are so inferior to 
foreign ones, that they must be re- 
fused at any price ;—the farmer 
knows that he cannot sell his wool, 
because foreign is used instead of it, 
and that if his general prices were a 
little higher, the market would be 
glutted with foreign produce. The 
causes which distress and ruin them 
are thus matters of obvious, unques- 
tionable fact, which will not admit of 
mistake. Nevertheless, this press 
swears by heaven and earth that they 
are ignorant of their own trades, are 
strangers to the causes of their injury, 
and are hugely benefited by their 
foreign competitors. 

Is the shipping interest, or any 
other, in distress,—this press protests 
that it is in the highest prosperity. 
Is the whole community overwhelm- 
ed with misery,—this press declares 
that the evil has been produced sole- 
ly by itself, and not in the least by 
any measures of government. Does 
any ~ of the nation petition the 
legislature for relief—pray for en- 
quiry into the source of its sufferings 
—and offer to point out this source 
by indisputable proofs,—this press 
covers it with ridicule and abuse, 
and insists that its prayers shall be 
treated with contempt. Are agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade, over- 
run with loss and bankruptcy—are 
the labouring orders starving—is the 
country a fearful scene of waste of 
property, pauperism, and wretched- 
ness,—this press maintains that the 
causes shall not be enquired into, and 
that nothing shall be attempted in the 
way of remedy. 

At the command of its infallible 
superiors, this press actually or prac- 
tically proclaims that cheap corn be- 
nefits landlords and farmers—that a 
losing trade benefits the shipowners, 
silk manufacturers, &c.—that the la- 
bouring classes are benefited by bad 
wages and loss of employment—that 
the destruction of capital and trade 
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must enlarge them—that the country 

vast profits from the giving 

away of its trade to foreign ones— 

and that individual a loss 

and hunger produce individual and 
neral gain and abundance. 

Of course the monkish priesthood 
of this press replies not.to those who 
dissent from it, by argument and fact: 
it cannot bestow these on heretics. 
It destroys their character, public 
and private, and insists that they do 
not possess a vestige of knowle 
and understanding. Refute it by 
decisive facts, and its answer is that 
you are a monster, a knave, or a lu- 
natic; overthrow its creed and le- 
gends by convincing “proof, and it 
proclaims you an outlaw and con- 
signs you to perdition. Its weapons 
naturally are the anathema and ex- 
communication ; that they are not 
also transportation and the gallows, 
is clearly owing to the state of the 
law. 

One great cause of this appalling 
state of things is to be found in the 
degeneracy of the Aristocracy. Here- 
tofore this body combined much pa- 
triotism with its party spirit, but it 
is now the degraded slave of person- 
al politics. Only a few years ago, 
county and other public meetings 
were held to petition for Referm or 
against the property tax, to vote ad- 
dresses in favour of the Ministry, or 
to — other subjects of still 
smaller comparative importance. But 
now when the community is strug- 
gling with unexampled suffering, and 
the empire is threatened with ruin, 
no such meetings can be mentioned. 
The country gentleman could risk 
person and fortune in the cause of 
party and faction ; but he can risk no- 
thing in that of his country : he could 
exhaust effort in creating convulsion, 
ne finances, and labouri 
to give office to one knot of public 
men, or preserve it to another ; but 
he cannot stir a finger in endeavour- 
ing to arrest the progress of general 
insolvency, give bread to the millions 
of his starving countrymen, and place 

ublic affairs under the direction of 
onesty and right principle. He sees 
his tenants in ruin, and their labour- 
ers without necessaries; he feels 
that his rents are departing, and his 
property is pope er practical con- 
iscation ; but he is still mute and mo- 
tionless. There is no ministry to 





please, no y to serve, no faction 
to benefit, by exertion; the cause is 
that of patriotism and humanity 
against them, therefore the spiritless, 
cringing, grovelling bondsman puts 
the yohe onddoneal, henge the chains 
on his limbs, and, even to the sacri- 
fice of his own estate, submits to be 
sername 
an e ul evils. 
make no distinction between Whig 
and Tory. While agriculture is dis- 
tressed as it is, not even a petition to 
Parliament has been spoken of in 
any quarter! 

Looking in Parliament, what are 
those who still, though most un- 
worthily, bear the name of country 

entlemen ? One part are the hum- 

le tools of this minister, and another 
of that; a third must servilely fol- 
low their whig connexions; and a 
fourth, though they profess hostility 
to both the ministry and the whigs, 
cannot on any account oppose them. 
With them, persons are every thing, 
and principles nothing ; the selfsame 
measures, they will oppose in one 
ministry or y, and su in 
another. Looking out of Parhament, 
it is still person, and person only, 
which must be re . This batch 
of Peers, for weighty personal rea- 
sons, goes with the ministry ; that, for 
similar reasons, sanctions the pre- 
sent system of policy; and the gentle- 
men of the county cannot be so re- 
fractory as to refuse to imitate them. 
Principles are of course out of the 
question. 

It naturally follows, that the minis- 
try is above the influence of the coun- 
try gentlemen ; it knows their Po 
servility, and despises them; all it 
has to do is to buy up the leading 
Peers. These Peers know that they 
can drag their abject followers to any 
thing,—-therefore they go to the ex- 
treme of corruption. 

Another great cause is to be found 
in the conduct of too many of those 
who oppose the present system. 
These worthy people, with trembling 
humility, protest in every third sen- 
tence against imputing motives, con- 
demning conduct, and the use of 
strong langu Let one minister 
deceive his friends, betray his cause, 
and exhibit the darkest specimen of 
apostasy on record—he is still a most 
pure and honourable person. Let 
another minister trample on the 
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constitution, and outrage popular 
rights and privile he is still a 
most upright public servant. Let 
this party, for the sake of private 
gain, reverse its principles—it still 
acts from the best intentions. Let 
that party, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of power, labour to overthrow 
all the institutions of the country— 
its motives are still most praise- 
worthy. With these people, you 
must call vice virtue, and crime in- 
nocence; if the cabinet traitor con- 
fess his guilt, you must insist that 
he has committed none; if the cabinet 
despot perpetrate his iniquity before 
the whole world, you must attest 
his purity in despite of the evidence 
of your senses; you must declare it 
impossible for a minister to feel in- 
terested motives, and for a party of 
public men to be actuated by an 
thing but patriotism. Should Mr 
Peel sell his country to a foreign 
one, or the Duke of Wellington seize 
on the crown by force of arms, or 
the Lord Chancellor advise the Sove- 
reign to annul the constitution— 
should one party of public men offer 
to surrender public freedom, or an- 
other unfurl the banner of rebellion, 
such people would see in all this no- 
thing beyond a little venial error of 
judgment. 

In conformity with this, if the pub- 
lic mind be excited in their favour, 
they make it matter of regret; if pe- 
titions be prepared, they solemnly 
disavow oll pastialpation in it: they 
wash their hands of the strong lan- 
guage used in one quarter, and the 
strong proceedings resorted to in an- 
other: each must dissent about as 
much from his brethren, as from his 
opponents. They fight the battle in 
friendship and love, therefore they 
must employ neither weapons nor 
blows. 

Then, although they dissent from 
the principles of their opponents, 
they dissent equally from opposite 
ones. They do not approve of the 
new system, but they do not wish to 
return to the old one—free trade in 
silks is not to their mind, but they 
are opposed to prohibition—theirs 
is some middle course—some mode- 
rate system equally distant from both 
extremes. In reality they have no 
principles; they surrender just as 
much as makes what they retain 


worthless; they advise that. truth 
and protection shall be compounded 
with sufficient error and destruction 
to deprive them of all efficacy. To 
crown the whole, they admit that 
their opponents may be right in the 
abstract, and are unquestionably men 
who combine the ~ talents and 
acquirements with the first virtues, 
t are the fruits of all this? 
To the prevailing faction of public 
men, official, and otherwise, all dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, 
ed and guilt, are destroyed. The 
inister may range round the whole 
circle of iniquity—the party may sell 
both the crown and the people—and 
the faction may openly plunge to the 
lowest depths of crime, in perfect 
certainty that their opponents will 
spontaneously testify to their unsul- 
lied honour and incorruptible pa- 
triotism. 

The effects would not be so per- 
nicious as they are, if it were imita- 
ted by the opposite side; but the 
latter is ious enough to avoid 
the folly. The Holy Fathers and their 

ress, in return for the meek and 

onied compliments, load the public 
and private character of the Duke of 
Cumberland with the most horrible 
charges—represent the Eldons and 
Newcastles to be equally imbecile 
and corrupt—and assert the Sadlers 
to be wholly destitute of both abi- 
lity and integrity. If in Parliament 
the Broughams and Burdette cease 
for a moment to vituperate the bigot- 
ry and dishonesty of those who dif- 
fer from them, it is only to compas- 
sionate their lamentable ignorance 
and want of understanding. The 
Huskissons, on being lauded 1 by their 
opponents for their great talents and 
spotless intentions, charge these op- 
ponents with being egregious sim- 
pletons, who are actuated by the 
worst motives. All who dissent from 
them are in the mass held up to pub- 
lic derision for incapacity, and to 
public hatred for want of principle. 

Thus then in effect the testimony 
of both sides is, that the Holy Fa- 
thers and their followers can do no 
wrong, and that they monopolize all 
the talents and virtues; while their 
opponents can never be right, and 
are utterly destitute of intellect and 
honesty. The right side practically 
joins the other in destroying its own 
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character and power. The public 

man cannot be profli , Without ob- 

taining honours and rewards; and 

he cannot be consistent and upright 

without covering himself with dis. 
and punishment. 

To this may be, in some degree, 
ascribed the infatuation which pre- 
vails amidst the less exalted classes. 
The landowner assents in Parliament 
to the most absurd doctrines touch- 
ing agriculture, which his own eyes 
have again and again proved to him 
are utterly false. The farmer agrees 
to doctrines which he knows from 
ample trial will be ruinous to him. 
The merchant and manufacturer ap- 
plaud doctrines which theyknow from 
daily experience to be wholly errone- 
ous. And the working classes su 
port doctrines which are confessedly 
to take away their wages, and which 
they know from sad experiment must 
plunge them into want and wretch- 
edness. 

I say, in some degree, because the 
infatuation is too extraordinary to 
be accounted for on natural causes. 

If the charge be cast on me, that 
I ym from party feelings, I shake 
it from me with scorn: the public 
man lives not whom I follow; the 
party has no existence which can 

ive me opinion. If the accusation 
made, that I speak from prejudice 
and bigotry, I spurn it from me into 
the teeth of my accusers. As to in- 
terest, I scarcely need mention it; 
those who know any thing must be 
aware, that he who takes the path 
which I do must look for his reward 
solely to his own conscience. 

Am I, that I may escape being 
called a party-man, to follow the 
profligate and traitor, and assist in 
destroying the constitution ; propa- 
gating error and delusion; sacrificing 
the public weal to party cupidity; 
and Bll the empire with loss and 
wietchelaaset Am I to tell my 
country to trust in those who have 
betrayed her; to hope in those who 
have overwhelmed her withcalamity ; 
and to follow those who are leadin 
her to destruction? Am I to be si- 
lent when faction is preying on her 
vitals, and every thing dear to her is 


in jeopardy ? 
Tam—boast though itbe—too much 
@ patriot. 


Am I, that I may not be charged 
with prejudice and bigotry, to re- 





verse the definitions of right and 
wrong—to laud insincerity, treach- 
ery, and apemner~-4P war against 
honour and consistency—to assert 
that black is white, and light is dark- 
ness—and to make sordid enmity to 
po interests, and utter disregard 
or principle, the first of virtues in 
the public man? While the swindler 
is still punished by law, am I to hold 
the wretch innocent who plunders 
his country, by obtaining office or 
pore power under false pretences ? 

ile the murderer still forfeits his 
life by his guilt, am I to be the eulo- 
gist of the public men and parties 
who, for personal profit, continually 
strike at the existence of the em- 
pire ? 

I am too much the friend of ho- 
nour and morals. 

Or, for the same cause, am I to 
substitute names for things, and to 
judge from empty appellations, in- 
stead of actual nature and conse- 
quences? Am I to be the blind 
worshipper of abstract doctrines, in 
utter contempt of what their appli- 
cation produces? When I see that 
Catholic Emancipation has convert- 
ed that which was merely a question 
of internal regulation into one of re- 
bellion and civil war—has changed 
that which made the influential part 
of the Irish peoplé the firm friends 
of England, into a matter of deadly 
contention between the latter and 
Ireland, as separate nations=~has 
peta severed Ireland from 

ngland, and dismembered the em- 
pire, am I to be its panegyrist, be- 
cause the principles from which it 
emanated are called liberal and en- 
lightened? Am I to applaud that 
which has sacrificed the foreign in- 
terests of my country, and destroyed 
her influence amidst other nations, 
merely because it is called liberal 
and a aioe policy? Am I to 
support laws which demonstrably 
have plunged half my countrymen 
into ruin and misery, because it is 
said, they are founded on liberal and 
enlightened principles? Is it, be- 
cause the doctrines on which the 
empire is governed, are called liberal 
and enlightened, that I am to em- 
brace them, when the evidence of 
my senses shews that they have de- 
stroyed its power, stripped it of its 
supremacy, dissolved the union of 


its parts, and given it, for prosperity 
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and happiness, bankruptcy, hunger, 
and suffering? Am I to be the cham- 
pion of what are called liberal opi- 
nions, because they are so called, 
when I have demonstration before 
me that their application, in ever 
instance, both at home and abroad, 
has yielded only calamity and wretch- 
edness ? 

I am not sufficiently afflicted with 
madness. 

Or, am I to abjure principles, and 
vituperate systems, merely because 
they are called bigoted, antiquated, 
and obsolete? Am I to abandon the 
maxims and policy of my fathers, be- 
eause they are covered with es 
calumny, when I am surrounded by 
proofs that they made my country 
the first of nations—that they gave 
her as much happiness as grandeur 
—that, while they filled the coffers 
of the capitalist, they blessed the la- 
bourer with comfort and abundance 
—that they poured their benefits im- 
partially on all ranks and callings— 
and that they were not more pro- 
ductive of riches and plenty than of 
religion, morals, honour, patriotism, 
and all the virtues ? 

I—even I—have too much under- 
standing. 

Or, am I to forsake proved truth, 
and embrace self-evident falsehood ? 
Am I to believe that the landlord’s 
rent, and the farmer’s profits, will 
be increased, in proportion as the 
prices of agricultural produce are 
reduced—that the manufacturer’s 
gains and trade will be enlarged in 
rly ede to as his prices are lowered, 

is markets are glutted, and his pro- 
tection against foreign competition 
is taken away—and that the labour- 
er’s command over necessaries and 
comforts will be extended in pro- 
portion as his wages are diminished 
and his employment is destroyed ? 
Am I to believe that the general rate 
of profit will be the highest, when 
the distress of the agricultural half 
of my countrymen is the greatest— 
that the ruin of the home-trade will 
benefit the foreign one—that losing 
prices will yield the best profits— 
that the trade of this country will be 
increased by the surrender of it to 
foreigners—and that the consump- 
tion of agricultural produce, manu- 
factures, and merchandise, will be 
the greatest, when the means of con- 
sumers for obtaining them are the 


smallest? Am I to believe, that if 
this country buy abroad, it can give 
nothing but goods in payment—that 
if France sell to this country for 
money, it will cause other nations to 
buy a ne lyre greater quan- 
tity of British goods—that if America 
refuse to take such goods in pay. 
ment for her cctmnaliten. this will 
ne ap foreign Europe to take the 
whole quantity she refuses in addi- 
tion to its usual purchases—that ca- 
pital and labour can never want em- 
ployment—that the destruction of 
their employment is the best means 
of preserving them from idleness 
and that the more deeply and com- 
prehensively the population is sunk 
in penury and barbarism, the greater 
will be the measure of national trade, 
wealth, and prosperity? And amI 
to believe ten thousand similar fic- 
tions, equally gross and monstrous? 

I cannot so far unman myself. 

Or, am I to insist that agriculture 
ought to be sacrificed to manufac- 
tures and commerce—that the ship- 
owners ought to be ruined to in- 
crease the profits of the cotton and 
woollen manufacturers—that protec- 
tion ought to be given to one trade, 
and denied to another—and that the 
great majority ought to be stripped 
of property and bread, for the bene- 
fit of the contemptible minority ? 

Iam too much an Englishman to 
advocate the atrocious robbery and 
confiscation, the inhuman tyranny 
and oppression. 

Or, am I to maintain that it is the 
object of trade to ruin and hunger 
my fellow-creatures, that it ought to 
be extended by creating general 
bankruptcy, and depriving the work- 
ing classes of food and raiment, in- 
telligence, morals, and virtue—and 
that every thing which distinguishes 
man from the beast of the field ought 
to be sacrificed to it? Am I to teach 
that the labourer ought to starve that 
his employer may become rich, and 
that the vast mass of my country- 
men ought to be bound to indigence, 
want, and misery, for the benefit of 
the few individual exceptions ? Must 
I lie and slander that public suffer- 
ing may be concealed and preserved 
from remedy—swear that the insol- 
vent trade is flourishing, and the des- 
titute workmen are in employment 
—protest that loss is profit, and want 
is abundance—and blast the charac- 
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ter of those who are famishing, that 
the hand of charity may not reach 
them? Must I call on the Ministry 
and Legislature to spurn from them 
the supplications of suffering mil- 
lions, and reply to the prayer for re- 
lief, by creations of additional ruin 
and misery ? Is it to be mine to la- 
pour to make the government of my 
country the most savage tyranny that 
ever cursed civilized nation—an un- 
heard-of compound of barbarism and 
cannibalism, steeled against the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, delighting 
only in destroying property and food, 
competence and comfort, and think- 
ing its crimes incomplete if they 
spare women and children ? 

I thank my God! I am too much 
a Christian. 

I oppose the new system, not be- 
cause it is new, but because it is at 
variance with all reason and expe- 
riencebecause it is founded on phy- 
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sical impossibilitiesbecause it is 
confessedly to destroy property and 
bread, prosperity and comfort—be- 
cause it wars against all the best feel- 
ings and possessions of human na- 
ture—and because in its application 
it has produced nothing but appal- 
ling evils to the state, the population 
in the body, and the individual. It 
is not because the old system is old, 
but because it stands on principles 
which have been formed by experi- 
ment—because itis in harmony with 
the actual condition of men and 
things«=because it professes to yield 
benefit only, and benefit impartially 
to all—and because in its application 
it blessed my country with an un- 
exampled measure of power, glory, 
wealth, trade, prosperity, and happi- 
ness :—It is from all this that I still 
remain, 
OnE oF THE OLD ScHoo.. 

London, Dec. 8, 1829. 





DESULTORY REMINISCENCES OF MISS O’NEILL. 


BY TIMOTHY CRUSTY, ESQ. M.A. AND F.P.S. 


“Tur debit of the greatest pro- 
mise, since the days of Mrs Siddons!” 
exclaimed, laying down the pages of 
thatrich production—the Court Jour- 
nal. Is Miss O’Neill so soon forgot ? 
Is she quite merged in Mrs Becher ? 
Well, well! I ought to have known, 
at my years, that— 


“ To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 


I took up the Times and the Morning 
Herald from the club table, in the 
club-room of the country town of 
O——, and looked for the large let- 
ters that pointed out so intelligibly 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s debit. “ What, 
all in the same story !” I cried rather 
testily, “ Let us see what my sapient 
friend, Mr Jerdan, will tell us in his 
oracular organ of wisdom—the Lite- 
rary Gazette, which is sometimes 
(Heaven help us!) full of not very 
airy litter !—Well, positively, he is 
bewitched too! Now I would bet 


any wager that this girl, this Fanny, 
or Fan, is no such mighty wonder. 
Handsome she cannot be—nay, I fear, 
it is too plain that she is rather plain; 
for had she possessed but a hundredth 
part of the personal charms of Miss 


O'Neill, (Ihate to call her Mrs Bech- 
er,) the papers would have raved 
about her form and face. Now they 
glide as gingerly over that matter, as 
a skaiter over suspicious ice,—and it 
is all her genius—her genius, for- 
sooth. But truly we ought to be con- 
tent with what we can get ; and I do 
not wonder that even a plain bun 
should seem bride-cake to the thea- 
trical public, after their long starva- 
tion.” I must here pause to let the 
reader a little into my character. I 
will not mince the matter—I am an 
old gentleman,—I glory in the title. 
Many a person at my age, and with 
my (I must say) rather youthful look, 
would call himself a middle-aged 
man—perhaps even a man in the 
prime of life; but I scorn such half 
measures. I have passed my grand 
climacteric, and therefore am an old 

entleman. Does not my candour 

eserve that I should claim all the 
privileges of one? I have no notion 
of being virtuous for nothing. The 

eat privilege, then, which I claim- 
in all companies and under all cir- 
cumstances, is that of speaking my 
mind. Now, old as I am, and pos- 
sessing, too, (I must say,) a great deal 
of observation, I never yet found that 
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things which were loudly praised 
from the very first by the many-head- 
ed multitude, did ever truly possess 
intrinsic merit. Timid and hesitating 
was the first tribute of a 
applause to my ever-beloved Miss 
Oo Neill;—a Miss O’Neill, as they 
called her—a promising debutante— 
a very tolerable performer. All this 
din of praise about this girl awakes 
my suspicion. Besides, my dear 
reader, to confess to thee, and thee 
alone, a truth, I am aware,—(for I 
must say that I have a great deal of 
self-knowledge )—I am aware, I say, 
that 


“ One fault I have above the rest— 
With contradiction I am blest.” 


I do hate to hear a hubbub of praise 
about any thing—except my match- 
less picture by Corregio; it always 
stirs my bile. This partly results from 
my long experience ; for I never yet 
was told by a friend, “ I will intro- 
duce you to acharming person whom 
you are sure to like,’ but I found 
this said charming person perfectly 
detestable. At this point of my me- 
ditations, my servant in his orange 
inexpressibles brightened up the 
club-room by his glowing presence, 
and bowing, respectfully (as he is 
wont to do) presented me with three 
letters, on a silver salver, brought 
from my own house, as was proper. 
“ All with the London mark, I see,” 
thought I. “ Now I shall perhaps 
hear something more near the truth 
of this Fanny Kemble. — Um — 
Baker-street,—that must be from 
Lady Dorothy, my cousin ;—I shall 
not hear much truth from her. The 
next, I see, is from my city friend, 
Mrs Dykes of Hounsditch—she will 
tell the truth—as it appears to her ; 
—and this, though last, not least, is 
the cheery handwriting of my jidus 
Achates, my alter idem, Frank Pro- 
ser. By him I will abide ;—however, 
I must give the ladies the precedence, 
I suppose. Indeed, it is better to 
read their nonsense first, and reserve 
Frank’s letter as a restorative. And 
first,let me make free with this pretty 
ay seal, on which is engraved a 

ead of Holus puffing forth azephyr, 
with the motto, ‘ Je meurs en sou- 

irant,—a device of my lady’s own 
invention, as she informed me. If I 
did not open this letter from the 
court end of the town—this perfu- 


med envelope, which ‘ whispers 
whence it stole its balmy spoils,’ yiz, 
de chez Delcroix—before the city 
dame’s square emblem of her own 
form, I should expect that the elegant 
billet would fly with horror out of 
the window.” So saying, I took from 
the right-hand pocket of my coat (I 
love to be particular) a green mo- 
rocco case containing an almanack 
and divers useful instruments, and 
thence I selected a small (yet strong) 
pair of scissors, wherewith I care. 
fully (as is my custom ) cut round the 
emblematical seal. It would have 
been a sad pity to have split Master 
Eolus’s head in two. I then read 
thus. 


“ My Dear Cousin, 

“Sir Thomas being, as usual, in- 
disposed to epistolary exertion, I take 
my pen to fs we any anxiety you 
may feel respecting the health and 
welfare of our family. [The deuce 
a bit anxiety have I felt, muttered 1} 
My sweet Glorvina has caused me 
many a trembling moment of late, 
from a slight tendency to pulmonary 
affection. The dear girl has less ap- 
petite—[indeed, thought I, I am glad 
to hear it]}—less appetite than she is 
wont to exhibit ordinarily ; and the 
roses have been, in some degree, 
usurped, upon her cheeks, by the 
hues of their paler sisters of the field. 
[Very pretty indeed !) With this ex- 
ception, we are all much the same as 
when we had the pleasure of holding 
converse with you in the metropolis. 
[Alias, of seeing you in London. Will 
the woman never write her plain mo- 
ther tongue?] Some slight metamor- 
phosis has indeed taken place with re- 
gard to SirThomas; but I flatter myself 
that you will opine it is a change for 
the better. I have at length prevail- 
ed on him to make experiment of 
Barr’s Roman Toupee—an unrival- 
led invention for the concealment of 
that defect which caused the illus- 
trious Julius Cwsar to wear a coro- 
nal of laurel. [Julius Ceesar and Sir 
Thomas! Well done!} As Barr not 
unaptly says, his locks may now defy 
inspection. But how is it possible 
that I can think, speak, write of any- 
thing’but the enchanting Miss Fanny 
Kemble! (So, here we have it!— 
a good beginning, by Jupiter!) She 


is indeed perfection—a miracle of 


talent—a prodigy of genius! Thrice 
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have I enjoyed the supreme felicity 
of weeping over her performance of 
the enamoured and luckless Juliet, 
in the Duchess of St Albans’ private 
pox. My beloved Glorvina was so 
infinitely affected the first time she 
witnessed this great triumph of his- 
trionic art, that she implored me to 
ermit her to stay at home on the 
other two evenings, and her cousin, 
Henry St Aubyn, kindly requested 
also to remain in our mansion, to 
cheer the sweet girl’s solitude. On 
the third ey my darling Virgi- 
nia—you know her sensibility—ac- 
tually fainted in Colonel Quintin’s 
arms, Who happened most fortuitous- 
ly to be seated behind her, so that as 
she sank gracefully back from the 
high stool on which she was sitting— 
I think by the by this sort of sédia is 
but an uneasy place of repose—she 
could not avoid reclining on the Co- 
lonel’s shoulder. I would that you 
could have seen how sweetly the 
poor thing blushed when she half 
unclosed her dark eyes upon the Co- 
lonel’s moustachios! She has, how- 
ever, promised not to be so naughty 
again. But what do I hear? A bell 
loudly rung,—it comes from my 
Glorvina’s chamber! Scarcely an 
hour since, she expressed a wish for 
some mulligatawney soup, and I 
know she could not eat it, were I 
not to cheer her with the maternal 
presence of, 
“ My dear sir, 
“ Your very affectionate friend 
and cousin, 
“ DorinDA.” 


“ Alias,” said I, “Dorothy, Dolly, or 
Doll, in the good days of our child- 
hood! Oh, my poor Coz, thou art, 
indeed, sophisticated ! I warrant me 
now, that thou thinkest thyself a se- 
cond Madame de Sevigne! How 
much pains, I wonder, did the con- 
clusion of thy letter cost thee? No 
doubt, thou wert vastly elevated at 
bringing in thy name so cleverly at 
the end. Ha, ha, I know a little !— 
But now for the huckaback of Dame 
Dykes. Coarse as it will be, I shall 


9 


prefer it to thy flimsy tissue! 


“ My pEaAR FRIEND, 
“ Tus comes to enquire, whether 
you have done that little law-business 


‘for me, about which we talked when 
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you were last in town. I also want 
to know, whether you can recom- 
mend to me a good honest butler, 
for we have turned away our last; 
because the man was so silly as to 
write poetry, forsooth; and, would 
you believe it, he used to clap his 
hand to his forehead, when he was 
waiting at dinner, and run out of the 
room. Then, when he came back, 
he used to say, ‘ Only a thought, 
ma’am, which I feared might escape 
me. But the worst of it was, that 
the silly gander chose to write verses 
to my niece Lucy; and, as I was 
settling the chairs in the best draw- 
ing-room, I spied Lucy’s sack upon 
the sofa. Now, you must know that 
is a thing which I never allow; and, 
as I want to cure Madam Lucy of 
her trapesy ways, I turned all the 
things out of the bag, meaning to 
lock them up in my own drawer, 
and frighten the girl by thinking she 
had lost them. But what should I 
see amongst the things, but a copy 
of verses by Tripp, my butler—a 
rebus, I believe, they call it on Ma- 
dam Lucy’s name. [ll copy it for 
you. 

‘ Lovely thou art, as planets in the sky— 
Unless thou pity me, I soon must die. 
Come, beauteous nymph, and bless these 

longing arms ; 
[Shocking wasn’t it ?] 
Your face and form unite’a thousand 
charms.’ 


“T must say, that, when I shewed it 
to Lucy, she was as angry as I was; 
for she, poor soul, knew nothing 
about the verses being in the bag. 
It seems the impudent fellow had 
»opt them in a little while before I 
found it. Of course,’ after this, I 
soon made Master Tripp trip off. I 
haven’t yet filled my three pages, 
which I think it is genteel to do—for 
I like to give my friends as much as 
I can for their money—and postage 
runs very high. I scarcely know 
what to write about—Oh, I and the 
girls have been to Covent-Garden 
theatre, to see the young lady they 
talk so much about. I couldn’t pre- 
vail on Mr D— to go, for he hasn’t 
been to a theatre, since he fell asleep 
the first night that Madame Catalani 
sung in England, and was woke up 
by her dying scream over her hus- 
band’s tomb. I may say, that I know 
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something of these things, for I al- 
ways loved going to a play—and I 
remember Mrs Siddons—and my 
opinion is, that Miss Fanny isn’t a 
bit like her, though the newspapers 
say she is. I thought her more like 
Miss Betty Cuckoo, whom you and 
I remember, [Heavens, I exclaimed, 
then she must be lovely!) and I 
thought that she died very well, in- 
deed. I do wonder how persons can 
fall back so, quite like a stone, on 
the hard boards, without breaking 
all their bones. Perhaps the boards 
on the stage are only mattrasses 
painted to look like boards. Nancy 
and Susy were very much pleased, 
and were obliged to ask me very 
often for my pocket-handkerchief, 
having—like careless chits as they 
always are—forgotten to bring their 
own. My niece Lucy, who is very 
clever, and reads Italian, says, that 
Miss Kemble has a very good notion 
of acting ; but net so good as Miss 
Aithea Cod at Elysium-house aca- 
demy, where she was brought up. 
She doesn’t like her voice at all. In 
a day or two, you will receive a col- 
lar of brawn and a Stilton cheese, 
which our son Samuel brought, on 
— for you, from Trinity Col- 
ege, at Cambridge. He says, they 
do such things very well there. I 
am now come to the end of my pa- 
per. So with love from all, I re. 
main, 
* Your old friend to command, 
“ Mary Dykes. 


' © P.S.—I was so squeezed, and so 

hot at the play, that if I hadn’t 
thought of bringing some apples and 
oranges with me from our dessert, I 
think I should have been obliged to 
come away before the dying scene, 
which would have been a pity, as 
that is always so much the best part 
of a play. 

“P.S.—Encore. I forgot to tell 
you, that Ithink Miss Kemble screams 
very well. She made me jump three 
times, and creeble all over.” 


I laid down the letter to enjoy a 
= laugh, and then opened Frank 

osser’s dispatch. “ Dear Crusty— 
Um—um—33 per cent—Norfolk te- 
nants very backward with their rents 
—wet season—Russia has out-ma- 
neuvred us with a vengeance— 
(right, right!) —Our old acquaint- 


ance Prodgers is dead—left a wife 
and thirteen children—badly off 
[poor fellow, poor things—must see 
what I can do for them|—Court 
Journal a great humbug—(knew that 
before]—Fanny Kemble—{oh, here 
it comes at last.) You desire my 
opinion of Fanny Kemble. My ex. 
pectations of her were too much 
raised in the first instance, and there. 
fore I am hardly a fair judge. The 
drama has, for the last few years, 
been so far beyond the possibility of 
getting worse, that I have long hoped 
it might grow better. Tragic cee 
especially, has been so completely 
buried in its grave, that I have con. 
fidently expected a Pheenix to rise 
from its ashes. There have been 
many false alarms, many counterfeit 
births—from all [had heard, I thought 
we had got the true thing at last. 
And I do not say that we have not. 
Miss Kemble is a girl of sense and 
feeling, possessing an hereditary and 
instinctive talent for acting. But she 
has much to learn. It is, indeed, ridi- 
culous to suppose that she should 
leap out at once, a ready-armed Mi- 
nerva of the theatre, from her papa’s 
drawing-room—yet, such is the in- 
sensible effect, which the opinion of 
the multitude has upon even such 
strong heads as ours, my dear Crusty, 
— (what an excellent observation |] 
—that I entered Covent-Garden, ex- 
pecting I knew not what—something 
eyond nature. Of course I was dis- 
appointed, and deserved to be so. 
If Raphael’s pictures disappointed 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, I must not 
quarrel with the fair Fanny for dis- 
appointing me. The fact is, that 
the human imagination is such a 
wonderful power, that its poorest 
operations transcend the finest reali- 
ties. [There’s a sensible man for 
you!) Miss Kemble is very young, 
and it would be hard to expect from 
her such excellence as practice and 
experience alone can bestow. Even 
Garrick, when he first appeared on 
the London boards, was by no means 
perfect in his art; as the contempo- 
rary critics prove by their not very 
courteous, letters of advice to him. 
Yet we are so apt to deify things 
past, that I doubt not it would of- 
fend many excellent persons to tell 
them, that Garrick ever improved, 
from the first hour that he trode the 
stage. Perhaps I should even shock 
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the enthusiastic by saying of their 
resent idol, that she will improve 
—but to you, my dear friend, who 
are not easily carried away by the 
ular breath, [That’s very true !] 
may assert, that Miss Kemble will, 
nay, must improve, not only mental- 
ly, but physically. At present, her 
figure is by no means wholly de- 
veloped, neither has her voice reach- 
ed its full powers. When she strains 
the latter beyond its pitch, it becomes 
unpleasing ; and, in a scream, posi- 
tively disagreeable. [Many men, 
many minds, Mrs Dykes liked her 
scream.] Her countenance is intel- 
lectual, but not handsome. [I thought 
so.] To call it plain, would shock the 
gallantry of so devoted an admirer 
of the fair sex, as lam. [What would 
Mrs Prosser say to that, I wonder ?] 
The most promising circumstance 
of all is, that she evidently throws 
out her best coups de theatre from 
native genius, and not from teach- 
ing. The proof of this is, that when 
not highly excited and hurried away, 
as it were, by the passion of the mo- 
ment, she rarely succeeds. When 
she is 


‘Not touch’d but rapt, not waken’d but 
inspired,’ 


then it is that her acting may be 
called great, and even wonderful. 
In short, the girl will do very well; 
and can only be injured by such in- 
judicious praise as the papers lavish 
upon her, when they assert, that her 
debit is the finest since the days of 
Mrs Siddons ;—or, in still a higher 
strain, that her Belvidera will be 
‘the sublimest effort of female ge- 
nius ever beheld!!’” “ Admirable 
Frank Prosser,” said I, as I consigned 
his letter to my green morocco pock- 
et-book, and the two others to the 
fire, by which I had been toasting 
my toes in the Club-room—ramming 
them well down with the poker, at 
the same time that I mended the fire 
with my own peculiar dexterity, ac- 
quired by forty years’ practice. “ Ad- 
mirable; Frank, you and I always 
agree. You know what’s what as 
well as any one. Well, now that the 
subject is fresh in my head, I'll go 
home and write down all I can re- 
member about Miss O’ Neill. Perhaps 
my friend North will put it in the 
cleverest Magazine going, just to give 
the public memory ajog, and remind 
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nine-tenths of the world that such 
things were. He will forgive an old 
man’s garrulity ; for, if 1 remember 
rightly, he has an income in his leg 
himself, and almost as comely a frosty 
pow as I have.” But before I dash 
in medias res, | must make two need- 
ful observations. [Thus I begin, while 
seated in my own warm study, with 
my feet on a turkey rug.] The first 
is, that I have not the slightest in- 
tention of detracting from Miss Kem- 
ble’s fame. I do not mean to follow 
the poet’s recipe for complimenting 
ladies— 


‘ Who praises Lesbia’s form and feature, 
Must call her sister ugly creature.’ 


Indeed I must needs be acquitted of 
any intent to institute odious com- 
parisons, by the simple fact, that I 
have never seen the charming Fan- 
ny, who is, I doubt not, from my ju- 
dicious Frank’s account of her, a girl 
of great and unusual endowments. 
That she is generous and amiable, 
her coming forward in the way she 
has done, sufficiently testifies. May 
all success attend her virtuous ef- 
forts! My second remark is,—that 
I daresay persons will be not a little 
surprised, that I, who must remem- 
ber Fanny’s aunt in her best days, 
and even the mild decline of that 
more distant luminary, Mrs ; Yates, 
should depart so much from the usual 
habits of old men—the laudatores 
temporis acti, you know—as to rave, 
with all the fervour of youth, about 
an actress of yesterday. My dear 
readers, (if I have any,) be it known 
to you, that lalways determined, even 
from my youth up, to avoid the com- 
mon errors and follies of old men; 
and I thank Heaven, that I have been 
enabled to fulfil my resolution. By 
thus retarding the senility of my 
mind, I have managed (I must say) 
to escape the usual jests and jibes 
against old bachelors, and to establish 
myself anuniversal favourite amongst 
the young and the lively. Were I 
disposed to tell tales, I coud/d men- 
tion various proofs of my present 
popularity with pretty girls; but, 
sweet creatures, depend upon my 
honour—I will never betray you !— 
Now, let me return to “ that which 
is immediate.” 

The first character in which I saw 
Miss O'Neill, was Isabella, in the 
Fatal Marriage, She had already be- 
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come popular, and drew crowds to 
the house; a circumstance so far 
against her, in my estimation, that I 
took my place in the front row of the 
it, with a dogged resolution not to 
be imposed upon, and by no means 
to be hurried out of my critical com- 
osure by a start or ascream. But 
from the moment that the enchant- 
ress entered in her sable robe, which 
so admirably set off the snowy white- 
ness of her skin—from the instant 
that she had made her first most grace- 
ful courtesy, I was a gone man. I fel¢ 
that she was the true thing. Even 
as the first note of a great singer ri- 
vets the attention—even as a single 
touch from a master’s hand demands 
and satisfies the eye—so did Miss 
O’Neill’s first look and word take 
possession of my heart and soul, and 
hoger all her greatness. I never 
elt this with Mrs Siddons. Her style 
addressed the intellect more exclu- 
sively. She was a great actress—but 
she was an actress. Miss O'Neill 
was a woman—a confiding, tender, 
passionate, love-inspiring woman ; 
yet not without dignity and grandeur 
too, and a proudly humble sense of 
what was due to her feminine majes- 
ty. It is not my intention to go 
through her performance of that dis- 
agreeable play, the Fatal Marriage, 
which her performance alone could 
have rendered bearable,—or indeed 
to give any of her characters a regu- 
Jar and critical consideration. I ra- 
ther wish to impart to my reader some 
general notion of her merits, if he 
has been so unfortunate as never to 
have seen her,—or if he has, to recall 
them to his remembrance. Miss 
O'Neill, in face and figure, might be 
characterised by the epithet lovely. 
There was a harmony in her features, 
and in the proportions of her form, 
which was music to the mind. Had 
she been taller, she might have been 
a tragedy Queen—but she would not 
have been Miss O’Neill. Had she 
possessed a dark eye and beetling 
brow, she might have frowned and 
scowled to the delight of the distant 
galleries ; but what would have be- 
come of her smile—of all the just 
adations of feeling which dawned 
and melted away upon her fair cheek ? 
I have always thought it a favour- 
able circumstance that her counte- 
nance, when at rest, was not fixed 
and frozen into any marked expres- 


sion. This allowed of its taking the 
impress of all. Some faces seem pe. 
trified into fierceness by a glance at 
the Gorgon; others appear always 
striving to repress a simper. Any 
malformation of the mouth, more es- 
pecially, will give an unfortunate 
eternity to some one, and that, gene- 
rally, not very agreeable expression, 
But Miss O’Neill’s face was wholly 
devoid of any professional or perti- 
nacious look. Her countenance was 
the sleep of feeling. When awaken- 
ed, it was but the instrument of the 
internal agency: Passion moulded 
her delicate features to its own pur- 
poses, and Genius hallowed it as the 
interpreter of his meaning. The 
mouth—that wonderful organ of in- 
telligence, that distinguishing charae- 
teristic of humanity—which requires 
not the aid of words to confer upon it 
the gift of speech—that marvellous 
feature, whose mutable vitality baffles 
the painter’s skill even more than the 
eye, common to all animated beings 
—the mouth of Miss O'Neill was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The lower lip 
just protruded enough to rescue it 
from that symptom of fatuity—its re- 
treat—* Some bee had stung it new- 
ly.” Her brow, as I said before, was 
not marked enough for the beau-ideal 
of a tragic empress—and I am glad it 
wasnot. The manner in which her 
head was set upon her bust might 
have challenged the art of Phidias. 
Nothing could possibly be more de- 
void of fault than the line from the 
back of her head to her shoulder, 
when her face was turned in profile. 
Her hand was beautiful, and her foot 
worthy of such a hand. From this 
exquisite conformation, and from the 
mind which dwelt within so fair a 
shrine, resulted a presiding grace, 
which modelled every gesture, and 
swayed every movement. Never, in 
the course of my long life, have I 
seen a being so graceful as Miss 
O’Neill—and_ I never expect to see 
one. Our actresses are, in general, 
sadly deficient in this particular. I 
remember, after being on the Conti- 
nent for some time, that, when I re- 
turned, the women on our stage 
seemed to toss their arms like so 
many windmills in full sail. Miss 
O'Neill never displayed such starts 
and flings. I donot think that it was 
— she could. Even had she 
een obliged to perform a saraband 
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over the kitchen poker, she would 
have done it gracefully—she was 
grace even to the very tips of her 
fingers. 1 used to remark that she 
never grasped the arm of a lover or 
husband, as some ladies, whom I 
have seen give a gripe like a black- 
smith’s vice, but tenderly and deli- 
cately. She laid her white fingers 
upon the arm of him whom she ad- 
dressed in love or in supplication. 
Talk of Lady Hamilton’s attitudes !— 
I maintain that a woman, who was 
no better than she should be, could 
not be innately and truly graceful. 
Miss O’Neill’s attitudes might have 
afforded a gallery of statues for the 
court of Virtue—or for the court of 
George IV. In Isabella, for instance, 
when the tiresome man (whose name 
I forget) who worried her into ma- 
trimony, first proposes to take charge 
of her child—never shall I forget the 
expressive gesture with which she 
turned round to the boy, clasped him 
with one arm, and, with the other, 
gave an apparently involuntary move- 
ment of repulsion. In Mrs Haller, 
again, When she sunk upon the floor, 
and, clasping her knees, let her head 
fall upon them, so that her “ wild-re- 
verted tresses” hung as a veil before 
her, no ancient statue could have af- 
forded a finer model for the chisel. 

I scarcely know how it happened, 
but certain it is that Miss O'Neill 
never excited that burst of popular 
feeling which Fanny Kemble seems 
to be now exciting. It is so easy to 
see, when persons praise any thing 
or any body, from being really 
pleased! In such a case the sen- 
tences trip off the tongue without re- 
servation. Now, Miss O’Neill was 
generally praised with an 7f or a but. 
Some wiseacres went so far as to 
discover, that if she had been Mrs 
Siddons, she would have been a very 
fine actress. One cause of this com- 
parative indifference to Miss O’ Neill’s 
superlative merits, I think, may be 
found in the peculiar aspect which 
folly has assumed in our enlighten- 
ed era. There is a great deal of cant 
abroad about “ deep passion,” and 
the “ human heart,” and “ thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears.” Now, as 
the language of all species of cant is 
very easily learned, it follows that the 
great proportion of fools who can do 
nothing else, adopt that which hap- 
pens to be most in vogue, Accord- 


ingly, our ears are stunned with vain 
babblings about “ green fields,” and 
“ dark thoughts,” and I know not 
what. To hear the present genera- 
tion talk, one would imagine that all 
the arcana of human nature had been 
just discovered, and made as easy as 
A, B, c. How Sophocles contrived to 
affect the feelings, or Shakspeare to 
get such an odd insight into things, 
must appear a mystery to the men 
of this generation, seeing that their 
theories had not yet issued from 
the womb of time. Every one now- 
a-days, who can write a novel ora 
poem, that shall set the young misses 
a weeping, is pronounced to be brim- 
full of passion and profound reflec- 
tion. Truly this profundity is that 
of a slop-basin, the bottom of which 
you cannot see, only because it is so 
full of dregs. Ah! Mr North, the 
good old days of Pope and Dryden 
are passed away! Depend upon it, 
could Paradise Lost now issue from 
Murray’s press, it would be pro- 
nounced—* Such a work as it is by 
no means lese-majesté in the court 
of criticism to pass over. A poem 
of some merit, certainly—but by no 
means distinguished by that depth 
of feeling and intuitive insight into 
the human heart which distinguish 
the productions of the present day.” 
Do | exaggerate ? The Literary Ga- 
zette, which affirms that a drama 
by L. E. L. can only be compared 
to Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
could not consistently write of such 
a work as Paradise Lost in warm- 
er terms than those I have imagin- 
ed above. Of such critics one may 
say— 


* Their praise is censure, and their cen- 
sure praise.” 


To these blind leaders of the blind, 
I attribute the half-and-half praise 
which was too often bestowed upon 
Miss O’Neill—by their influence I 
explain the phenomenon of her being 
so soon “compounded with forgot- 
ten things.” Persons of this stamp 
(stupid fellows!) discovered that 
Miss O'Neill wanted genius—for- 
sooth! In the character of Juliet, I 
remember that, after the masquerade 
scene, when she had been eagerly 
enquiring who Romeo is, just as she 
was preparing to quit the banquet- 
room, she turned round and stood as 
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if lost in unutterable thought, with 
her eyes fixed upon the spot where 
Romeo had lately passed away from 
her sight; as if her fancy reprodu- 
ced his form in that very place ; as if 
the ground, last hallowed by his 
footsteps, was dear to her as her 
heart’s-blood. Her “rapt soul was 
sitting in her eyes” —her whole body 
spoke—then, with a deep, impatient 
sigh, she turned away, and cleared 
her brow for an encounter with this 
every-day world. Was not this 

enius ? Was it not genius of the 

rst order? And her acting was 
full of such touches—not, as I can 
answer for, repeated nightafter night, 
but varied, and springing from the 
impulse of the moment. Such a 
power as this—of embodying the 
poet’s meaning—of actually creating 
new ideas, as if the poet’s mantle had 
descended on the player—does itself 
deserve the name of poetry. What 
a pity that its creations should be so 
evanescent—dying with the tone or 
gesture that produced them! How 
much more nobly would critics be 
employed in noting down and giving 
perpetuity to such fugitive graces, 
than in discovering wants and im- 
perfections—how much better would 
they deserve of the world, if they 
handed down to posterity the true 
merits, instead of the faults, of an 
actor! Wiseacres were for ever 
complaining that Miss O’ Neill could 
not act Queen Catherine and Lady 
Macbeth like Mrs Siddons. They 
never took the trouble to reflect that 
Mrs Siddons could not act Belvidera, 
Juliet, Mrs Haller, like Miss O’Neill. 
The powers of each were so essen- 
tially different, that the world ought 
to have been thankful to have had 
two such. But, say the critics, the 
style of Mrs Siddons was a greater 
style than that of Miss O'Neill. I 
deny it. Miss O'Neill not only had 
a wider range than her predecessor, 
but often invaded her province. She 
could rise to grandeur—but Mrs 
Siddons could never melt to tender- 
ness. I wish that all persons, who 
imagine that a fair brow and a blue 
eye could never awe the soul as 
majestically as those of a. darker 
complexion, had seen Miss O’ Neill’s 
look of offended dignity, when Jaf- 
fier, in Venice Preserved, seems to 
doubt her power to keep the secret 


that Belvidera is speaking at the 
time, but she compares her lot with 
that of the wife of Brutus—“ For 
Brutus trusted her.” As she utter. 
ed the last sentence, her whole form 
seemed lifted from the earth by the 
spirit within. She could have made 
the world her footstool. Again, Mrs 
Siddons has been excelled, within 
my memory, in some of her finest 
characters. The young and pert 
will laugh, perhaps, at an old man 
for asserting that Mrs Yates wag 
more completely the Lady Macbeth 
which Shakspeare drew—yet such 
is my opinion. To mention a single 
instance of superiority—in the slee 

walking scene, Mrs Siddons carefully 
deposited her candle on a table, and 
then proceeded to rub her hands for 
the imagined purpose of effacing the 
“damned spot.” Now Mrs Yates 
was the actual sleep-walker, hurried 
from her bed by a guilty conscience; 
—the quick and sometimes vacilla- 
ting step—the candle not laid aside, 
but carelessly held with flaring flame, 
while she wrung her hands together— 
the open and unwinking eye—all in- 
dicated the sleep of the body and the 
wakefulness of the soul. On the 
other hand, it may be safely asserted 
that Miss O'Neill has never been ex- 
celled in her own peculiar characters. 
Where a part precisely seems to fit 
the powers, the appearance, the very 
look and gesture of a performer, the 
ideal personage and the real become 
thenceforward identified, as it were, 
in the imagination. This is the case 
with Kean in Shylock—this was the 
case with Miss O'Neill in Juliet. 
When she first made her appearance, 
with her hair so simply knotted up, 
she looked scarce fifteen—sorrow 
seemed never to have come near her. 
She waited upon her mother’s eye 
with the dutiful innocence of a child. 
Her laugh came from the heart—her 
step was buoyant. After she had 
beheld the arbiter of her destiny, 
and pronounced the fatal words— 
“ My grave is like to be my marriage 
bed” —you saw the infusion of anew 
principle into her character. She 
thenceforth displayed the thought- 
fulness of a devoted being. The 
bliss of loving and of being loved, 
was ever present with her—but she 
knew that she was playing a deep 
and desperate game. She had seen 
death from afar, and the shadow of 
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his coming form visibly deepened 
around her spirit, even until the dark 
power himself enfolded her in his 
mantle. I have mentioned the fine 
touch of nature with which Miss O’ 

Neill completed the masquerade 
scene—I have, therefore, only to add 
that during its progress, her perfor- 
mance was delightful. Her manner of 
receiving the guests, as they entered, 
was not that of an actress, playing the 
graceful, but of a noble and high-bred 
girl, moving inheraccustomed sphere. 
It may seem to be small and trivial 
praise to say, that she was exqui- 
sitely lady-like; but, if the word 
Lady be taken in its old chivalric 
sense, undebased by modern asso- 
ciations, surely the praise is neither 
small nor trivial. In the balcony 
scene, She accomplished the difficult 
task of making Juliet’s love—the 
growth of an hour—appear natural, 
probable, and withal modest. There 
was an innate sense of delicacy 
gleaming through the fervour of her 
words, like the tender pearly tint be- 
neath the radiant colours of the opal. 
One did not feel that she “should 
have been more strange.” The deep 
enthusiasm of her general manner 
was relieved and lightened by an oc- 
casional sportiveness. When she 
called back Romeo, after having dis- 
missed him, nothing could be more 
sweetly conscious, more smilingly 
delicate, than the manner in which 
she pronounced the words, 


“J had forgot why I did call thee back.” 


It was one of those felicities which 
take the ear and heart by surprise— 
inimitable—almost unrememberable. 
It was one of those wonderful effects 
in which the human voice triumphs 
—for what instrument could rival its 
soul-speaking inflections? Nothing 
but the feeling of the moment coulc 
have produced a tone and manner 
so perfectly consonant to the situa- 
tion and the scene. It could never 
have been rehearsed. But what a 
vision rises before my inward eye of 
the timid, thoughtful, blushing, yet 
still dignified bride, whose passion, 
about to be hallowed by sacred rites, 
has trembled into a more intense, a 
deeper holiness! Never has the cell 
of Friar Lawrence, even though an- 
gels may have looked down upon his 


orisons, been irradiated by a light so 
lovely. 


“ That eye, of most transparent light, 
Would almost make a dungeon bright.” 


The vision passes like a dream. 
Juliet has heard that Romeo is ba- 
nished—she has parted from him, 
and though the wedded lovers, after 
tearing themselves away, have re- 
turned yet again and rushed into an- 
other and yet another embrace, still 
the irrevocable hour has divided them. 
I cansee her now, determined to en- 
counter all the nameless horrors of 
the vault, bidding good-night, it may 
be for the last time, to her uncon- 
scious mother. How solemnly, how 
prophetically, how drearily, falls that 
sad good-night upon the ear! How 
different from the good-night which 
it was bliss to repeat, again and again, 
and hear repeated from a lover’s lips! 


“ Farewell !—God knows if we shall meet 
again !” 


Thisis the dirge to which that plain- 
tive voice now wakes such melan- 
choly music. But I am not going 
to rehearse a tragedy, and I neither 
want to weep myself, nor to make 
my reader weep. I shall therefore 
leave Juliet to swallow the potion, to 
wake in the tomb, and to consign her- 
self to it for ever. The truth is, that 
I have not Mrs Dykes’s love of dying 
scenes represented on the stage. The 
earlier portions of a tragedy always 
give me the most pleasure, and ap- 
pear to me to display a performer’s 
powers most truly. The delicate 

radations of human feeling are a 
far higher test of ability than the 
screaming and daggering, and death- 
rattling, all of which I would banish 
to the ‘hospital. In this one respect, 
at least, the French stage is more ci- 
vilized than ours.—I have only one 
more observation to make on the tra- 
gedy of Romeo and Juliet. As it is 
now acted, Romeo’s love for Rosa- 
lind is entirely omitted ; because, in 
good troth, his inconstancy, as the 
turtle-doves call it, would shock our 
most sentimental sensibilities. It has 
been pronounced a blemish even by 
high authorities. So, we know, it 
seems, more of the human heart than 
Shakspeare! Is it probable or pos- 
sible that such a character as that of 
Romeo could have never felt the pass 
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sion of love, till he saw Juliet ? Has 
not every imaginative, and passion- 
ate nature, whether male or female, 
been compelled by “ the strong ne- 
cessity of loving,” to deck some idol 
in the niches of its own creation, be- 
fore the true deity of its worship has 
appeared? I know something of these 
things, Mr North, though I am an old 
bachelor, and I pronounce that no 
one ever fell truly in love at three- 
and-twenty, who had not had many 
loves since he was fifteen. I dare 
say that neither you nor I have re- 
mained in the blessed state from not 
knowing what love is. You, I hear, 
are about to prove to the world, that 
you have no insuperable objections 
to matrimony. I vow I will dance 
at your wedding, and choose the 
youngest and prettiest girl in the 
room. Who knows but that my turn 
may come next ?—No, no! Shaks- 
peare never soared more nobly above 
the dull marshes of common-place, 
than when he broke up the ground of 
Romeo’s heart to receive the celes- 
tial plant of love by the plough-share 
of Miss Rosalind’s eye, and fertili- 
zed it by love-sick tears from his own. 
I have been more particular in my 
notice of Miss O’ Neill’s performance 
of Juliet, both because I think it was 
her finest character, and because it 
is that which, as acted by Miss Kem- 
ble, is now exciting the fever of the 
town. I now return to the question, 
“ Is the style of Mrs Siddons a finer 
style than that of Miss O’ Neill?’ Mrs 
Siddons was unrivalled in the repre- 
sentation of the more terrible pas- 
sions—such as ambition, hatred, re- 
venge, &c. Now, are these passions 
more noble in their essence than love, 
pity, sorrow, and the other milder 
feelings ¢ I think not. The first are 
all selfish in their origin and end; 
their conflicts are great, but their re- 
sults are mean. ‘The last are not 
only noble but ennobling. As a great 
t of our own day observes :— 
** A potent wand does sorrow wield ; 
* * * + 
Repentance is a tender sprite, 
If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
Tis lodg’d within her silent tear.” 
Worpswortu. 
And the same great poet affirms that 
he can desire no loftier destiny, 
“ If he along that lowly way, 
With sympathetic heart, may stray, 
And with a soul of power.” 


Now Miss O'Neill may be said to 
move along the way of real life with 
a soul of powef,—nay more, she 
threw an imaginative influence over 
the way of common life. If I maybe 
allowed the use of that much abused 
figure—antithesis, she idealized the 
real, and realized the ideal. Her love 
was heroic,—her pity was as the dew 
from heaven,—her sorrow, though 
the sorrow of a mortal, 
“ Was bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


Ambition, revenge, &c. deal in lofty 
phrases, and marked expressions of 
countenance ; but there 1s nothing of 
this sort to bolster out the milder (so 
called) passions. A heart and soul 
and plastic features are all that these 
last have to depend upon. As there- 
fore the difficulties, in this kind, are 

reater, so ought success to be at- 
tended with a greater triumph. Mrs 
Siddons, I should say, possessed dra- 
matic talent in the highest degree,— 
the palm of genius 1 should award to 
Miss O'Neill. In real feeling of the 
character which she represented, I 
must think that Miss O’ Neill far trans- 
cended Mrs Siddons. Stationed be- 
hind the scenes, I have watched the 
latter as she left the stage, after a 
wondrous burst of dramatic power,— 
I have seen her arms fall composedly 
by her side, her face pass in one in- 
stant from the extreme of expression 
to her common look. The wings of 
the stage once passed, she was no long- 
er Belvidera, or Mrs Beverly—but 
Mrs Siddons. I have observed Miss 
O’Neill, in similar circumstances, 
retaining the impress of the passion 
which had really entered into her 
heart. There can be no doubt but that 
she wept real tears. Ihave her own 
authority forit. Professor L——, my 
very dear friend, and old school-fel- 
low, who resides at Cambridge, told 
me that when Miss O'Neill visited that 
university, and acted at the Barnwell 
theatre, he asked her whether it was 
true that she really shed tears during 
the performance of affecting parts. She 
acknowledged that she did. “But you 
must not think, (she continued, ) that 
such tears are painful. They are ren- 
dered pleasing by the consciousness 
of fiction. They are such as one 
would shed in reading a pathetic sto- 
ry. Moreover, the strong state of ex- 
citement naturally brought on by per- 
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forming—the applause—the tears of 
those around me,—all conspire to 
elevate me, and to draw such tears 
from my eyes as all great emotions 
are calculated to produce. Were they 
such teers as guilt or agony really 
shed, I must have been dead long a- 
go.” Now I ask you, Mr North, did 
not this explanation shew at once ge- 
nius and good sense,—genius to feel, 

ood sense to disclaim more feel- 
ing than was natural, or_indeed pos- 
sible? Rousseau wept thus over the 
sorrows ofhis own Heloise. We more 
often hear of, than see heroines, whose 
beauty is improved by crying, and 
instead of saying with Tommy Moore, 


“You look so lovely in your tears, 

That I must bid you shed them still,” 
Ishould be disposed to address my 
mistress, were she much given to the 
melting mood, in the following dis- 
tich— 


“ You look so frightful in your tears, - 


That I must beg you'll take a pill ;” 


videlicet, to get rid of the blue devils. 
But Miss ONeill really did look 
lovely in her tears. In the charac- 
ter of Mrs Haller, she reminded me 
(I hope it is not spoken irreverently ) 
of that beautiful exclamation in Holy 
Writ—*“ Oh! that my head were wa- 
ters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and 
night!” To use an old simile, she 
looked like a lily bent beneath a 
thunder-shower. Tears were her 
rest, her food, her luxury—she was 
steeped in tears. Yet she did not, 
after the old tragedy custom, bran- 
dish her pocket-handkerchief in the 
face of the audience. She did not 
get it ready as if she were pumping 
up her tears by some nice hydraulic 
calculation—but, with a trembling, 
and sometimes, a hurried hand, she 
felt for it, and drew it forth, and 
seemed to strive rather to hide than 
to display her gushing grief. The 
scene, in which she restores the 
jewels to her husband, was almost 
too heart-rending to be contempla- 
ted. It pressed upon the senses with 
the conviction of reality. Her Mrs 
Haller, in particular, and, indeed, all 
her characters, in general, possessed 
the rare merit of an unbroken unity 
of design. As, in a perfect picture, 
every accessory is harmonized by 
the master’s hand so as to produce 
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one great result—as every part tends 
towards the effect of the whole—so, 
in Miss O’Neill’s acting, every ray of 
genius was but a component part of 
one refulgent orb. She did not strain 
after insulated graces, or surprising 
exhibitions of momentary power— 
neither was any portion of her part 
hurried over, or even carelessly 
touched, as if it were insignificant. 
She did not appear to be husbanding 
her strength for one ranting speech, 
or a few starts and screams. From 
the beginning to the end she was the 
being she represented. Not some- 
times only, but continually, she was 
agitated by the same fears, awakened 
by the same hopes, impelled by the 
same motives of action—as might be 
supposed to influence the character 
which she delineated. This conti- 
nuity of feeling was marvellously evi- 
dent in the expression of her coun- 
tenance. I remember being particu- 
larly struck with this, in her repre- 
sentation of Mrs Oakley in the Jea- 
lous Wife. While conversing on in- 
different subjects—while apparently 
rambling from the main plot of the 
piece—there was always an air of 
anxiety—a wandering of the eye—a 
slight abstraction—which indicated 
that there was an under-current of 
more important thought. In society, 
as well as in solitude, she was still 
the uneasy, jealous wife. Miss O’- 
Neill’s performance of this very cha- 
racter sufficiently refuted the invi- 
dious assertion that she did not suc- 
ceed in comedy. When I speak of 
comedy, I must be understood to 
mean the drama of real and every- 
day life, in distinction to the drama 
of ideal and heroic life. As there has 
been much misapprehension on this 
point, I will explain myself more 
particularly. The word comedy, 
according to its Greek derivation, 
merely signifies something sung, or 
chanted. Dante used it in this sense, 
when he gave a name to his immor- 
tal poem. When dramatic perform- 
ances were no longer accompanied 
by the chorus, the sense of the word 
became more restricted; and, per- 
haps from some association of a 
lighter kind, with the idea of a mu- 
sical accompaniment, it at length was 
used in distinction to the loftier and 
severer style of the dramatic muse. 
But, as men love the widest possible 
extremes of distinction between one 
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thing and another, comedy was, by 
degrees, so far arrested from its pri- 
mitive signification as to be the sym- 
bol of something highly ludicrous. If 
we take the word in this latter sense, 
I must own that I should have been 
sorry had Miss O’Neill excelled in 
the comic department of her art. 
Old humorists, young coxcombs, old 
virgins smitten by the tender pas- 
sion, are all the fitting dramatis per- 
sone of this kind of comedy—not so 
young and beautiful girls. Playful 
the sweet creatures may be, sportive 
as the first breeze in May—but comic 
they must not be. Only consider 
for a moment whether, in real life, 
the dashing, intriguing, repartee-ma- 
king young ladies are to be tolera- 
ted? Why, then, should we admire 
them on the stage? Could a girl 
who turned bar-maid to get a hus- 
band, or who pretended to be an 
idiot to escape one—could a widow, 
full of her jokes, or a wife full of 
plots, (Heaven grant Mrs Gentle be 
neither one nor the other!) ever pre- 
tend to more than a watering-place 
respectability ? For Miss O’ Neill to 
have romped through the Romp, 
rattled through the Widow Cheer- 
ly, or simpered a-la-chambermaid 
through Miss Hardcastle, would to 
me have been profanation. But there 
is another kind of comedy, called 
genteel. I hate the term, but let it 
pass—in which the principal female 
character may have all the liveliness 
of real talent, combined with the re- 
finement of real feeling, and may be 
high-minded, yet, (to use your own 
words, Mr North, for I cannot find 
better,) “ earnestly and keenly alive 
to all the cheerful and pleasant hu- 
manities and charities of this every- 
day sublunary world of ours.” In 
such characters as these Miss O’ Neill 


was herself, and was, therefore, ad. 
mirable. Had she made a good romp, 
she would have been Miss O'Neil] 
no longer. Do not, therefore, ye 
dear dramatic critics, insist upon 
finding an intellectual turtle, (com. 
bining all tastes of fish, flesh, and 
fowl,) in every, or in any great act- 
ress that may be thrown upon our 
“ bank and shoal of time.”—“ But, 
bless me, all this time you have said 
nothing about that essential article 
—the voice!” Not expressly, Mr 
Pinchbeck ; but can you not gather 
from the flowers of my discourse the 
honey of a voice rich as hybla, power- 
ful as Lacryma Christi, piercing as 
Champaigne, tender as May-dew? 
No; you cannot, for you are only a 
drone, and never gathered any honey 
in your life, and have nothing of the 
bee about you, but the sting. I must 
now, “my patient brethren, bring 
my discourse to a finish,” as the 
parson said, after having divided 
his sermon into sixty-three heads, 
all of which he touched upon in the 
course of the evening. Farewell, my 
patient readers, and farewell, Mr 
North. Should I have pleased you, 
you may, perhaps, hear from me 
again, for 1 must tell you, that, al- 
though I once contributed to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I cannot find 
in my heart to prefer it to Black- 
wood’s—another striking instance of 
my freedom from all old prejudices! 
You must allow me to conclude with 
a Sonnet, which an ingenious young 
friend of mine has indited to the me- 
mory of Miss O'Neill. It is too much 
in the modern style to please me, who 
am of opinion that all good writing 
expired with the last generation. 
However, as the thoughts are toler- 
able, it may go down now-a-days. 


SONNET, TO THE SOMETIME MISS 0’NEILL. 
Shakspeare’s own Juliet! oft I vainly try 
To pierce the mystery of thy two-fold life ; 
Once thou didst shake all hearts with passionate strife, 
Once thou wert ever in the public eye, 
And not a smile of thine, or murmur’d sigh, 
But waked a thousand plaudits, and was rife 
With potent magic. Now, thou art a wife— 
And round thee dwells a calm reality. 
Men speak of thee as dead—thy glory scan 
As of a wonder that hath past away ; 
And yet thou see’st the household light of day, 
And human hopes and fears thy being fan! 
Oh! thou, who art to other souls a gleam 


Of Fancy, art thou to thyself a dream? 
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Tue various changes which have 
taken place within the last five-and- 
thirty years in our monetary system, 
will undoubtedly form one of the 
darkest pages in the annals of this 
country, and furnish to all coming 
generations an imperishable monu- 
mentof the ignorance of British states- 
men, in an age which vaunts itself on 
the progress which it has made in 
every species of knowledge,and more 
especially in what is called the science 
of Political Economy. The changes 
in question have spread more ruth- 
less and widerruin, and created more 
public inconvenience, as well as pri- 
vate misery, than any public calamity 
which has ever occurred in the his- 
tory of any known nation. Had the 
task of effecting these changes fallen 
into the hands of intelligent men—of 
men possessing but even a tyro’s 
knowledge of the general principles 
on which they ought to have pro- 
ceeded, means would have been de- 
vised to obviate the monstrous and 
incalculable wrongs, both public and 

‘private, which have resulted from the 
alterations which have been made in 
the standard of value. 

Atamoment of great public embar- 
rassment and distrust, Mr Pitt was in- 
duced to have recourse to the fatal 
step of restraining the Bank of Eng- 
land from paying cash for its notes. 
For several years after this event, mat- 
ters went onsmoothly enough, and no 
harm, on the contrary, much good, 
seemed to have resulted from the 
measure. The Governors of the Bank, 
kept within bounds by old habits, 
and accustomed to the restraint of 
cash payments, did not at once per- 
ceive that their fetters had been with- 
drawn; hence they acted with their 
wonted reserve and discretion for 
some time after the necessity for that 
circumspection had ceased. By de- 
grees, however, they began to feel 
their liberty. Their responsibility 
being lessened, if not altogether re- 
moved, they became freer in the is- 
sue of bank-notes, and in the end sa- 
turated the kingdom with paper mo- 
ney. This paper money gradually 
displaced our metallic currency, and 
became the sole circulating medium 
of the country, In the course of a 
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short period after the suspension of 
cash payments, it became apparent, 
both from the price of gold in the 
bullion market, and from the rate of 
foreign exchanges, that the pound 
note had sustained a considerable 
depreciation, and that although no- 
minally representing about the fourth 
of an ounce of gold, it was only 
worth, in exchange, about the fifth 
of an ounce of that metal ; or, in 
more familiar language, although 
nominally purporting to represent 
twenty shillings, it had depreciated 
so far as to be worth no more than 
fourteen, at the most fifteen shil- 
lings, in exchange for other commo- 
dities. 
We must request our readers to 
ause at this point, and contemplate 
for a moment the change which then 
took place in our currency, together 
with the effects which it produced 
upon the pecuniary relations of so- 
ciety. The old standard of value 
was in effect destroyed, and another 
standard, considerably depreciated, 
was adopted in its stead. All pub- 
lic, as well as private creditors, were 
compelled to receive payment in pa- 
per money, and consequently plun- 
dered to an amount equalling the 
difference between the real value of 
the paper money in which their 
claims were liquidated, and that of 
the metallic currency in which their 
capital had been lent. Supposing, 
therefore, the real value of the pound 
note to have at that period fallen to 
fifteen shillings, it is manifest that a 
loss of twenty-five per cent was in- 
flicted by this change upon the whole 
body of creditors throughout the 
realm, while every debtor profited 
to this amount, at the expense of his 
creditor. Nothing could have been 
more unfair or iniquitous, but such 
was the fact. Every person who had 
lent twenty shillings, was forced to 
put up with a repayment not ex- 
ceeding fifteen shillings. This alter- 
ation in the currency has been call- 
ed, and very properly called, an act 
of bankruptcy ; for it was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an act of nation- 
al, as well as individual bankruptcy. 
The creditors, both of the state and 
of private individuals, were compel- 
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led to forego at least twenty-five per 
cent upon their honest and just 
claims. 

An inconvertible paper currency 
having been thus established as the 
actual, as well as legal, measure of 
value, all bargains were hencefor- 
ward made—all debts, and other lia- 
bilities, contracted in this new and 
depreciated standard of fifteen shil- 
lings to the pound sterling. 

About 1810, the political econo- 
mists took the field on the subject of 
the currency ; they delivered them- 
selves of long and vehement ha- 
rangues against an inconvertible pa- 
per circulation, denounced our whole 
monetary system as vicious and frau- 
dulent, and loudly demanded its re- 
establishment upon a metallic basis. 
In 1811, the Bullion Committee made 
the report which has been since so 
much vaunted. With infinite pains 
and labour this committee proved, 
what no man of common sense and 
ordinary experience doubted for a 
single moment, that for many years 
the paper pound note had depreci- 
ated from its nominal value. Lord 
Bexley and his party, however, stea- 
dily combated this proposition: with 
equal intelligence and pertinacity, 
they maintained that the currency 
had not depreciated, and thata pound 
note and a shilling were, in public 
estimation, equal in value to a golden 
guinea. 

By degrees, the argumentsand facts 
of the Bullion Committee began to 
penetrate the brains even of these 
official persons, who seemed at length 
to perceive that the paper pound 
note had depreciated from its nominal 
value. The Bullion party having, 
after about eight years of hardlabour, 
hammered into their antagonists the 
conviction, that the paper currency 
had sustained a depreciation, eagerly 
proceeded to make the most of the 
vantage ground which they had gain- 
ed; they saw that the battle was half 
won, and that the object, for which 
they had so long and so arduously 
struggled, was now within their reach. 
Having prevailed upon anti-bullion- 
ists to consent to the establishment 
of the currency upon a metallic basis, 
they went one step farther, and per- 
suaded them to render the new stand- 
ard of the same weight and fineness 
as the old standard, which had, in ef- 
fect, been abolished when cash pay- 
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ments were suspended in 1797, and 
which, therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, had ceased to exist for up. 
wards of twenty years. “ Since pa- 
per,” argued the Bullionists, “as q 
standard of value, must, from its very 
nature, be fluctuating and uncertain, 
it is expedient that a metallic stand. 
ard should be substituted for it; and 
gold is, in many respects, the most 
convenient metal to constitute this 
standard.” To all this there seems no 
reasonable objection. “ Therefore,” 
say they, “ the pound sterling now 
about to be established, ought to 
weigh 120 grains of gold of the stand- 
ard fineness.” The inference here 
drawn is unquestionably a very ex- 
traordinary instance of jumping ata 
conclusion. It is difficult to believe, 
without positive proof, that such rea- 
soning could for a moment have im. 
posed upon any man ; and still more 
difficult to conceive that it should 
have been acted upon by practical 
statesmen. The premises above 
stated will not support the conclu- 
sion which was then drawn from 
them. It appears absurd to say, that 
because it is expedient that the stand- 
ard of value should be metallic, it is 
a necessary consequence that the 
pound sterling should contain the 
same quantity of gold as it contained 
previously to the suspension of cash 
payments. Reasons unquestionably 
may exist, why the pound sterling 
should contain this identical weight 
of gold; but the expediency of re- 
storing a metallic standard of value 
is certainly not one of them. This 
was, in fact, the fallacy which so fa- 
tally misled the Legislature in 1819. 
All the absurdity in argument which 
has been advanced on this subject, 
and, what is nruch more to be la 
mented, all the mistakes which have 
been committed in practice, with re- 
gard to the currency, have arisen 
from confounding two questions, 
which are in their nature perfectly 
distinct. For it requires but little 
sagacity to perceive that a resolu- 
tion, grounded on expediency, to re- 
turn to a metallic standard, is one 
thing, and that fixing the weight of 
this metal which is to constitute the 
standard of the pound sterling, is an- 
other question, totally unconnected 
with the former. 

It was not the object of a return to 
a metallic currency to increase the 
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yeal value of the pound sterling, in 
which all contracts for the twenty 
receding years had been made ; the 
object of this measure was merely to 
prevent the uncertainty and fluctua- 
tion in the standard of value from 
the continuance of an inconvertible 
paper currency. To avoid the fiuc- 
tuating uncertainty to which the 
ound sterling, regulated in a paper 
standard, could not fail to be liable, 
it was, no doubt, highly expedient 
that the currency should have been 
placed upon a metallic basis. But 
because it was judged expedient, 
that, on account of its greater cer- 
tainty, our currency should be placed 
upon a metallic, instead of a paper 
basis, it surely did not follow that 
the new standard of the pound ster- 
ling should have been made to con- 
tain a greater weight of the metal, 
selected for that purpose, than was 
actually represented by the paper 
pound note, for which it was adopted 
as a substitute. Because gold was 
fixed upon as the metal by which the 
ound sterling should for the future 
e measured, it was a monstrous ab- 
surdity to infer, therefore, that this 
pound sterling should contain 120 
grains of this metal; or, in other 
words, be of the same weight with a 
standard which, to all practical pur- 
poses, had been abolished twenty 
years before. 

The committee appointed to con- 
sider the state of the currency pre- 
viously to the introduction of what is 
called “ Peel’s Bill,’ in 1819, seem 
to have had no conception of the 
question which really required inves- 
tigation. For reasons which we can- 
not pretend even to conjecture, the 
members of this sage committee 
made it their principal object to as- 
certain how much gold the pound 
sterling contained before the suspen- 
sion of cash payments. But this was 
undoubtedly a gross misapprehen- 
sion of the object to which their atten- 
tion ought to have been directed. It 
was unnecessary to appoint a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to 
ascertain the metallic value of the 
pound sterling before 1797 ; that fact 
was already well known to every 
city ’prentice: on the contrary, its 
researches should have been directed 
towards ascertaining the average 
weight of gold which the paper pound 
note represented during the continu- 





ance of the Bank Restriction Act. 
Having ascertained the weight of gold 
which the paper pound note repre- 
sented, or would have exchanged for, 
they should have recommended it as 
the standard of the new currency. If, 
for instance, it had, on proper en- 
quiry, been discovered that the paper 
pound note, though nominally repre- 
senting 120 grains of gold, really re- 
presented no more than 96 grains, or 
three-fourths of the nominal weight, 
the new standard should have been 
made to contain 96 grains, and not, 
as itnow does, 120 of that metal. 

Instead, however, of pursuing this 
enquiry, and making the result of it 
the means of determining the weight 
of the metallic standard about to be 
re-established, the committee, most 
unaccountably, turned aside to hunt 
after a guinea—a coin which, since 
the suspension of cash payments in 
1797, had ceased to be the standard 
of our currency: and having, after a 
laborious and painful research, for 
which they consider themselves, no 
doubt, entitled to the thanks of the 
country, made the amazing discovery, 
that the guinea contained 126 grains 
of gold, they decided that the new 
standard should therefore contain 120 
grains, or 2° of a guinea. 

For more than twenty years pre- 
viously to the restoration of a metallic 
standard in 1819, all bargains and con- 
tracts of a pecuniary nature had been 
entered into,—farms had been rented, 
taxes had been assessed, lands had 
been mortgaged, money had been 
lent both to the state and private in- 
dividuals,—in a depreciated curren- 
cy. For more than twenty years— 
a period during which a new genera- 
tion of men must have sprung up, 
and at the end of which very few pe- 
cuniary arrangements were subsist- 
ing which had been entered into be- 
fore its commencement—the whole 
mass of the money transactions of 
this country had been regulated and 
settled on a paper pound sterling, 
which did not, in fact, represent more 
than 96 grains of gold. When the 
Legislature, therefore, determined to 
substitute a metallic for a paper stand- 
ard, policy, as well as justice, requi- 
red that the new standard should 
have been fixed at this weight. In 
settling the weight of the new stand- 
ard, the Legislature should have con- 
sidered itself as a jury sitting in judg- 
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ment between a debtor and his cre- 
ditor, for the purpose of deciding 
what quantity of gold the former had 
really contracted to pay the latter 
when he had borrowed from him a 
pound note ; and, having ascertained 
what weight of this metal the paper 
pound note lent by the creditor ac- 
tually represented at the date of the 
transaction, this should, upon every 
principle of equity and fairness, have 
been fixed upon as the weight of the 
new standard. As to any practical 
measure to be suggested by the en- 
quiry, the Legislature had no more to 
dowith the weight of gold which con- 
stituted the standard of the pound 
sterling before the suspension of cash 
payments had taken place, than with 
the quantity of that metal which the 
Spanish doubloon, or any other fo- 
reign coin, contains at present. The 
old standard of our pound sterling 
was, to all practical purposes, abo- 
lished in 1797; a depreciated stand- 
ard then came into use, and consti- 
tuted the measure of value. 
Had these principles been acted 
on in settling the currency in 1819, 
the country would have escaped the 
general confusion which that mea- 
sure has since produced; and we 
should have experienced few, if any, 
of the frightful difficulties, in which 
the alteration which has been made 
in the value of the standard has in- 
volved the community. The change 
then made in the standard of value 
was as palpably unjust in principle, 
as it has proved irretrievably ruinous 
in its result. Had any man proposed, 
in direct and unveiled terms, to add 
twenty-five per cent to the amount 
of all pecuniary contracts at that pe- 
riod subsisting between debtor and 
creditor, the suggestion would have 
appeared too monstrous to be enter- 
tained for an instant. But the mea- 
sure which the legislature was then 
so unwarily led to sanction, has in- 
directly produced this ruinous in- 
justice : for the injury inflicted upon 
the debtor is exactly the same, whe- 
ther he be called upon to pay L.125 
for each L.100 which he has borrow- 
ed, or be compelled to pay L.100 in 
a standard increased one-fourth in 
its weight. 

Those who dwell upon the wrongs 
inflicted by the alteration of the 
standard in 1819, are instantly assail- 
ed with shallow declamations on the 
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fidelity with which the state shoulg 
fulfil its pecuniary engagements. 
with vapid dissertations on the faith 
which should be observed towards 
creditors, both public and private, 
but these declaimers carefully ke 
out of sight the injustice done to the 
debtor, by obliging him to pay one. 
fourth more than he borrowed. The 
most scrupulous and honourable ob. 
servance of the faith pledged by the 
debtor, does not surely require that 
the creditor should receive in repay. 
ment more than he lent? When the 
latter was, therefore, repaid in a me. 
tallic currency, money which he had 
lent in paper pound-notes, he could 
in fairness expect in repayment only 
that weight of gold, which these pa. 
per pound-notes would, at the period 
of the loan, have exchanged for in 
the bullion market. The same even. 
handed justice, which gave him an in. 
defeasible right to exact this amount, 
required that his demand should not 
exceed this limit; for, as to the na 
ture and extent of the wrong com- 
mitted, it requires a very nice casuist 
indeed, to discriminate between the 
injustice done a creditor, by obliging 
him to receive, in liquidation of his 
debt, 25 per cent less than he lent, 
and the injury inflicted upon the 
debtor, by forcing him to pay his 
creditor 25 per cent more than he 
borrowed. 

It is now, on all hands, admitted, 
that the currency bill of 1819 in- 
flicted upon the whole body of debt- 
ors an unjust wrong, proportioned to 
the excess of the new standard over 
the value of the depreciated paper 
currency, in which, with exceptions 
too trifling to be taken into the ac- 
count, the whole bulk of the pecu- 
niary engagements then subsisting 
had been contracted. It was a wan- 
ton and cruel injury, palliated by no 
considerations of justice, necessity, 
or policy, that those who had pecu- 
niary claims to satisfy should have 
been obliged to liquidate them in a 
standard different from that in which 
they had been incurred ; that every 
debtor throughout the community 
should have been compelled to re- 
pay 120 grains of gold for 96 grains 
which he had borrowed. To this 
addition to the weight of gold really 
represented by the paper money ori- 
ginally lent, no creditor could, on 
any principle of justice, establish 
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even the shadow of a claim: it was, 
therefore, an act of barefaced rob- 
, as it enabled every creditor, 
a the colour and sanction of law, 
to exact a pound sterling, measured 
by the present standard, for every 
depreciated pound note which he 
lent. 

It may also be observed, that, 
however important might have been 
the interests involved in regulating 
the current value of the debt due 
from the state to individuals, they 
were inconsiderable indeed, when 
compared with the various and ex- 
tensive private interests affected by 
the alteration then made in the real 
value of the pound sterling. If we 
suppose, that the interest of the pub- 
lic debt amounted at that time to 
thirty millions of pounds sterling, 
till the pecuniary engagements of a 
private nature subsisting at the same 
yriod, must have amounted to at 
east ten times that sum. So that, if 
justice and good faith required, what 
they certainly did not, that the pub- 
lie creditor should have had a right 
to exact 120 grains of gold for the 
paper pound-note, representing only 
96 grains, which he lent the state, it 
was, nevertheless, a monstrous ab- 
surdity to infer, that every private 
creditor was, therefore, entitled to a 
similar addition to the amount of his 
claims upon those who were indebt- 
ed to him. The addition of one- 
fourth made to the public debt by 
the alteration of the standard, has no 
doubt been felt by the community 
as extremely unjust and onerous ; 
but this inconvenience has proved a 
mere feather in the scale, when ba- 
lanced against the enormous.and in- 
tolerable iniquity of adding twenty- 
five per cent to the real amount of 
all the pecuniary obligations then 
subsisting between private indivi- 
duals. The effect of increasing the 
standard, in which the public credi- 
tor was to be henceforward paid, 
was merely to add one-fourth to the 
real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon the people ; an evil and injus- 
tice, no doubt, of infinite magnitude ; 
but the influence of this measure 
upon all private money engagements 
has proved ten times more oppres- 
sive and disastrous. 

When the bullion-party succeeded 
in cajoling Parliament, not only to 
re-establish a metallic currency, but 
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also to make the new standard of 
value of the same weight and fine- 
ness as the old standard abolished in 
1797, they gave the Jews, stock-job- 
bers, and attorneys of the country, 
an enormous advantage, at the ex- 
pense of the classes connected with 
land. In 1819, the simple-minded 
country gentlemen fell into the snare 
which was artfully laid for them; they 
were deluded by the Ricardos and 
Rothchilds of the day, and led, by 
the confidence which they reposed in 
Mr Peel, whom the flatteries of the 
Economists had seduced into the be- 
lief that he understood the subject, 
into the gross folly of establishing a 
news tandard of value, which, at one 
stroke of the pen, added at least 25 
per cent to the weight of their in- 
cumbrances and debts. No sooner 
had this monstrous act of legislative 
iniquity been consummated, than the 
real authors of it began to gather the 
fruit of their cunning management. 
The stockjobbers sold out of the 
funds, oe thus obtained a pound 
worth twenty for every pound worth 
fifteen shillings, which they had in- 
vested in those securities: with the 
profits then realized, they were en- 
abled to possess themselves of prince- 
ly estates belonging to ancient fami- 
lies, whom this alteration of the stand- 
ard ruined and beggared. 

When we call to mind the vast 
number of estates which must have 
been mortgaged during the a 
ation of our currency, we shall the 
better comprehend the frightful dif- 
ficulties occasioned by the alteration 
of the standard in 1819. Of the enor- 
mous wrongs which that measure in- 
flicted upon individuals, we could, 
from our own personal knowledge, 
adduce a long catalogue of affect- 
ing instances: but from want of 
space, as well as the fear of exhaust- 
ing the patience of our readers, we 
must content ourselves with one or 
two cases, which may serve to illus- 
trate the injuries inflicted upon a 
numerous body of private individu- 
als by the operation of “ Mr Peel’s 
bill.” 

A landed proprietor, with whom 
we had some acquaintance, died in 
1812. He had seven children, among 
whom it was his intention that his 
property should be divided in nearly 
equal shares. For this purpose, his 
estate was valued a short time before 
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his death: it was estimated, by com- 
petent individuals, to be, upon a very 
moderate calculation, worth L.80,000. 
Tohis eldest son he devised his estate, 
charged with the payment of L.10,000 
to each of his six younger children: 
believing and intending that under 
this arrangement the eldestson should 
receive a double portion, or L.20,000. 
But mark the result.—Instead of sell- 
ing the family estate on his father’s 
death, the heir was advised to raise 
L.60,000, by way of mortgage, in 
order to pay off the legacies. From 
1812 to 1819, things went on pretty 
smoothly; he continued to pay the 
interest of the mortgage, and a rem- 
nant was still left for himself. But 
in 1819, his affairs assumed a very 
different complexion: the alteration 
in the standard or measure of value 
having brought about a great fall in 
the price of agricultural produce, and 
consequently in the rent of land, he 
was no longer able to pay even the 
interest of the mortgagee. Hence it 
became necessary to sell the estate ; 
and when put up to auction, it did 
not realise quite enough to satisfy the 
claims of the mortgagee. It is need- 
less to add, that for the unlucky own- 
er himself, not one shilling remained. 
Not many years ago, we found this 
unfortunate victim of the currency 
bill of 1819, in a little country town, 
retailing the milk of a few cows, de- 
pastured upon a small quantity of 
meadowland which he rented, not 
far from the splendid property which 
once belonged to his ancestors. The 
misfortunes of this individual arose 
from no extravagance, from no per- 
sonal misconduct or indiscretion, but 
solely from the alteration which had 
been made in the standard by which 
his property was valued. This al- 
teration added just twenty-five per 
cent. to the real claims of the mort- 
gagee, and left the owner entirely 
destitute. 

If any soi-disant philosopher or 
economist wish to see an illustration 
of his theories with respect to the 

- currency, when reduced to practice, 
we will point out the man. 

By a long course of industry and 
economy, an honest yeoman, on a 
farm which he rented, at no great 
distance from the metropolis, had 
amassed about L.10,000. In 1810, 
his farm was put up to be sold by 

auction, and he became the pyrcha- 


ser of it, at the price of L.40,000, 
He paid down L.10,000 of the pur. 
chase-money ; and the seller, having 
no immediate occasion for the re. 
maining L.30,000, allowed it to re. 
main on mortgage. This relation be. 
tween the parties subsisted until the 
alteration of the standard in 1819, 
At this period the mortgager chose 
to call for his money. The estate 
was again brought to the hammer; 
and the same individual who had 
sold it in 1810 for L.40,000, repur- 
chased it, in the beginning of 1820, 
for L.30,000. Thus repossessing him. 
self of the estate which he had sold 
about nine years before, and likewise 
putting into his pocket the L.10,000 
which the old farmer had realised 
by a life of persevering and success- 
ful industry. This property had in 
no respect deteriorated since the pe- 
riod of its first sale in 1810; on the 
contrary, it is but fair to presume 
that its condition must have been ra- 
ther improved; for it is scarcely to 
be conceived that the occupier be- 
stowed less care and capital upon 
this farm when it became his own, 
than he had devoted to its tillage 
while it was the property of another. 
The reduction in the selling price 
sprung entirely from the alteration 
which had been made in the stand- 
ard of value. In 1810, the pound 
sterling was worth about fifteen shil- 
lings, and the property sold for forty 
thousand such pounds ; in 1819, the 
establishment of a metallic standard 
raised the value of the pound ster- 
ling from fifteen to twenty shillings, 
and the value of the same property 
consequently and creed fell to 
thirty thousand pounds. 

But fatal and disastrous as the ef- 
fects of the alteration in our standard 
of value proved to other classes, they 
fell with peculiar severity upon the 
cultivators and occupiers of the soil. 
This unhappy and devoted class has 
been not only grievously injured, but 
literally ruined and crushed to the 
ground by this cruel and iniquitous 
measure. It is well known, that be- 
tween 1796 and 1815, the agriculture 
of this country flourished in an ex- 
traordinary degree; while all our 
other national interests necessarily 
participated in this prosperity. Du- 
ring that period, the body of British 
farmers not only proved excellent 
customers to the artisans and manu- 
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facturers of the kingdom, but they 
were also enabled to save money. In 
1812, they were unquestionably much 
more wealthy, as a class, than they 
had been at any previous period of 
our history. Encouraged by the vast 
profits which had been realized in 
agriculture, they were induced to 
accede to almost any advance of rent 
which their landlords demanded; and 
we have no doubt that, fn 1819, two- 
thirds of the whole cultivated sur- 
face of this country was held under 
leases, having terms to run of seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years. But 
the measures which were taken pre- 
paratory to the change of the cur- 
rency in 1819, brought about a tre- 
mendous reaction. From the alter- 
ation in the currency, combined with 
other causes which accidentally came 
into operation at the same period, 
the market price of agricultural pro- 
duce fell thirty, forty, and sometimes 
even fifty per cent. This enormous 
and unexpected reduction in the va- 
lue of his commodities, inevitably 
and irretrievably ruined every farm- 
er who held land under lease, espe- 
cially where the landlord refused to 
make any abatement in his rent. It 
gives us, indeed, much pleasure to 
state, that the ancient gentry of the 
country, the great landowners, did 
promptly consent to make a reduc- 
tion in the amount of their rents, and 
thus saved their tenants from utter 
destruction. But. unfortunately for 
the farmers, the change in the cur- 
rency forced an immense number of 
the old proprietors to part with their 
paternal inheritances. These, toge- 
ther with the leases under which they 
were let out, came into the posses- 
sion of the race of Jews, stock-job- 
bers, and money-lenders, who had 
realized princely fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the community, when the 
standard was altered; and these new 
possessors of estates from which the 
ancient owners had been ousted, 
scouted the notion of abating one 
jot from the amount set down in the 
farmer’s bond. When a tenant ap- 
plied to any of these persons for an 
abatement of rent, they laughed in 
his face. “ What,” said they, “is not 
the number of pounds set down in 
the lease ? that number you shall pay 
while you are master of a sovereign.” 
They kept their word, and all their 
tenants were reduced to a state of 
VOL. XXVIJ. NO. CLXI. 
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absolute beggary. As we love facts, 
we will state a case or two of this 
kind which fell under our own cog- 
nizance. 

A farmer, possessing a capital of 
about L.6000, hired, in [814,400 acres 
of land belonging to an ancient family 
in one of our midland counties: he 
agreed to pay 40s. per acre as rent, 
and took it for a term of fourteen 
years: a wealthy money-lender had 
a heavy mortgage on the estate to 
which this farm belonged: about 
1820, the owner of this property, ha- 
ving been compelled to make a great 
reduction in his rents, found that he 
could no longer continue to pay the 
interest of the mortgage: the mort- 
gager foreclosed and entered into 
possession : against the tenant al- 
ready mentioned, who fortunately 
was the only one who held under 
lease, he continued, notwithstanding 
the fall of prices, to enforce the full 
rent. The unhappy farmer perceived 
the fate which inevitably awaited 
him, and did every thing that indus- 
try and rigid economy could do to 
defer at least, if not altogether avert, 
the evil. He and his family instantly 
gave up every superfluity and indul- 
gence to which persons of their sta- 
tion had been accustomed—they all 
lived and worked like menials—but 
his money-lending landlord conti- 
nued to exact the full rent, which in 
effect robbed him of L.200 per an- 
num ; and when he came to wind up 
his concerns at the expiration of his 
lease in 1828, he found, that of the 
L.6000 which he possessed when en- 
tering upon this farm, he had buta 
small remnant still left; with this 
wreck of his property he has taken a 
small farm, on which with industry 
and economy he contrives to main- 
tain his family. One other instance 
of a similar kind we must be permit- 
ed to mention. A little farmer, who 
by dint of hard labour and economy 
had, in the course of a pretty long 
life, succeeded in amassing L.2000, 
was tempted to embark in a larger 
concern: in 1812, he took a farm of 
about 200 acres ona lease of fourteen 
years; in consequence of the change 
in the currency, this farm also passed 
by foreclosure into the hands of a 
money-lender, who steadily refused 
every application which was made 
to him for an abatement of the rent: 
notbif® would content him except 
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the “ pound” set down in the bond. 
The result need scarcely be added: 
the old man’s capital annually dimi- 
nished. At length his last shilling 
being gone, he was obliged to relin- 
quish the farm some time before the 
term of his lease actually expired, 
and it is not many weeks since we 
saw this unfortunateindividual break- 
ing stones upon the road, for which 
he received from the parish overseer 
one shilling per day. 

We adduce these cases as mere 
samples of the ruin and misery in 
which the alteration of the currency 
involved the farming classes; we 
could, from our personal knowledge 
and experience, swell the catalogue 
a thousand fold. But although we 
could perhaps calculate the amount 
of their pecuniary losses, who can 
adequately paint the mental misery 
experienced by the individuals while 
they saw their hard-earned savings 
—the provision which, by a life of 
industry, frugality, and self-denial, 
they had fondly laid up for their off- 
spring—thus gradually melting away? 
During the progress of the crisis re- 
sulting from the changes effected in 
our monetary system, we are con- 
vinced that the classes immediately 
connected with land have suffered 
distress more extensive and intense 
than could have befallen them from 
the combined effects of all the bad 
measures of the worst ministers that 
ever were intrusted with the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the nation. 

The alteration made in the stand- 
ard of value, when the legislature 
instituted a metallic for a paper cur- 
rency in 1819, we consider also as a 
circumstance which incalculably ag- 

ravated, if it did not even produce, 
the intense misery which went near 
to destroy the Irish peasantry in 
1822. The Irish population was dis- 
tressed at that period, not so much 
because the supply of food was great- 
ly deficient, or its price greatly en- 
hanced, but because an unusual de- 
gree of poverty had placed this food 

eyond their reach. Much of the 
poverty which then prevailed among 
the people of Ireland may, we think, 
be fairly traced to the change which 
had taken place in the currency. The 
rent of the land which they occupied 
had been fixed in a depreciated paper 
standard: as long as this deprecia- 
tion continued, the tenants @ en- 





abled to meet the demands of their 
landlords, while a small remnant of 
the produce was still left for their 
own subsistence. But the currency 
bill of 1819 made a vast addition to 
the real amount of the rent agreed 
upon; and wherever the landlords 
exacted the old rents in the new and 
enhanced currency, they took to 
themselves in many instances, nota 
part only, but the whole, of the pro- 
duce. The effects which this must 
have produced upon the condition of 
the Irish occupiers, and who were 
not already overburdened with spare 
capital, are so obvious that they need 
scarcely be pointed out; for though 
poor when contrasted with the te 
nantry of England, still most of them 
had, during the reign of a deprecia- 
ted paper currency, accumulated 
some savings. To meet the addition 
which the alteration of the standard 
made to the real amount of their 
rents, these savings were first appli- 
ed: but this reserved fund hav 
been exhausted, they were at length 
compelled to part with their stock 
of cattle, and in some cases even with 
their miserable furniture. Their re- 
sources having been thus entirely 
drained, the Irish population was left 
utterly destitute of any resource or 
means to meet the trifling deficiency 
which took place in the potato crop 
in 1822; os the consequence—the 
unavoidable consequence—was, the 
dreadful scene of want, misery, and 
suffering, which called for the sym- 
pathy and liberality of England at 
that memorable period. The sub- 
scription raised in this country in 
1822 to rescue the people of Ireland 
from the jaws of famine, amounted 
to upwards of L.304,000 ; of this sum 
only L.30,882 was laid out in articles 
of subsistence, and about L.9000 
more in potatoes for seed. The re 
mainder being distributed_in money, 
went for the most part into the poc- 
kets of the landlords in liquidation of 
arrears of rent. 

The greater part of the mischief 
occasioned by the alteration of the 
standard has no doubt been comple- 
ted. The whole class of occupying 
farmers have been robbed of the 
hard and painful savings of many 
years: they are utterly ruined, and 
their families are all beggared. Of 
the old gentry of the country—the 
possessors of estates derived by de- 
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scent from a long and honourable 
line of ancestors—a very considerable 
number have also disappeared from 
the scene. Instigated by the ration- 
al and laudable desire of improving 
their patrimony, many of them were 
tempted in an evil hour to mortgage 
their lands. These encumbrances, 
contracted in a depreciated paper 
currency, they have been called up- 
on to liquidate in a metallic standard, 
which has added at least twenty-five 

r cent to their real amount. This 
iniquitous measure has thus dispos- 
sessed a great number of them of 
their patrimonial inheritances, which 
have passed into the hands of usurers 
and money scriveners, or cotton- 
spinners. But notwithstanding the 
wide ruin which this act of enormity 
and oppression has spread amongst 
the agricultural classes, we have good 
ground for thinking that numerous 
cases still exist, in which the interfe- 
rence of the legislature might afford 
the aggrieved parties some portion of 
the relief to which, on every principle 
of justice, they are entitled. We en- 
tertain no doubt, that of the encum- 
brances which in the form of mort- 
gages and annuities were imposed 
"oe estates during the depreciation 
of the standard, a considerable mass 
remains still unliquidated. 

Now, no principle of moral equity 
entitles a creditor to expect in re- 
payment more than he actually lent, 
or an annuitant to claim more than 
the granter of the annuity intended 
he should receive. Bare and tardy 
justice would therefore only be done 
to this most injured class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, if the legislature 
Were to pass an act enabling the 
owners of real property encumbered 
by mortages or annuities, to make a 
deduction from the amount of these 
encumbrances equal to the difference 
between the present standard and 
that in which these liabilities were 
contracted. It would be no more 
than an act of common honesty to 
protect this class of debtors from the 
palpable injustice of being called 
upon to pay in pounds sterling, each 
Weighing one hundred and twenty 
grains of gold, debts which were ori- 
ginally contracted in paper pound 
notes, each of which represented no 
more than ninety-six, or perhaps 
ninety grains of that eM It is 
very possible that those who will 
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listen to no reasons except such as 
favour their selfish interests—that 
greedy band of jobbers, who lent mo- 
ney in pounds intrinsically worth no 
more than fifteen shillings, and have, 
since Mr Peel’s ever-memorable bill 
in 1819, received interest for it in 
pounds worth twenty shillings, would 
raise a loud and vehement clamour 
against such a measure. But the cla- 
mours of selfish and interested men 
must not be permitted to defeat an 
act of strict and impartial justice. We 
would, therefore, earnestly advise the 
owners of estates which happen to 
be encumbered by mortgages or an- 
nuities granted in a depreciated pa- 
per standard, to apply to Parliament 
for the relief to which, on every prin- 
ciple of equity, they are entitled; 
and we call upon every lover of fair 
and honest dealing, to back them in 
such an application. An application 
so perfectly just and reasonable in 
itself, would unquestionably obtain 
the concurrence and support of every 
man who does not hold the opinion 
of the proverbially wise assembly, 
which, in 1811, voted for Mr Vansit- 
tart’s famous resolution, “ That a 
pound note and a shilling were, in 
public estimation, equivalent to a 
guinea,” at a period when it was no- 
torious that to purchase a guinea, it 
required a pound note and six or 
seven shillings. 

To the principle of the measure of 
relief here suggested, no objection 
can be opposed which is worthy of 
the slightest consideration. No class 
of injured and oppressed constituents 
could present themselves before the 
legislature with a clearer and more 
forcible claim to relief. Against this 
plan of redressing the wrongs and 
grievances of the great body of debt- 
ors who borrowed money and incur- 
red liabilities in a depreciated stand- 
ard, might perhaps be urged the prac- 
tical difficulty of ascertaining the 
amount of the depreciation which, at 
the period of any given transaction, 
had taken place in the actual and ex- 
changeable value of the paper one- 
pound note; but we see no reason 
to conclude that this difficulty would 
be found insurmountable. The dif- 
ference between the market and mint 
price of gold, together with a refer- 
ence tagh rate of foreign exchanges 
at the period when any encumbrance 
was imposed spon real property, 
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would, we apprehend, furnish a 
basis of calculation sufficiently ac- 
curate and equitable for an adjust- 
ment. Even this mode of ascertain- 
ing the metallic value of paper-mo- 
ney engagements would operate 
greatly in favour of the creditors ; 
for we are to recollect, that the ces- 
sation of all demand for gold to be 
used as current coin had, during the 
suspension of cash payments, pro- 
duced a positive reduction in the 
exchangeable value of that metal 
as a marketable commodity. No- 
thing appears more clear, than that 
all persons possessed of estates en- 
cumbered with mortgages borrow- 
ed, or annuities granted, while the 
currency was depreciated, are en- 
titled to call upon the legislature to 
relieve them from the gross injus- 
tice which, for upwards of ten years, 
they have suffered. The weight of 
gold represented by the paper money 
then lent on mortgage, or by the an- 
nuities then granted, should be as- 
certained, and the payment of that 
weight by the owner of the encum- 
bered estate should, in all fairness, 
he declared a full acquittance of the 
original debt. 

But if it be equitable that all pri- 
vate debts of a date anterior to 1819 
should be thus adjusted according to 
the intrinsic, and not nominal value 
of the currency in which they were 
contracted, is it not equally just and 
right, that the same principle should 
be applied to the debts of the public, 
andthat the dividends of the fundhold- 
er should be reduced in proportion 
to the augmentation which has taken 
place in the value of the currency in 
which they are now paid? With that 
graceful self-confidence which so 
well becomes him, Mr Cobbett as- 
sures his readers, that he is the only 
man in this country who understands 

_the subject of the currency; no great 
compliment, by the way, to the sub- 
scribers to his Register, on whom he 
has inflicted dissertations on this sub- 
ject almost weekly, for these last ten 
years. This would seem to prove 
either that he is a very inaptinstruct- 
or, or that they are a very unpromi- 
sing race of pupils. On the ground 
that a great proportion of the nation- 

_al debt was contracted in a depreci- 
ated currency, he contends that the 

dividends ofthe public credifr ought 
tobereduced, In 1819,he began toad- 





vocate this “equitable adjustment !” 
In 1829, he continues the same heb- 
domadal croak. Had such an adjust- 
ment, not only of the public, but also 
of private debts, of all debts of every 
kind contracted in a depreciated pa- 
per currency, been effected in 1819, 
contemporaneously with the esta- 
blishment of the present standard, we 
freely acknowledge that it would 
have been no more than an act of 
pure justice. No party would at 
that time have been wronged by this 
equitable arrangement; the creditor 
would have received all that he really 
lent, and the debtor would not, as he 
is now, have been called upon to pay 
more than he had actually borrowed. 

But, having gone thus far with Mr 
Cobbett, we must at once stop; for 
it appears to us that such a measure, 
although perfectly fair and equitable 
in 1819, would be a gross act of in- 
justice, an indefensible and palpable 
breach of national faith, if carried 
into effect with respect to every hold- 
er of stock who has purchased into 
the funds since that period. The 
public, he argues, was —— 
wronged by Mr Peel’s bill in 1819; 
this we readily admit. But does Mr 
Cobbett really think it would be 
right that the nation should tum 
round, and plunder the public cre- 
ditor, who wasno party to that wrong, 
and who, in fact, neither derives, nor 
has derived, any advantage from it? 
Does he really hold the doctrine, 
that the body, called the public, may 
address its present creditors thus :— 
“T was defrauded by my creditors 
in 1819. Having now discovered my 
loss, I will rob you, although I know 
you were no party to, nor derived 
any advantage from, the robbery com- 
mitted upon me at that period?” Ac- 
cording to this morality, a man who 
has been robbed on the highway may 
stop and plunder the first passenger 
he meets with, in order to make up 
his loss. If, indeed, Mr Cobbett can 
catch any of the original wrong-doers, 
we have no objection to his propo- 
sal; if he can point out any govern- 
ment stock still remaining in the 
names of the persons themselves (or 
of their representatives) who pur- 
chased and paid for this species of 
property in a depreciated currency, 
there would certainly be no injustice 
in reducing the amount of their di- 
vidends, in proportion to the aug- 
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mentation which has taken place in 
the value of the standard in which 
they are now paid. But we suspect 
that this class of fundholders would 
not, on investigation, turn out to be 
numerous. The greater part of the 
national debt has probably changed 
hands at least once since the altera- 
tion in the standard of value. The 
persons who derived the benefit of 
that measure, have either sold out of 
the funds, or in some other way have 
disappeared from the scene. We are 
therefore inclined to think, that, with 
exceptions too insignificant to de- 
serve public ‘attention, these secu- 
rities have passed into the hands of 
strangers, who have purchased them 
since 1819. 

Hence are we inclined to fear that, 
without committing an act of injustice 
upon innocent parties, no reduction 
can now be effected in the amount of 
dividends payable to the public an- 
nuitant. It thus appears that the cur- 
rency bill of 1819 has saddled this 
unhappy nation with a permanent 
addition, amounting to no less than 
seven or eight millions per annum, 
to burdens which were already all 
but intolerable. Eight millions ster- 
ling, payable for ever, is the penalty 
inflicted upon the impoverished tax- 
payers of this country, for stretching 
out their long ears to catch the ha- 
rangues, and assenting, with stupid 
credulity, to the schemes and pro- 
jects of a race of political quacks, 
incalculably more ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous than ever teazed the pa- 
tience of any other nation. But 
monstrous as has been the effeet of 
Mr Peel’s bill in augmenting our pub- 
lie burdens, it appears insignificant, 
when contrasted with its operation in 
private life. The desolation brought 
upon private families by that cruel 
and unconstitutional measure, no pen 
can paint—no tongue can tell. It has, 
by its silent, but certain operation, 
ruined every farmer from one end of 
the kingdom to the other : a large 
proportion of this important class of 
subjects has, for the last ten years, 
wanfully struggled against the adver- 
sity brought upon them by Mr Peel’s 
bill: year after year they have gone 
on in the hopes of better times : year 
after year they have continued to pay 
their rents, not out of their profits, 
but out of their capital: but their 
whole capital is at length exhausted ; 


and the dreaded and dreadful crisis 
inevitably resulting from the Home 
Secretary’s communications with the 
Economists, and dealings with the 
currency, seems to be at hand. The 
farmers, drained of the very dregs of 
their capital, can neither employ la- 
bourers, nor pay their rents ; and 
thousands of them are actually pre- 
paring to relinquish their farms, 
Even the rates required for the main- 
tenance of the labourers thus dis- 
carded, can seldom be obtained with- 
out distress-warrants. How the 
landowners will act in the crisis 
which is about to overtake them, we 
can scarcely conjecture. Some of 
them will perhaps take to farming 
the lands thrown upon their hands, 
and thus endeavour to satisfy the 
claims of their creditors, in whose 
behalf they are already but little bet- 
ter than rent-receivers on their own 
estates. Others, and that probably 
the greater number, will, in utter 
despair, deliver up their patrimony 
into the hands of mortgagees and 
other creditors. But whether they 
adopt the one or the other of these 
courses, their fate is equally cer- 
tain—their doom equally sealed. If 
they attempt to cultivate their es- 
tates on their own account, the re- 
sult of the experiment cannot. be 
doubtful. If they deliver them up 
at once into the hands of their credi- 
tors, they may perhaps, by way of 
indulgence, be appointed as lookers, 
to superintend the cultivation of es- 
tates which were once their own. 
There is, to be sure, one other 
course open to them; but, after ha- 
ving tamely submitted to be plun- 
dered for the last ten years, we dare 
not indulge the hope, that they will 
adopt it ;—they may combine for the 
page of doing themselves justice. 
y an united exertion of strength, 
which is not yet quite exhausted, the 
landowners of this country might 
still right themselves. If they roused 
themselves from the shameful apathy 
into which they have fallen, they 
might enforce the Government to re- 
consider the whole question of the 
currency; and, if it should appear 
either inexpedient or unjust to re- 
duce the weight of the present stand- 
ard, they might, at least, compel the 
Minister to authorize Country Banks, 
which can give security for their 
solvggey, to issue one-pound notes, 
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We do not mean to say, that even 
this measure would altogether re- 
move the weight which now presses 
upon the springs of our national in- 
dustry; but we do contend, that it 
would very greatly lighten its press- 
ure. It would not, it is true, reduce 
the quantity of gold which the sove- 
reign contains; but, by allowing paper 
to circulate as a substitute, it would 

ractically reduce the marketable va- 

ue of bullion, by diminishing the de- 
mand for it for the purpose of being 
coined into money ; and the effect of 
this fall in the price of gold, from a 
diminution of the demand for it, 
would be a rise, of moderate amount, 
in the selling price of agricultural 
commodities. The public have a 
right to insist upon the adoption of 
every measure of relief, not incon- 
sistent with maintaining, in its fair 
sense, the integrity of the present 
standard. But if the landowners and 
farmers in thek ingdom sitdown quiet- 
ly any longer under the ruin which 
has been brought upon them, in order 
to please the whims of cold-blooded 
and heartless projectors; if they 
stand with their arms folded, and do 
nothing, then they may rest assured, 
that for them nothing will be done; 
nothing will be left for them, except 
to pass through the last act of the 
tragedy, and surrender the wreck of 
their property and their place in so- 
ciety to the money-lending and tax- 
receiving classes, who have been en- 
riched exactly in the same propor- 
tion that all persons connected with 
land have been impoverished. It is, 
indeed, difficult to account for the 
supineness with which the agricul- 
tural classes have submitted, and still 
submit, to be fleeced! How differ- 
ent, in this respect, is the ever-watch- 
ful conduct of the manufacturers ! 
If any measure be proposed which 
has a tendency to affect the interest 
of this class to the amount of one 
farthing per cent, the whole body is 
instantly set in motion, and the floor 
of St Stephens becomes deluged 
with petitions. We earnestly call 
upon the agriculturists to awake 
from their characteristic apathy ; we 
would advise them to petition by 
counties, and also by separate pa- 
rishes, for a redress of the intolera- 
ble grievances under which they la- 
bour, from an undue and _— 


sary contraction of the cireulati 
medium. Let them meet in their 
county halls and parish vestries, 
where, as yet, they are entitled tg 
have a voice ; let them thus unite in 
heart and hand, and we will venture 
to promise them a certain and speedy 
triumph. They can, if they choose 
to exert themselves, load the tables 
of the House of Commons with ten 
thousand parochial petitions before 
the end of the first week after the 
meeting of Parliament. Such an en. 
ergetic demonstration on their part 
of a determination to protect pro« 
perty, either inherited from their 
forefathers, or acquired by their own 
industry, would shatter to atoms the 
impolitic and unjust restrictions 
which the pseudo-economists have 
deluded the legislature to impose 
upon the monetary system of the 
empire. 

In parting, we beg to address one 
word both to the Ministry and the 
great body of fund-holders. _ If it be 
considered on any grounds desirable 
that the integrity of the present 
standard of value should be main- 
tained; that the pound sterling should 
hereafter contain the same weight of 
gold as it now contains, they will ac- 
cede at once to the demands of the 
landed interest, and consent to the 
resuming of the one-pound note cit- 
culation ; if they refuse to listen to 
this reasonable, and, we will add, 
equitable proposition, we request 
them to prepare for the conse- 
quences. In that case, the integrity 
of the present standard cannot be 
maintained for another year. They 
must not imagine, that when the 
pinching moment arrives, a class so 
numerous, and, when really roused 
into action bya sense of overwhelm- 
ing oppression, so powerful, as the 
agricultural interest, will permit itself 
to be stripped of its possessions with- 
out a struggle. The prices of agri- 
cultural produce remaining at their 
present level, (and without a change 
in our monetary system, they must 
remain at this level,) the payment 
of public dividends will become a 
financial impossibility. The fund- 


holders must, therefore, make their 
election between two alternatives ; 
they must either consent to the re- 
moval of the restrictions which fetter 
the circulation of a paper medium to 
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be used for the purposes of exchange, 
or submit to a reduction of the in- 
terest of the national debt. 

The most unlimited circulation of 
one-pound notes, convertible into 
cash at the will of the holder, is 
perfectly consistent with the exist- 
ence of a metallic standard. The 
currency of the country would then 
be placed on the old basis in which 
it stood before the original suspen- 
sion of cash payments. So far from 
being an innovation, this measure 
would prove only a return to old and 
tried principles. It would leave 
every member of the community at 
perfect liberty to use either paper or 

old as the medium of exchange. 

he advocates of our present iniqui- 
tous and ruinous monetary system 
seem to believe, that between a me- 
tallic standard of value, and a cur- 
rency purely metallic, there is no 
middle place ; they seem to conceive 
that because a metallic basis is found 
indispensable, in order to prevent 
undue fluctuations in the measure of 
value, the whole circulating medium 
ofexchange must be also metallic. But 
this is a gross fallacy, which has led 
the legislature so recently to tamper 
with the currency, and by that means 
to plunge the country into the fright- 
ful difficulties which so many differ- 
ent classes now experience. Parlia- 
ment must iene retreat from the 
fatal error into which they have fallen: 
while they maintain the integrity of 
our metallic standard as the measure 
of value, they must,—if they be not 
resolved to destroy the agricultural 
classes altogether,—remove the re- 
striction which has been so wantonly 
and injuriously imposed upon the 
operations of the country bankers. 

Nothing can be conceived more 
flimsy than the pretence under which 
the suppression of the one-pound 
note circulation has been carried in- 
to effect. Availing himself of the 
panic and confusion which prevailed 


in the latter end of 1825 and the be- 
ginning of 1826, Lord Goderichraised 
against that useful.class of citizens— 
the country bankers—the cry of in- 
solvency and rash speculation. This 
charge has been since proved to have 
been utterly destitute of foundation. 
It is no doubt true, that, from the dis- 
trust which prevailed during that me- 
morable period,asmall proportion out 
of the great body of banking establish- 
ments which issued one-pound notes 
stopped payment. The remainder 
stood their ground without flinching ; 
and of those firms which were com- 
pelled to suspend their payments, 
the majority paid very large divi- 
dends ; many of them even liquida- 
ting all the claims upon them in full. 
Hence it is quite clear that the losses 
sustained by the holders of one- 
pound notes during the late panic, 
were extremely inconsiderable. The 
reason advanced for the suppres- 
sion of this species of circulation, 
was therefore a shallow pretence, put 
forward by Lord Goderich to sup- 
port a measure on which he had de- 
termined, in order to please the eco- 
nomists. 

We beg again to impress upon 
the minds of the agricultural classes, 
that their fate rests entirely in their 
own hands: if they remain quiescent 
under the unjust pressure which the 
contraction of the currency has 
thrown upon their shoulders, their 
utter ruin is inevitable. Even “ the 
Master” of the Ministry, if he were 
disposed to assist them, can afford 
them no relief, if they do not stand 
boldly forward and demand redress. 
He is beset on one hand by the eco- 
nomists, and on the other by the 
stock-jobbers and money-lenders; 
and nothing short of a determined 
and united movement on the part 
of the agriculturists, can nullify the 
intrigues and importunities of these 
persevering parties. 
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THE WISHING-GATE, 


“ Let the whole earth praise thee, 
oh Lord ! from the rising up of the 
sun, to the going down of the same ; 
for glorious and bountiful are thy 
works, my God and my Saviour, and 
may my soul ever declare the great- 
ness and goodness of thy name!” 
said old Michael Raeburn, as he clo- 
sed the door of his humble cottage, 
and stept forth and met the face— 
the rejoicing and happy face—of crea- 
tion, on a lovely morning in August, 
when nature appeared in all the fresh- 
ness and calm beauty that must have 
delighted our first parents on their 
awakening each blest morning in Pa- 
radise, save the /ast fatal morning. 
Michael was a man of piety, and of 
poetry too; indeed, I almost think 
that the purity and aspiring thoughts, 
yet humble contentment, of the first, 
imply the possession of the other. 
None can look from nature up to na- 
ture’s God, as he was wont to do, 
without having a living fountain in 
their hearts ever springing, upon 
which the Iris, the beauteous beams 
of light from heaven, will often de- 
light to set; and in its enchanting 
minglings, sparkle into a starry poet- 
ry, which shines for them alone per- 
haps, but still is the true essence of 
poetry. 

But Michael deemed little of these 
things—nothing ; to have told him 
that the sublimities he treasured in 
his memory, and delighted to repeat 
in the secret places of the lofty moun- 
tains, or whilst tending the sheep on 
the open hills, as he pleased himself 
in lingering beside the calm waters, 
as evening shades were closing round 
him, and leaving him to guess at what 
the scene might be—to have told 
him that “ the plaintive tenderness 
of Jeremiah,” or the soarings and 
gladsomeness, the deep-toned pa- 
tience, and lofty, glorying praises of 
the Psalms, were Poetry, would not, 
could not, have more endeared the 
Book of Promise unto him; for he 
knew it to be the word of God—he 
knew that to study it and practise it 
with humility and prayer, would tend 
to make him holy—and he sought no 
wisdom or learning, save only t@ be 


“wise in heart.’ He was aggery 
poor man, if, withamany-vein e 






of contentment, any can be so call. 
ed ; he was a man of sorrows, too, if 
parting with those best loved, in the 
assured trust that they were gone ty 
the regions of the blessed, to the land 
which is watered by no tears, can be 
called a source of grieving ; and sure. 
ly it may—for if the light in the eyes 
of those who love us is a gladsome 
happiness to us, who can look up 
with the same joyfulness when in the 
darkness or the shadows of bereave- 
ment ? But he had one tie to this 
world—one loved link that bound 
him to life, and made him pray to be 
spared for her sake. And a little joy 
she was to him; and little did she 
know, when she was smiling with hér 
sunny eyes up in the old man’s face, 
and doing all she could to please 
him, that she was repaying him four- 
fold for days, months, years of an- 
Xious watching over her, for never 
did womankind tend more devoted- 
ly on her heart’s best treasure, than 
did old Michael Raeburn on this one 

recious legacy of a darling child. 
Little Mary Glenthorne never knew 
a mother’s tenderness, for her mo- 
ther died ere she had seen her babe; 
but she had never wanted it, for the 
old man had friends who loved and 
pitied him, and though he never 
would part with the little orphan, 
yet there was one kind soul near who 
was ever ready to watch by it and 
nurse it; and Michael’s deep love 
soon taught him to take kindly care 
of it when he had it for hours out 
in the fields with him, the while he 
tended sheep. It was the pleasant 
talk of the country folk round about 
where they lived, how nice a mother 
old Michael made to the sweet child; 
and many thought it a happier day 
when they could go to their home in 
the evening and tell that they had 
seen the babe of the Violet Hut, as 
the old man’s cot was called, because 
for years and years far back the first 
violets were to be found in the neat 
bit of ground that lay round his tene- 
ment. 

But I am a long time in introducing 
you to this good old man, and I am 
leaving him all this time making his 
slow way, with feeble steps, in the 
still, fresh sweetness of opening 
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morning. He was going to his day’s 
work, that he would not give up, 
though he was barely strong enough 
to do any; but his employer knew 
him well, and made it an easy task 
to him; and so highly was he vene- 
rated and looked up to by all, that 
his younger and stronger fellow-la- 
bourers would gladly have worked 
double, to have saved the trembling 
knees of old Michael ; and often has 
he been found stretched in comfort 
on the grass, and repeating whole 
chapters of the Blessed Book, as he 
ever called it, to those who were 
around him, or teaching hymns to 
the young children whose parents 
were at work. In the winter he was 
generally ill, and unable to leave his 
ome ; but he could then make nets 
for the trees, and a number of other 
little works ; and when his cough 
was not too bad, he would have the 
young ones come to him of a morn- 
ing, and teach them; and many a 
neighbour delighted to join in the 
evening prayer and reading at Old 
Michael’s ingle. He had, for some 
years, given shelter to a poor widow- 
ed soul who had none else to care 
for her, and she took a grateful care 
of him when he was sick, and look- 
ed to little Mary ; but old Martha 
was no companion to Michael, though 
a good quiet body; and though she 
and Mary were excellent friends, 
yet her dear grandfather was Mary’s 
teacher, and what he told her of her 
mother’s ways, went to the forming 
her feminine character and habits. 
Years had glided on, and Mary was 
seven years old at the time my story 
opens. Well, the old man walked 
forth to the music of his own holy 
thoughts, and the first chirpings of the 
awakening birds ; he made his way, 
and by the sun soon found that he 
was something earlier than usual, so 
he determined to go a little out, of 
his course, and rest him for a while 
on the wisuInc-GATE. He was no 
rare visitor, but he never came but 
on some day that was especially 
marked in his heart’s Mies ad 
this was the day when his own l6ve- 
ly Mary, the child almost of his old 
age, had been married. High had they 
all been in hope on that joyous day! 
But it had pleased the Lord first to 
take the youth—Oh ! early was it in 
their wedded life !—and then poor 
Mary herself, or ever she had tasted 
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the bliss of being a mother. “ Yea, 
high were we all in hope that day !” 
said the old man, and he sighed, and 
looked down in sadness ; but it was 
only fora moment. “ And are not 
they happy ?”’ said he, with upraised 
and cheerful gaze; “and shall not I 
on this day too be high in hope? 
Yes, yes; Heaven be praised, Lam! 
And for the dearest wish of my 
heart—what is it? I know the time 
when I used to have to weigh what 
ought to be the dearest—to reflect, 
ere L asked a boon of the Spirit, or 
the Angel of the Gate—to consider 
whether I was about to shew myself 
a selfish worldly man, or a sincere, 
a heaven-seeking Christian ; yea, T 
can remember when on my lips I 
had it to wish for some creature- 
comfort for those dear unto me, and 
then would my better self, that part 
of me that seems not myself, put it 
into my spirit, that far better would 
it be to wish them and ail of us the 
contented hearts that would make us 
grateful even for our wants ; but now 
Ihave seen too long the mercies of 
my God—I have known the riches 
of poverty, the possessions of having 
nothing, the rejoicings of sorrow; I 
have read mercy clearly written on 
the darkest spots of my life; and 
now, at the end of many days, and 
after many wishes, I have but one 
to ask of the kind Spirit—and that 
is, that I may bring up my dear one 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and that she may be holy in 
heart, in hope, and in life.” 

He rested awhile, and then, with 
staff in hand, went on his way; he 
had more than a mile to walk before 
he came in sight of the prettiest little 
cottage in the country, where he had 
a daily summer duty to perform in 
his way to the corn-fields where he 
laboured. He quietly opened the 
wicket in the lane where the cottage 
was, and walked in as one welcome, 
and expected ; he made his way u 
to aside of the house upon which 
grew, in beautiful luxuriance, a 
broad-leaved myrtle, which was in 
fine flower; he seemed about to pluck 
it where it was the thickest, as he 
placed his fingers carefully between 
the branches—but it was not to rob 
the stem of its blossoms, but to quiet- 
ly unheok a loop of string from a 


nail, by that act he opened the 
prett tic cottage window that 
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was above; and the most silvery- 
sounding little bell was just heard to 
strike as the casement of the window 
flew open; not a moment had passed 
ere a beautiful young head appeared 
at the window, and bending over, said, 
in the sweetest of woman’s tdnes, 
and whisperingly, “ Wait one in- 
stant, good Michael, and I will be 
down.” Now, let every reader paint 
for himself the loveliest young crea- 
ture that can y when up in their ima- 
gination—let them give her a soul, 
and a heart, and a mind, and a man- 
ner—a person, a voice, a counte- 
nance,—and add unto it all that 
nameless charm which is emitted by 
such a combination, and even then 
the being they picture will fall short 
in loveliness of what was Medora 
Blessington! But how dare I speak 
for her, after all I have here said ?— 
Well, I must be forgiven, for I know 
I shall not, I cannot do her justice ; 
—and _ Lask the gentle reader 
to supply the charm, the enchant- 
ment, which my subject deserves, 
but which my poor words, I feel, will 
never yield. 

The old man had just seated him- 
self on a bench near the myrtle, 
when, from a glass door of a small 
room, stepped the Aurora of the 
scene. She brought a glass of milk, 
and a slice of bread, to the old man. 
“ We are both very early this morn- 
ing, Michael, and it will be near two 
hours before you get your break- 
fast, so just take this, for I am sure 
you are tired.”—* A little feeble, 
dear, kind lady—but I would not say 
tired, on such a morning as this, 
though I have been out since four.— 
But how comes it I was not in time 
to wake you ‘—how comes it, my 
loved young mistress, that you have 
already asked the day’s blessing for 
the old man, before he was here to 
tell you to wake up to see how gra- 
cious the Lord was to us—What 
another glorious day to our harvest !”” 
— 1 know not why it was, but it 
was nature’s own doing. I did not 
ask the lark to come to my window,” 
said she, playfully, looking at the an- 
cient man; “no, no; dear Old Mi- 
chael is my lark, and as he first taught 
me to lift up my heart, it is he who 
shall have his wish of seeing me in 
these calm morning hours, in awa- 
kening me to thanksgiving for the 


blessing of the day-spring on 


high that visiteth us. Yes, I can nes 
ver forget that you have been a fm 
ther, or a pastor to me, dear Michael,” 
and as she gently took the emptied 

lass from the old man, a tear fell on 
his hand from the most beautiful 
fount tears ever flowed from. It was 
just one dew-drop of the soul, fresh, 
pure, and grateful as those that lie 
among the choicest violets. The sun- 
shine of those eyes was not for an 
instant clouded by it—but all, all the 
brighter and more exquisitely beam- 
ing. The old man looked at her 
awhile, as if he could only /ook and 
love her, and then said, with an ear- 
nest, pious tone, “ May God ever bless 
thee !” 

“ T will go in and fetch my books, 
and then I will walk with you as far 
as the seat on the common, for I 
shall have time this morning for my 
favourite spot.” She soon came 
back, with a large and shady straw 
bonnet, a little basket with three or 
four small volumes in it, pencil and 
paper, and a little sketch-book ; and 
closing the door softly after her, for 
the whole house seemed _ hushed, 
they went out together at the same 
gate where Michael had made his 
entrance. 

“What a morning itis, my lady! I 
can almost fancy I hear the birds uf- 
ter the praises of God, so sweet and 
holy-sounding are their warblings in 
the still of such a dawning as this 
was.”—“ And why not, Michael? I 
ever feel sure that they do. Leven go 
so far as to believe, sometimes, when 
their notes call up good feelings in 
us, and win us to short prayers, 
and sending sudden thankings to 
heaven for all the gifts our Father 
sends us to enjoy in the calm of 
summer evenings, and all the various 
periods when nature shews most 
lovely ; then do I feel almost that 
the- gentle birds that speak to us, 
and teach, and comfort us, must be 
ministering angels. The thought will 
come across me, at least—Do you 
think there is folly in it, Michael ?” 

“Folly ? Oh no—I think a 
folly, dear lady, that has aught o 
piety in it. But why ask a poor old 
man, ignorant and unlettered as I 
am? Thy heart is pure, young crea- 
ture—and may God keep it so !—and 
any thoughts like unto that need not 
be checked whilst it is a passi 
thought, for it would not be whole 
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some to indulge ioo much in what we 
have no warranty for in God’s word ; 
and those who take hold of a fancy of 
this kind, and love it too much—more 
than a thought of their own should be 
loved—have been known to become 
yisionaries—to live in little worlds 
of their own, and, neglecting those 
straight-forward paths of holiness 
that our Heavenly Father has already 

inted outtous, have chosen instead 
ittle flowery footways,where there is 
only room forone to walk—where they 
tread alone, dear lady, doing no good 
to others, and, ten to one, getting into 
amaze themselves. But it is thus with 
those who have not drunk freely of 
the waters of life—whose dawn,Lady, 
of religion in their souls, has been 
like unto the false dawn, common, as I 
have heard or read, in Eastern coun- 
tries, which appears an hour or two 
before the true dawn comes ; but the 
true dawn does come—and so it will, 
by God’s grace, to those poor bewild- 
ered ones who are feeling out a way 
for themselves, till He pleases to shew 
them better, by His ministers, or by 
any other of His many means. But 
thy true dawn is already risen, and 
thy day is begun—and you are blest 
with an understanding that will not 
let any twilight musings, or summer- 
evening thinkings touching this beau- 
tiful and wonderful world we are 
placed in, carry you too far; you 
will betake yourself, in soberness of 
mind, as well as piety of heart, to 
your home again, fulfilling its du- 
ties, and offering up, at your bed- 
side, a prayer of faith, of hope, and 
of love—and through the oxty Me- 
diator.”’ 

“T love to hear you talk, dear Mi- 
chael; it reminds me of my very 
young days, when I thought it my 
best holyday to be let walk out with 
you among the mountains—when we 
used to be out for hours together— 
and when I used delightedly to run 
to dear Mary, on my return, to tell 
her what you had taught me, how 
many things you had told me, and 
where we had been. What happy 
days those were! and how much do 
I owe, and must I ever owe, to you 
and to her! But do rest on the bank, 
Michael, for you must be tired, and 
Pll sit on my favourite little nook 
beside you.” Old Michael rested 
himself in the sun, and Medora took 
her little sketch-book, and was using 





her pencil. “They were happy days, 
and days that can be looked back 
upon without any bitterness in the 
sorrow that must shade every me- 
mory of the loved ones who have 
been taken from us—No, there is no 
bitterness, for I feel assured, dear 
Lady, that Mary is happy; and if I 
can but be the means of leading her 
little Mary in the same paths, the 
dews of my evening of life will not 
be heavier than it is good they should 
be.” 

“ What I can do to brighten them, 
you know I will do—gladly, oh! more 
than gladly ! And you have promised, 
you know, Michael, to leave me two 
legacies—the little Bible you used to 
read to me in those long rambles of 
ours, whence I first learned what it 
was, and whose word—and your dear 
little Mary; and I must forget all 
that there is in the first,—aye, this 
beating heart must be made all si- 
lent and hard, before I can cease to 
do all in my power for the good, here 
and hereafter, of the second gift. I 
think, I hope, and I will ever pray 
that I may do well for her ; what you, 
good Michael, would approve, and 
thank me for.”—“ Oh! talk no more 
of it, dear one; I know it—I know 
it. May the old man’s prayer brin 
some blessing upon you ; for if there 
lives one who deserves to have all 
they wish, ’tis my own dear lady.”— 
“ You think too well of me, Michael: 
I am not the very good girl you think 
I am—no, alas! my heart is a little 
rebel too, too often. You know it 
not, and often ZJ know it not; but 
sometimes I find it out. Besides, I 
am not quite happy, Michael. Me- 
thinks, at times, that my poor mo- 
ther, had she lived, all angel as you 
say she was, would not have been 
quite happy either.—And yet so kind, 
so excellent, so benevolent as he is! 
—it is so strange, so very unaccount- 
able, that the one thing needful 
should be wanting. Oh! it is so sad 
too—but I will not speak more of it. 
You know what I refer to; and so 
now tell me what you have been me- 
ditating, as you walked by the way, 
Michael ?’—“ Why, I think, lady, 
what most I dwelt on was the rich 
promises and comfortings in the 103d 
Psalm: and what language it is too! 
it is music to hear one’s self say it, 
here in the stillness of morning, as 


one CM gaze from east to west, and 
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adore the Maker of all, and only wish 
that the same fine thoughts, and holy 
ones, might abide with one through- 
out the day, from the rising up of the 
sun to the going down of the same; 
but then I must tell you that, finding 
I was so early, and remembering the 
day that it was, | went to the Wish- 
ing-Gate——”—“ Indeed! did you, 
Michael ? then will you be the hap- 

ier ; for the spirit or the angel that 
10vers there to listen to us is a good 
spirit, Iam certain. I have a multi- 
tude of superstitions about that 
gate. They say, or you say, for it 
was from you I first learnt the le- 
gendary about it, that we may visit 
it, to put up a wish at least, three 
times only in the course of the year. 
Methinks I have a wish due ; this very 
evening will I go, if my father does 
not need me to go with him else- 
where. I should like all the better 
to go the same day you go; besides, 
I too remember what day it is a“ 
—* Well, I must leave you now, dear 
Lady ; they'll be looking for me at 
the Squire’s ; and Mary will be there 
before me if I don’t make good my 
way; she’s to bring me my break- 
fast; and old Martha is told not to 
expect her home all day.”—* Well, 
then, you will send her to me when 
she has done her breakfast and read 
to you, and I will keep her till you 
come to dinner: there is much for 
her to do in the garden ; I can make 
her very useful.”—* Thank you, kind 
one ; so she is with you, I am happy 
about her. So fare ye well, and may 
a blessing be with you through the 
day !” 

The old man, with slow steps, de- 
parted, and Medora, who seemed to 
have begun a new drawing, lifted up 
her head, and looked at him awhile, 
and then pencilled on quickly for 
some twenty minutes longer; then 
she put away the drawing, and took 
to some little books she had in her 
* basket, a small Testament, an Italian 
Dictionary, and a volume of Words- 
worth; she read a time in the first, 
and then she looked into the last, and 
she pondered and seemed in doubt. 
At length she took a little sheet of 
note paper and the pencil, and the 
paper quickly received clear, dis- 
tinct, and beautiful pencil writing on 
two of its pages; and then all were 
shut up and put in the basket, and 
Jeft on the bench, save the yolume 
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of the poet, which she took in her 
hand, and walked away with, ram- 
bling about, and, ever and anon, turn. 
ing to the page she held open. She 
had just reached the most retired 
and beautiful part of the lake, when 
she was met by one meditative stroll. 
er, Who seemed to have sought the 
tranquil spot, to obtain calm to an 
anxious and agitated spirit. The 
footstep made him raise his eyes, 
and with a start, and a look of de. 
lighted surprise, he said, “ Medora !” 
She blushed, and the blush was a “joy 
flush,” as she held out her hand and 
said, “ How little did I hope; how 
little did Lexpect to meet you. Your 
uncle is not worse, I trust ?’—* No, 
no; at least I hope not, for I have 
not yet seen him. I am but just ar- 
rived; I have travelled all night. | 
am come to ask his advice, his con- 
sent; to TELL him, rather, that I am 
going to India.”—* To India !” said 
Medora, with a look of unfeigned 
sorrow, and dismay, and surprise. 
She raised her head to look at him 
as he finished his hurried, and almost 
agitated recital; her bonnet hung 
back and shewed her beautiful eyes 
and forehead, and clustering dark 
curls. At the word India, she let 
fall her book, and it seemed to re- 
mind her that she was expressing 
an interest too great; for as she 
stooped to pick up the volume, she 
blushed excessively, and almost mut- 
tered, “ You know I have no reason 
to love India. I wish not those I 
know to be doomed to go there.” A 
change seemed to have taken place 
in Frederic de Lacey in the short 
moment when all this was passing; 
a beam of happiness shot across his in- 
telligent countenance, and his mouth, 
which was more expressive of sweet- 
ness of disposition than any other 
mouth I ever beheld, looked its kind- 
est, and smiled its gentlest, as he took 
the book from her hand, and, taking 
her hand, placed her arm within his, 
still holding the trembling little hand, 
and then said, “ Now that [have once 
spoken this, let us calmly consider 
it, and let me teach you, my dear 
Medora, to look upon a residence 
in India as something better than a 
doom.” They walked ona few paces; 
and though this was said with a stea- 
dier voice, both seemed under some 
restraint, for a short silence followed. 
Medora no longer looked at her com- 
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anion, though she made no effort to 
release her hand. At length he said, 
by snatches, and as in much dis- 
comfort, “ Ought I not to think it a 
fair opening in life to me, to one de- 
pendent as Iam on an unele, or ra- 
ther solely and wholly relying on my 
own exertions, when. nothing offers 
here ? Ought I not to be grateful and 
more than grateful Ought I not tobe 
delighted with the prospect of going 
where so much is to be done—where 
youth, and health, and energy, and— 
God grant I may add devoted zeal in 
the cause !—are so much wanted; all 
which, as I hope, I could offer. It is 
not from my friend here, whom I 
have sometimes called in heart a fe- 
male missionary, until she chid me 
for it,—it is not from such a friend 
that I expected discouragement in 
these my views; ties enough are 
there of early friendship—deep at- 
taclhment—to draw me from my pur- 
pose, to incline me to stay my ac- 
ceptance of this offered preferment ; 
tomake me refuse the service of God ; 
in short, that I may cherish and de- 
light myself still with these affec- 
tions that must ever cling to my 
heart; but surely Medora is not one 
to keep me back when she thinks of 
the good, little though it may be, 
which her friend may be enabled to 
aid others in performing, for the be- 
nefit of those many millions of souls 
whose state of darkness she has so 
often marvelied atand mourned over ? 
Tell me, tell me !—if I have not you 
for a strengthener of my weakness, 
one who will speak sweetly to me of 
its rich and high compensations for all 
of privation that the prospect com- 
passes!” He pressed her hand, and 
sought her face, which was shaded 
and almost turned from him; at 
length she said, in accents almost in- 
audible,-—* No, indeed; I can give 
you no comfort. How can I strive to 
reconcile you to a plan of which you 
speak with a tone of such deep sor- 
row? Oh! surely, surely, HERE you 
may do good ; here there are souls 
to save—many, too many, it may be, 
of those to whom none other could 
speak as you would speak, whom 
none other is ordained to bring to 
the foot of the Cross. But forgive 
my earnestness ; sorrow to me must 
ever come with the name of India; 
it deprived me of the blessing of a 
mother, a sainted mother too, who 
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would have made me what I never 
now can be; and for my father—did 
it render to him in early life what 
home and England would ? Oh! no, 
no ; I cannot say go to you ; besides, 
cAN I say aught to banish an old, an 
early friend? Ask me not then to. 
strengthen you, but rather ask me to 
plead on the other side, and then I 
will be eloquent, for, in truth, Me- 
dora Blessington cannot afford thus 
to part with those whose place in her 
regard no new friends can ever sup- 
ply. Now may your uncle speak as 
I speak !” 

At one part of this speaking, she 
could scarcely refrain her tears ; but 
at the latter part she made an effort 
to be more canta and assured. 

“ Thank you for all those words of 
kindness,” said he mournfully ; “and 
yet another pang, it may be the se- 
verest, is thus added to the cruelty of 
my fate—to give pain to you; and 
yet to hear from your own lips that 
my absence will give you pain, this 
has soothing.in it: for what that in- 
dicates your feeling an interest can 
fail to soothe ? But Iam not fit to 
speak : my heart is too full ; my hap- 
piness, my well doing, my destina- 
tion for my whole life, depends on 
the next few hours. The will of God 
willassuredlybe done; and what have 
I to do but to rest in faith on his di- 
recting me to what is best for me, 
and most for his glory, and then re- 
signing myself to that sad conflict be- 
tween the duties that lead to holiness 
and the deep affections that lead to 
happiness, which, alas! in this case 
must be mortified as well as sancti- 
fied ? Here, then, I must leave you; 
but I will see you ere the day is done, 
and then may I have gained more 
courage and comfort to speak, of bid- 
ding adieu with a steadier voice and 
a less perturbed spirit. Have I your 
forgiveness for having thus broken 
forth, and given utterance to the me- 
lancholy thoughts of my night jour- 
ney, which has fevered, you perhaps 
think, my very brain ?’—“ Forgive- 
ness! is it not the best proof of true 
friendliness and kindness to tell our 
sorrows? and think you that the 
‘little Medora,’ whom you used to 
call your sister, could grow up to 
forgive your shewing her confidence, 
and speaking of those things so near 
your heart, that ee you think her 
opie worth having ? You know, 
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you know that this morning’s sad ti- 
dings can in no way call for my for- 
giveness, but much for my prayers, 
that—yes, yes, I must say it—that 
you may not go: Say no more to me, 
do not answer my foolish words, but 
just tell me, for my father is sure to 
ask, though I have not, how itis you 
are going? what post to fill?” —*“ That 
happily I can answer, as those who 
care most for me would wish Ishould. 
For a greater mitigation of my ba- 
nishment I could not have. The new 
—— of Madras* is given to my 
excellent friend, my almost father, 
Charles Townsend; and to be his 
confidential chaplain is the enviable, 
the happy place which is offered, in 
the most affectionate of terms, to the 
acceptance of the ungrateful being, 
who has passed hours of agony since 
it came within his reach! what to so 
many would be the summit of their 
wishes. You know all I feel for this 
man ; judge, then, what I must feel 
for those who must be left behind !— 
but I must leave you.” And, dis- 
turbed to a degree of anguish, he 
hurried from her, scarcely look- 
ing at her, as he tore himself away. 
Medora was greatly discomforted, 
and her brow told it. Millions 
of thoughts ran rapidly across the 
surface of poor Medora’s brain, as 
she slowly bent her steps towards 
home ; but ove feeling pressed upon 
her heart, and to calm that, and to 
comfort it, and to gain strength 
and composure to meet her father’s 
eye, and speak to him, as though 
that feeling was not, seemed her 
purpose as she sat for a while on 
the bench which had rested her, a 
little more than an hour before, in 
peacefulness and tranquillity. And 
now! but she had learnt where to 
seek submission ; and that she might 
find it ready for her when she reach- 
ed her home, and find it hand in 
hand with cheerfulness, was the short 
petition that she made in the few mi- 
nutes that were left her. Some tears 
she shed, and then she looked up at 
the same lovely scene that had de- 
lighted her in the early morning; 
THAT was even more gladsome ; and 
why should she be less so? She ga- 


thered her little books and papers to, 
gether ; she looked at the page she 
had written, and this seemed to cheer 
her. She found that her volume of 
Wordsworth was missing. Had it 
fallen into the lake? She could not 
remember; she knew it had fallen 
from her hand. Well, she would ask 
old Michael to look for it; and now 
home, for it was later, her little watch 
told her, than it ought to be. 

“ You are rather late this morning, 
my love,” said Colonel Blessington, 
as his daughter came into the break- 
fast room ; “ you have tired yourself, 
for you do not look so well as usual, 
Have you been up long?” said he, 
most affectionately meeting her, and 
kissing the lovely lips that met his 
with a smile of sweetness, as she 
thanked him, and told him she had 
been up very long, and had been 
walking farther than usual. “ Then 
shall I find something to employ and 
please me much, no doubt, here, be- 
side my breakfast plate—What! the 
Sketchbook, and a page of writing 
besides! That is indeed industry, or 
rather, that is like my loved girl, to 
give a double delight to her fa 
ther, who so prizes all that his child 
does.” 

* Now do I fancy I shall see a son- 
net of my friend Wordsworth’s put 
into as sweet Italian as Petrarch him- 
self would have sung; but stop— 
what have we here? dear me, what 
could induce you ?—well, well, good 
—yes, very good—Though so strange 
a selection for a rendering into 
Italian—Beautifully done, really:” 
He read on between these words, 
and when he came to the end, said, 
“In truth, Medora, you have quite 
made poetry of it.’—“ Mane poetry 
of it! Oh, my dear father, it is 
poetry—all is poetry almost in that 
book—too beautiful, too sublime, for 
me to dare to translate it, and I ne- 
ver before attempted it ; but old Mi- 
chael was with me this morning, and 
was saying how much he loved that 

psalm—how much he delighted to 
dwell on its promises, and repeat it 
as he walked among the glories of 
Him who inspired it—and this it was 
which made me think I would try 





* I would this were prophetic, and that the time were speedily arriving when we 


shall have three bishops in India. 
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to write it.”’—“ It is done as you 
do every thing, my child, and it has 
iven me so much pleasure, that I 
almost think I shall ask you to try 
your hand upon more of these songs 
of the King of Israel.”—*« Gladly, 
most gladly, will I do my best, my 
dear Esher. Oh! you know not half 
the delight this little volume would 
give you as it is thus, in our native 
tongue,” (and she placed her little 
hand fervently and affectionately on 
the very small Bible that had been 
in her basket ;) “ but if 1 can lead you 
to look into its treasures, by taking 
from it my morning translation, how 
Ishall rejoice. Milton has tried to 
tell of its beauties; but do you 
not think, sir, that he is very feeble 
—worse than feeble, I should say— 
in Paradise Regained? When he 
gives language to be uttered by our 
Saviour, it seems as if the very pre- 
sumption took from him the powers 
and the talents he possessed, and 
could exert to sublimity when deal- 
ing with men and angels? I never 
could like his speakings for our Hea- 
venly Father in the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
and in the other, I sometimes think 
the poverty of the. language, the li- 
berties he takes, the strange and most 
unpleasant words and phrases that 
he uses, amount almost to profana- 
tion”’—* Come, come, Medora, I 
must cry, Hold—enough! I quarrel 
enough with ‘the orb of song, the 
divine Milton,’ myself, and have got 
into sad disgrace, you know, with 
our own poet, on that account; so I 
must not have you come and suggest 
fresh criticisms against him. I ne- 
ver got through the last poem, having, 
to say truth, been disgusted in the 
outset, so I know not the part to 
which you allude.”—* I am quite 
sure you would not like it, and I am 
at a loss to think how he could speak 
so tamely of the Holy Volume, when 
weighing it with the works of unin- 
spired men—the men of Greece—of 
whom Satan speaks so grandly.”— 
“ Ah, my dear, ’tis a melancholy mo- 
ral, or a severe satire upon poor hu- 
man nature, that even such a man as 
Milton—(and we must, spite of what 
we love not in him, place him on that 
pinnaclewhere few can stand,of minds 
of might and souls that soar )—’tis, I 
say, a saddening and humbling re- 
flection, that he depicts best and most 
forcibly those fallen spirits, whose 
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79 
influence over us is so enthralling, 
that they infect us with all their evil 
by linking us so closely to them. 
Who, alas! can burst their bonds ?”— 
“ Now, my dear father, if so you 
speak, I could say, Do read ‘ the 
Paradise Regained: there you will 
see that the bonds may be burst. Oh, 
indeed, there is one by whose aid, if 
we ask it, they will readily be broken. 
—But you will let me, you ask me, 
to shew you more from whence I 
have this morning gathered. I will 
leave all, therefore, to time; and a 
day will come when you will read 
this with me—and that will be hap- 
piness indeed !”—* Dearest Medora! 
child of my heart! what would I not 
do to give you happiness ? and if it is 
in the power of any one to give it me, 
it is you, my love, itis you! But let 
no cloud disturb the sunshine of this 
most beauteous morning. Letusleave 
this subject—and now I turn to the 
drawings. Ah! this is sweetly done, 
my dear. What, your old friend Mi- 
chael Raeburn !—and where is it you 
have placed him in such pensive 
mood? is it not ‘the Wishing-Gate? 
Yes, I see it is, and it could not be 
better—’tis the very thing to place 
beside the poem. I must shew our 
friend how well you have illustrated 
his last little poem. [’'m sure he will 
be pleased—but what made you think 
of such a sketch ?’—“ Old Michael 
and I were together for a long time 
this morning, and he told me he had 
been visiting the Gate in his way 
here ; and, as we were talking toge- 
ther, I sat on my bench by the hill- 
side, and just began this part of the 
Gate and the mountains, and, as he 
walked away from me, I took the li- 
berty of taking him.”—* And then, 
when your morning tasks were done, 
or rather, when the labour you de- 
light in—when what gives gladness 
to your father—was completed, you 
walked, and walked too far, for sure- 
ly you are tired—the morning has 
been too warm for you. Well, I must 
tell you a bit of news—our worthy 
rector has got a living given him, 
such as there are few of—I would 
there were none—they say, of L.2000 
a-year, on which he means to reside. 
Now this rejoices me, for it will be 
strange indeed if we get not a plea- 
santer neighbour than he has proved, 
and whoever he may appoint as a 
curate, can scarcely be so intolerablé 
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in desk or pulpit as he is. I wish 
to my heart our friend De Lacey were 
to have the curacy, though it is so 
poor that the wish is unfriendly, and 
the person he went to assist for a 
time may have found some perma- 
nent duty for him perhaps; but if 
ever I missed the society of a man— 
if ever I took real delight in social 
intercourse with a man so much my 
junior—it was in that youth. So 
much do I love him, that I am often 
on the brink of desiring the death of 
his poor old uncle Sir Herbert, and 
that our friend Frederic might find 
himself master of the Priory! But 
Medora will frown at me for any wish 
that, to do good to one, harmeth ano- 
ther ; she will have the last lines of 
Hart-leap well in her mind, so I must 
say no more in that strain—I only 
wish fervently that the youth would 
come to Font-vale for a visit; and in 
that wish, you, my dear, will join 
me—will you not?” The father look- 
ed up at his daughter, in some sur- 
prise that the answer did not tread 
on the heels of the question, and he 
saw the blush with which she said, 
“ Certainly, papa—and your wish is 
granted, for Mr De Lacey is there, but 
only fora short, short time, I fear. I 
have seen him this morning, and he 
brings ill news—to my thinking, at 
least—for he is going to India as 
¢iaplain to the new Bishop, who is 
his particular friend.”—“ Now may 
India be without Bishops for the rest 
of her days! may her widows go 
burn! and her pagodas be filled for 
ever ! sooner Gun Posdevie de Lacey 
should court an early grave by join- 
ing the infatuated party that imagine 
they can do good there equivalent to 
the loss of the men of worth and ta- 
lent that have been sacrificed to such 
delusion !”—“ Stop, stop, my dear 
father, you know not what you say ! 
you know not the holy purposes, the 
high hopes, the truly Christian self- 
devotion of those men, nor do you re- 
flect on the blessing they have already 
roved among a people who were 
in darkness ;—the seed is already in 
the ground—the harvest is sure to 
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come—but must there not be labour. 
ers to ae itin ? Remember, dear 
dear father, how you yourself de. 
lighted in Bishop Heber’s book. Can 
I ever forget your marking the pas. 
sage about Archdeacon Corrie,* and 
saying, ‘ Now that man I envy?’ In. 
deed you did! so what you are now 
saying is not your real feeling. ’Tis 
indeed painful to part with dear 
friends—the excellent, the amiable, 
the kind—but we ought not to mur. 
mur if they are parted from us, that 
they may serve God better elsewhere, 
I know that we ought not, though I 
feel that it is a heavy sorrow, and the 
murmur will arise.’—“ I cannot 
believe that his uncle will let him 
go,” said Colonel Blessington, as he 
paced the room much disturbed, and 
ever and anon looking with deep in- 
terest and kindness at his lovely 
daughter. The breakfast was finish. 
ed; and as both seemed musing, we 
will draw before them the curtain of 
conjecture as to what was passing in 
their bosoms, and take our reader 
out once more into “ the world in 
the open air.” 

When Frederic de Lacey parted 
from his loved companion, it was 
doing a violence to his nature. Had 
he followed the devices and desires 
of his own heart, he would not so 
have torn himself from her: more 
would he have said. But 1 am 
speaking of those who are actuated 
by higher and better motives than 
selfish ones ; his heart might be burst- 
ing, but he must endure that agony, 
sooner than relieve it at the risk of 
bringing future trouble on another. 
He was turning towards the entrance 
to Font-vale Priory, but he remem- 
bered that his invalid uncle would 
not be visible for hours; why not, 
therefore, ramble and loiter amid the 
beautiful scenery, “which has ten 
thousand sympathies for one ever 
ready—which meets us soothingly, 
be we in sadness, or gladsomely, be 
we in joy? He took the path to the 
lake again, and thought, Surely in its 
calm bosom I shall find peace to this 
troubled heart within me. It reflects 





* Mission School in Benares.—‘‘ One of the most pleasing sights of all was the 
calm but intense pleasure visible in Archdeacon Corrie’s face, whose efforts and in- 
fluence had first brought this establishment into activity, and who now, after an 
interval of several years, was witnessing its usefulness and prosperity.”-——Heber’s 


Journal. 
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the clouds that are passing, but not 
one leaves a shade of sadness, or dis- 
turbs the tranquil loveliness of its 
still waters. eaven is ever to be 
seen there ; and who can gaze upon 
the heaven above, and the heavens 
on the face of those fair waters, with- 
out being the better for such vision 
—without receiving a ray of that 
peace which the world cannot give? 
He was about to open the volume 
he discovered he still had possession 
of, as he lay stretched on the rough 
ground beside the margin of the lake, 
when a soft footstep made him turn 
his head. He watched a little girl 
putting down a basket, which seemed 
to contain provisions ; and then she 
went close to the water, and put a 
foot forward, and then drew back— 
and thenshe turned and looked round, 
and seeing one on the ground look- 
ing at her, she came to him, and said, 
“QO! pray do, if you can reach them, 
get me some of those rushes, I want 
them so much; and if grandfather 
knew I got them he would chide me. 
Itold him I never would. [’m so glad 
you are here, sir; pray, get up and 
et them—you must be able.” Now, 
if ever there was a lovely little cot- 
tage girl, the one who spoke was one 
—a little ardent creature, with such 
eyes that could be so gladsome, so 
beaming—the very spirit of a laugh- 
ing summer day—and yet they could 
be so full of deep feeling and sad- 
ness, if aught was sad with those she 
loved. In this case, they varied in 
their expression most bewitchingly ; 
for there was all the radiance of hope 
and joy at attaining, and yet the ea- 
ger anxiety and doubt whether she 
should. And then she spoke her little 
entreaty in a sweet touching voice, 
that even a child-hater could not have 
resisted. “That I will, my dear little 
maid,” said Frederick, rising. “ But 
why don’t you remember me, Mary ? 
You see I know you. I don’t know 
that I shall get rushes for little girls 
who forget their old friends.” Mary 
now opened her eyes, and seemed 
puzzled. “ Oh, I know you now! It 
was you who came and read to grand- 
father when he was ill; it was you 
read him the beautiful hymn, which 
our dear lady sent him afterwards to 
keep ; and ’twas you gave old Mar- 
tha the red cloak, and you gave me 
a little prayer-book. I do remember 
you. Youare one of our best friends— 
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and grandfather always prays for our 
best friends; and then I think of our 
dear lady and of you; and I think, too, 
of my pretty little red prayer-book. 
But grandfather says 1 should not 
think of that then—only I cannot al- 
ways help it. Pray, forgive me, sir, 
but when I wanted the rushes, I did 
not look at your face, only at your 
boots, which looked as if they would 
not mind the water.” She had got 
quite close to him during this long 
and most animated explanation, and 
was stretching her little neck to look 
up at him all the time. He took her 
up in his arms, and gave her a kiss. 
“ | shall certainly forgive you, Mary, 
for not finding out by my boots that 
I gave you a prayer-book for being a 
good child ;—and so now for the rush- 
es. Do youwishme to go into the very 
middle of them, and gather the finest ? 
or will you be satisfied with some of 
those near the edge ?””—“ Oh, not in- 
to the middle ! you would be drown- 
ed; and then so many would be sor- 
ry. Only just these, which your long 
arms will reach.—Oh, thank you! 
thank you! Why, this will make a 
large one, or two little ones. Iam 
so glad [’'ve got them; and your shi- 
ning boot is not wet at all! How 
much longer your arms must be than 
mine !”—* And what are you going 
to do with these rushes *’—“ I can 
make pretty little baskets with them, 
while grandfather eats his breakfast, 
and I say my lessons to him; and, 
you’ve got me such a many of them, 
I shall be able to make one for old 
Martha too.”—* And who is the other 
for ? Is it to be for me, Mary ?”—* Oh, 
no, not for you, but for our dear 
lady ; but, if you wantone, I can make 
you one; only you have nowhere to 
put it, have you ?’—*“ Why, where 
will your dear lady put hers, think 
you ?’”—* Oh, she’ll put flowers in 
it, and place it on the stand in her 
own little room, where every thing 
is prettier than anywhere else in the 
world. She has got many lovely flow- 
ers on the green stand, and one is 
a myrtle, that she loves best of all, 
and takes such care to water it. It 
was only a bit gathered off when La- 
dy first had it. Wasn’t it you brought 
it her that evening from the Priory ? 
Oh, it is such a beauty! I made a 
little rush basket to go over the pot, 
but no handles, you know.” Thus 
did the lively little girl run on, looking 
4 
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all the time earnestly at him to whom 
she spoke; and then she suddenly 
said, “ But I mustn’t stay. Grand- 
father will want his breakfast ; he’s 
up in the corn-fields at the Squire’s. 
Good bye, sir—thank you for these 
nice rushes.” And off she went, first 
taking up her basket. Frederick 
stretched himself on the bank again, 
and bethought him of all that his lit- 
tle friend had let fall. “ Oh, would 
that I had unloaded to her all my 
heart! And yet why do I say so? 
Would it not have been base selfish- 
ness till I know my doom?” This 
he muttered to himself, scarcely to 
be heard by the spirit of the waters. 
He then again opened the volume, 
and was attracted to the fly-leaf, 
where he espied, in the sweetest wri- 
ting in the world, a manuscript poem, 
by the author of the rest. He caught 
at it eagerly, not wholly from a love 
for that writing, but from a delight 
in the bard whom he venerated. It 
was a short poem, called “ The Wish- 
ing-Gate ;’—and suppose we repeat 
it, as all may not have it engraven on 
their memories as I have. — 


THE WISHING-GATE. 


In the vale of Grassmere, by the side 
of the highway leading to Ambleside, 
is a gave which, time out of mind, has 
been called the Wishing-Gate, from 
a belief that wishes formed or indul- 
ged there have a favourable issue. 


Hope rules a land for ever green. 
All powers that serve the bright-eyed 
Queen 
Are confident and gay ; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear ; 
Points she to aught ? the bliss draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way. 


Not such the land of Wishes—There 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer, 
And thoughts with things at strife ; 
Yet, how forlorn, should ye depart, 

Ye superstitions of the heart, 
How poor were human life ! 


When magic lore abjured its might, 

Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 
One tender claim abate ; 

Witness this symbol of your sway, 

Surviving near the public way, — 
The rustic Wishing-Gate. - 


Enquire not if the fairy race 
Shed kindly influence on the place, 
Ere northward they retired ; 
If here a warrior left a spell, 
Panting for glory as he fell ; 
Or here a saint expired. 
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‘Enough that all around is fair, 
Composed with Nature's finest care ; 
And in her fondest love ; 
Peace to embosom and content, 
To overawe the turbulent, 
The selfish to reprove. 


Yes! even the stranger from afar, 

Reclining on this moss-grown bar, 
Unknowing and unknown, 

The infection of the ground partakes, 

Longing for his beloved—who makes 
All happiness her own. 


Then w hy should conscious spirits fear 

The mystic stirrings that are here, 
The ancient faith disclaim ? 

The local Genius ne’er befriends 

Desires whose course in folly ends, 
Whose just reward is shame. 


Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 
If some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 
Here crave an easier lot ; 
If some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true 
With firmer, holier knot. 


And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevocable past, 
Some penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 
While trickles from his downcast eye 
No unavailing tear. 


The worldling, pining to be freed 

From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
The current of his fate, 

Might stop before this favoured scene 

At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-Gate. 


The sage, who feels how blind, how weak, 
Is man, though loath such help to seek, 
Yet, passing, here might pause, 
And yearn for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness withdraws ;— 


Or whenthe church-clock’s knell profound, 
To Time’s first step across the bound 
Of midnight, makes reply : 
Time pressing on, with starry crest, 
To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread Eternity ! 


They pleased much our youthful and 
ardent reader, and gave a gentle turn 
to his thinkings—for he dwelt more 
upon the important question which 
his uncle was in a manner to decide. 
“T will wend my way to this gate,” 
said he; “why should not I seek a 
friendly sympathy in the being who 
rules there ? Why should not I ask 
of that good angel a boon, such as my 
heart is panting for *’ He sauntered 
on, and there were his hopes, his 
life, his all of promised joy and bless- 
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ing, again turned to the haven of his 


happiness—again with——But stop ; 
sufhice it, they were not in India; 
they were not with the zealous bring- 
ers of glad tidings to the children 
who wanted light; they were not 
with his friend the heavenly-minded, 
the truly apostolic Townsend ; they 
were not even with his old infirm 
uncle, smoothing his thorny pillow, 
or striving to lead him to the only 
fountain of comfort and refreshment 
after a life of many gifts, and much 
forgetfulness of the Giver. No, no, 
one radiant image filled his heart, 
and to part with it seemed anguish. 
He came in sight of the gate ; a still- 
ness reigned around it—a solemn still- 
ness ;—it struck him, the pensive, 
almost warningly sweet note of one 
only bird told of the silence, and 
spoke to him whose footsteps inter- 
rupted it. “ What note is that 7” he 
inwardly asked himself. “I never 
heard it before; I feel there is mean- 
ing in it. I could fancy that it says 
to me that I am scarcely in fit mood 
to commune with the Spirit of the 
Gate ; it seems to warn me not to 
wish rashly—to remember that a 
good ange! listens, and will not grant 
the wish of one who thinks only of 
his happiness, and overlooks the high 
and holy purposes for which he was 
called into being, and for which he 
was endowed with noble faculties, 
and various talents. Stop, and re- 
flect! Calm the ardour that is glow- 
ing in thine heart, and frame a wish 
that will be worthy of you—one that 
is untainted by selfishness, and that 
will not bring upon you the ranklings 
of remorse !” 

I tell not whether the bird’s note 
of touching sadness whispered all 
this to him; or whether the spirit, 
hoverer o’er the gate of tears, of sighs, 
of penitence, of prayer, aye, and of 
smiles and joyfulness too, or whe- 
ther the light within him, lit up this 
pure flame, by which he saw into 
himself, I say not; bit, after rest- 
ing on the moss-grown bars, and 
meditating such a volume of pure 
thoughts and heavenly breathings as 
even spirits delight to read, there 
came from him a wish, not such as 
was beaming in his eye when first he 
approached it, but one that proved 
him a true Christian, a dentale who 
desired, fervently desired, to be a 
faithful follower, a useful minister, of 
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his beloved Master. “ May, then, my 
lot be cast where I can do most for 
His glory—bring most to His cross ; 
—and may strength be given me to 
bear meekly the sorrowful partings 
and privations that the fulfilment of 
this wish may involve.” 

And was he not his Best self when 
he turned from the gate ? had he not 
fought the good fight ‘—for it is no 
light thing to put up a wish, or a 
prayer rather, on this spot. A few 
yaces from the gate he again met the 
little Mary. “Well, my little friend, 
what, again are we to meet? And 
what do you want me te do now? 
for you look wistfully upon the bank 
beyond the ditch 7—And the basket 
is made! and very pretty itis; I must 
certainly have one some day.” 

“T daresay the kind lady would 
give you this if she knew you liked 
it; but you must not ask for it, be- 
cause grandfather says that it is not 
right. But to-morrow, if you'd get me 
more rushes, sir, 1 would make you 
one, and fill it with roses off my own 
bush; but will you, if you please, 
reach me some of those corn-flowers, 
they would look so pretty with all 
these sweet grasses I have been ga- 
thering ? and Lady always likes the 
corn poppies and those blue flowers 
—Will you *”’ 

“ Yes, that I will, Mary ; only you 
must hold my hat, or I may drop it 
into the ditch as I scramble under 
that old thorn.” 

“Oh, that is a nosegay of them! I 
shall have enough for dear old Mar- 
tha’s basket too—How very good you 
are to me, sir! You do look so LIKE 
the picture when your hat’s off, sir, 
I wish you would not wear it.” 

“ Not wear my hat this hot day, 
Mary ? what can you mean? And 
what'picture have you ever seen that 
is like me? and where?’ 

“Oh, it is quite like your face, 
though not yourclothes ; haven’t you 
seen it ? There’s an old man, and he’s 
just like grandfather; and thenthere’s 
one young, and he’s leading him, and 
that’s like you; but Lady calls it 
Bellesa, or something like that; She 
did it ; and Ilove to look at grandfa- 
ther, and she looks at it too, when 
she is singing and playing sweet 
music, for it hangs just before her. 
Wouldn’t you like to see it ? ll ask 
her, sir, if you may, and I think she 
will let you, when I tell her how kind 
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you’ve been, and that you’ve got me 
all these, and the rushes.” 

“T will ask her, my little Mary ; 
you had better not trouble her with 
such things; when you are with her, 
you should be doing all she tells you, 
and not thinking too much of all the 

retty things you see in the room.— 

ut here we are near ‘ the Wishing- 
Gate, Mary. Do you ever wish 
there ? and have you nothing to wish 
to-day? I think you must. I am going 
on to Sir Herbert’s, but suppose you 
stop and make a wish—and let it bea 
good wish,—one that you can think 
of after you have said your prayers 
at night, and feel the happier for ; 
mind that, Mary,—And now good 
bye; I will not goaway again without 
bidding good bye to you and your 
grandfather.” 

Mary was left alone; she stood 
still before the Gate—(I wish I could 
draw her); she looked at it; she 
looked at her bunch of grass and 
flowers ; she saw one little bird hop- 

ing near her: “I wished for the 

ady to give me some chickens, but I 
don’t think that’s a good wish. I wish 
old Martha was always dear old Mar- 
tha, and never spoke angry to me ; 
but that’s not quite the goodest wish. 
Oh, I know what must be agood wish! 
I wish I may always be a good child, 
and do all grandfather and Lady tell 
me, and never make him look sad at 
me. This shall be my wish, and I 
won’t mind the chickens ; and [’ll be 
kind to old Martha when she does 
speak sharp, for | know she loves me 
and grandfather. Tl Kiss the Gate! 
and leave the prettiest pop-py, and 
the pret-ti-est blue flower (thus she 
sung it out as she selected them), 
and some of the grass; I'll tie them 
to the bar in a nosegay, and tell the 
Gate, for that and the kiss it must let 
my wish come true.” And this she 
did, after a pretty fashion, and I took 
care those flowers should not wither 
for that day; she then hastened to 
the cottage in the lane, and opened 
the gate where old Michael had en- 
tered so many hours before. 

Medora had passed two hours of 
musing—melancholy musing, we fear 
—since we left her with her father, 
who soon left her for his own study, 
where he passed most of his morn- 
ings. She could not read as usual— 
she found her thoughts wandering 
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far, far away from the subject. One 
only thought was with her; it was 
a troubled stream, and yet it had 
much of loveliness; fair and enchant- 
ing were its scenes and prospects 
in some of the windings that it took 
—endearing spots of peacefulness 
and joy would the sunshine of her 
heart sometimes shew her, as she 
traced that deep-flowing current; 
and then again all would be over- 
clouded, and she felt the rain-drops 
of those clouds of her bosom’s happi- 
ness come dropping on her hands as 
she sat working, mechanically, for 
she knew not what she did. She was 
aroused by this gentle shower of 
feeling—she felt it was wrong to con- 
tinue such an indulgence—she had 
duties to attend to, and, Desde- 
mona like, she must draw herself 
off from the story that was calling 
forth her sighs, and all her dearest 
sympathies, and attend to the com- 
forts of others. She did arouse her- 
self, and bestir herself, and then she 
went to her own little sitting-room, 
which young Mary had lauded so 
highly, and there she felt that her 
best occupation would be drawing; 
she arranged it all, and then she 
looked out at the window at the sil- 
ver bell, almost hidden by the jessa- 
mine that twined itself around and 
within the little casement,—she saw 
little Mary close the gate, and she 
called her to come up to her. “ Why, 
Mary, what a pretty basket ! Oh, and 
what beautiful grasses and corn pop- 
pies! But how did you get the rushes, 
Mary ? I hope you did not get them 
yourself ?” 

“ No, indeed, lady; the gentleman 
got them for me, and he did not go 
in the water for them ; and will you 

please to have the basket and flowers, 
= i 

“ That I will, Mary, and thank you 
too, my dear child. I like them very 
much; but what gentleman was it 
who reached the rushes for you ?” 

“ Oh! you know him, lady; ’twas 
the gentleman what is so like that 
man that grandfather’s leaning on in 
the picture !” 

“Indeed, Mary ! It was very kind 
of him ;” and Medora blushed deep- 
ly, as the little girl pointed to the 
picture. “And where did you find 
these corn flowers ?”’ 

“ Oh, they were growing so beauti- 
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ful on that high bank, lady, very 
near ‘the Wishing-Gate ; I could 
never have reached them !” 

“ Then how did you get them, my 
dear ?” 

“He was there, too, when I got 
them, and saw me longing for them, 
and then he scrambled, and took his 
hat off,—and then I knew he was like 
the picture !” 

“And then what did you do? 
make the basket ?” 

“Oh no, that ’'d made, lady, when 
I was with father up in the hill-fields ; 
then I went to the Gate, ’cause the 

entleman told me to go and wish. 
f think ne’p been wishing, for he 
looked very solemn, and something 
sad, when I first saw it was him; and 
he told me to make a good wish, that 
I should not be sorry for at prayer 
time ; so I tried, but grandfather says 
we ought not to tell those wishes, 
only to the Gate.” 

“ No, don’t tell me, Mary; I hope 
it was a good wish, and if you thought 
first of what your friend said to you, 
I daresay it was a good wish, so I 
will wish it may come to pass. And 
now, Mary, as ’tis very late, you 
must sit down at once to your work, 
and see if you cannot finish making 
your grandfather’s stockings, and 
hemming Martha’s handkerchiefs, be- 
cause I wish you to give them to them 
this evening when you go home.” 

Mary soon established herself on 
her little stool by the window. Her 
dear lady did not talk to her so much 
as she often did, or ask her questions 
on what she had learnt, for she was 
busy with many thinkings. “How 
strange that three so dear to me 
should have been to the Gate already 
this morning ! 
like to read their wishes,” said she 
inwardly. “ Now, Mary, dear, let me 
look how you get on with the R. 
There’s a wrong stitch here. Mary, 
Mary, why don’t you look at it ?” 

“ Oh, he is so very pretty, | must 
look at him! Please, lady, do let me. 
And I think I know who it is—I 
think 7” 

The eestasy into which the little 
cottager was thrown, was by having 
turned her eye to the drawing her 

kind mistress had nearly finished. 
Medora looked pleased at the child’s 
raptures. “And who do you think 
it is, Mary ?” 


Methinks I would : 
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“ Why, I think it is little Samuel; 
is it not, lady 

“It certainly is, Mary; but how 
came you to think so ?” 

“ Because it looks just like what 
I used to see inside my head, or 
somewhere, where no one else could 
see it, when grandfather first used to 
tell me the story when I was a very 
little girl; and I never hear of him 
but I think of him as I saw him then 
—and that’s quite like.” 

“It is meant for Samuel, Mary ; 
and now, my love, work steadily and 
finish this, as there are many dead 
roses that want cutting off.” 

The work was soon done, and then 
they went into the garden, and Mary 
was set to cut the roses. Medora 
apne in to her father’s study, but 
1e was not there ; so she went again 
to her own room, and then went on 
with little Samuel, till Mary came up 
and shewed how many beautiful 
roses had lived and had died. When 
this was done, Mary was allowed to go 
and feed the chickens ; her kind Lady 
came to her, to enjoy her little ec- 
stasies with her feathered favourites. 
“ Now, Mary, you’ve been a good 
child for many weeks, and as I hope 
you will do your best always, I will 
give you three chickens, and your 
grandfather will tell you how to ma- 
nage them.” 

“ Three chickens, lady!” and 
poor Mary seemed almost dumb- 
foundered with delight. “ Oh how 
very kind of you—how can I be ever 
good enough at my lessons and work! 
—and that was one of the things that 
I wanted to wish for, but did not dare. 
Oh you dear little creatures! how 
I shall love you !” 

“ Yes; but, Mary, you must take 
care and not kill them with kind- 
ness !” 

“ Why, that could not be, lady, 
could it? I should not have been 
alive now, should I, if people were 
killed so ¢” 

Mary was torn from the chickens, 
and sent to do more work in the gar- 
den ; and we must now just see what 
Medora’s father was about. 

“ Ah! thus it ever is with me,” 
said Colonel Blessington, as he saun- 
tered forth; “thus it ever was, and 
thus it ever will be; those that my 
heart leans to, those in whom I take 
delight, are soon separated from me 
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for ever ; this young man, whom I so 
trusted might be settled near tous— 
become to me even more than a friend 
—but why is not my heart hardened 
to meet my destiny ? Why, even as 
e draws on, am I still to feel these 
things, even as in youth I felt them ? 
—But not for myself, my loved Me- 
dora! surely that brow, which is 
truth and openness, and all sincerity, 
was shaded by sorrow this morning! 
and yet those words she spoke to 
me! The consolation she drew from 
his going, if go he must—I would her 
consolations were mine! and how 
deeply she seems to wish it; surely 
she is an angel !” 
By this time he found himself be- 
side my temple—this my “ Wishing 
Gate.” He thought of the drawing 
that had pleased him so much; he 
went and rested his arms on the gate; 
he looked, and smiled at the pretty 
nosegay tied to the bar; he was lost 
in a deep and painful memory ot 
days gone by, that never could be 
recalled ; he looked through the pos- 
tern of time long elapsed, with a me- 
lancholy not unmingled with remorse 
and sincere penitence. He thought, 
“What might not I have been, if Fre- 
deric de Lacey had been my equal in 
age and my companion in India ; and 
what might I not now be, might I, 
by God’s blessing, in some sort re- 
deem the time that I have lost; oh, 
more than losi; were I to be led by 
one like unto him ? Oh, could I part 
with all that pride, that keeps me 
from being taught in these high things 
by those who are not among the most 
ifted in intellect, or my own equals 
in other things! but could I have a 
pastor here whom I loved, this heart 
which has ever ruled me, would turn 
unto him and ask his aid to lead me 
to those waters of comfort which I 
find, but too late, can alone refresh 
and soothe us in this life of pain and 
sorrow ; and then do I not see that 
the daughter of my own loved trea- 
sure; my sun of happiness that 
brightened on me for so short a day ; 
do I not see that she desires I should 
tread, as she does, the heavenward 
ath? Oh! that this might be! 
hat blessings hast thou given me, 
great God! But where has been my 
gratitude ? scarcely on my lips in 
thanksgiving and prayer, and never 
shewn forth in my life, and therefore 
hast thou only given me to taste of 
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them. A little while thou didst waitfor 
my acknowledging them, yea, more 
than a little while ; but then thou, in 
thy mercy, no doubt, withdrew them, 
that then I might humble myself be- 
fore thee. One blessing remains to 
me. Grant that from this hour I 
may indeed be grateful for it; and 
may I become a blessing unto my 
angel child, even as thou wouldst 
have me to be. Grant, too, that she 
may not need all the consolation a 
father’s love can yield to a bereaved 
and forsaken heart. It would seem 
I, too, had been breathing my wishes 
at the gate of mystery and tradition, 
and why should I not?” He turned 
from the spot with a more cheerful 
temper than he had reached it, and 
he then went on towards the Priory, 
in the hope of finding his young 
friend, and hearing the result of his 
interview with Sir Herbert. We will 
leave him; the solitary walk in the 
beautiful woods that led to that fine 
old residence will cherish and nur- 
ture all those high and holy aspirings, 
all those humble feelings and pious 
hopes, that have been with him at 
our Gate. 

“ Come, Mary,” said Medora, “ it 
is four o’clock, and I am quite ready; 
we shall but just be in time for old 
Martha before she makes her tea, 
and I wish her to have a nice cup of 
tea this afternoon, so I’ve got a little 
cannister here, and some sugar, and 
this nice little milk-loaf; so come, 
put them in your basket and let us 
go.” 
~ © But the chickens, lady ?” 

“ Oh, I will send them by Nanny 
this evening, and you must be very 
patient, as you will not see them till 
you get up to-morrow, I dare say.” 

“ That | will, lady ; for how many 
things ve got !—the handkerchief 
and the stockings, and the rushes and 
flowers for Martha’s basket—Oh ! so 
many.” 

They walked to Violet Hut; and Me- 
dora spoke kindly to old Martha, and 
pleased her with the presents; and 
then she went to see old sick Domald, 
and read to him ; and then, after bid- 
ding Mary good bye, and telling her 
when to come the next day, she went 
towards home alone. 

“TI will go now to the Wishing- 
Gate,” thought she ; “and then, if my 
father walks in the evening, I shall 
not be vexed, and wishing to go else- 
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where ; so she turned that way, and 
felt thankful that she was so much 
more cheerful than in the morning. 
Oh! if indeed all the joys of one’s 
own heart were lost to us for ever in 
this world, yet still what content- 
ment, and almost gladness, might 
one not derive from doing kindnesses 
to others!” This she strove to make 
herself believe; but it was only a 
striving, for she soon felt the sadness 
coming over all her heart, at the 
thought of parting with one in whom, 
thus in life’s early morning, (when 
the soul requires so much, and pic- 
tures so highly, the one only friend 
that it desires to rest on, for time and 
for eternity,) she had found att— 
yes, quite and more than all. “ What 
then is thy wisu ?” seemed to be said 
solemnly to her as she came in sight 
of the Gate. What could it be, but 
for the confirmation of her heart’s 
happiness ? If she could but know 
that she was loved, this would be 
consolation ; and yet, surely, she 
could not quite mistake a manner 
that thrilled her with its tenderness 
and kindness. But stop; she had not 
touched the Gate. Again, a voice 
from within her, or around her, seem- 
ed to say—* Medora is not selfish— 
another desire lies buried in the re- 
cesses of her heart—a wish of ten 
thousand prayers—a wish that is with 
her at sunrise and sunset, and parts 
not from her through all the day.”— 
“ Yes, yes; oh did I for one instant 
let another take its place ? Oh! how 
closely twined must he be with my 
whole being, that I should have let 
the agony of thinking of this parting 
put from me the wish that ought to 
be first—that is first—that ever shall 
be first! Could I ever be happy, if 
all my selfishness were listened to— 
and I became the loved companion 
of ——? How could I be happy if I 
thought that my dear father was not 
treading a path that would lead him 
to everlasting blessedness? Grant, 
then, my wish, thou pure spirit of 
this place! Grant that he may be led 
to cling to that Cross, and to trust in 
that Saviour, who alone can save 
us |” 

Many tears did she shed ere she 
turned towards home. She noticed 
the pretty bunch of flowers,and knew 
it to be the fancy of her dear little 
Mary. She then prepared herself for 
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dinner, and mether father with smiles. 
He was particularly lively, indeed 
= gladsome and happy. His 
aughter asked him how he had spent 
his morning, as she had missed him 
from his study since one o’clock. 

“T have had a chequered day of it, 
my dear love,” said he; “ but the 
brightest colours came at last to de- 
light me, after the sombre hues that 
had something shaded the first part 
of my morning. I really don’t know 
when I have felt so much joyousness 
as I now feel; and you, my beloved 
Medora, seem all the better for your 
rest after your fatiguing early walk ; 
you must not let that old beau of 
yours—that venerable old Michael— 
beguile you into such rambles.” 

* Oh, you must not blame him, 
dear father, for he only beguiled me 
to the bench on the common; but I 
have not been resting, for I went 
home with Mary, and then I came 
home by the Wishing-Gate.” 

“ What! have you been to speak 
with the gentle spirit of the Gate ? 
Then are thy good looks accounted 
for; she can spread a ray of sweet 
serenity over the features as well as 
the hearts of her votaries. It may 
be she has wrought in me the change 
I have undergone since the morning 
—it may be I owe to her mysterious 
enchantment the peaceful calm I feel 
within me—for 1 too, dear Medora, 
found myself, some few hours since, 
in deep reflection at her shrine; there 
were lamentations for the past ; there 
were wishes, yea, even hopes, for the 
future, all mingling in my busy think- 
ings; and I know not but that even 
I asked her to shed, upon what of 
good feeling was aroused at those 
moments, a few drops of that dew 
from Heaven, so pure and peace- 
giving, that would nurture into good 

ruif those desires after a better and 
a holier life.” 

“ My dear, dear father !” said Me- 
dora; but she could say no more,— 
her heart was full, and the thought 
of what her own wish had been, and 
the prospect of its fulfilment, was too, 
too much for words ; the tears would 
fall, and her kind father kept silence, 
and in no way disturbed her. She 
soon recovered her composure, and 
accepted, with the loveliest of smiles 
through her glistening eyes, the fruit 
her father offered her, and then she 
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said, “ Have you not been to the 
Priory, sir ?—have you seen nothing 
of Mr de Lacey ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have; oh, yes! 
I was some time with Sir Herbert, 
and after that walked down to the 
vicarage with our young friend, who 
wished to call there before he again 
left us. But talking of the Wishing- 
Gate—Medora, who was it adorn- 
ed it with that nosegay of wild flow- 
ers? Was it you, or was it your little 
protegée, Mary, who has more na- 
tive rustic taste than is to be found in 
many of the pastoral poems that at- 
tempt to describe it’ Your little 
jewel of a sketch gives not the adorn- 
ment, so how came it to be there ?” 

“Oh, you are quite right in thinking 
it was Mary’s taste—it is just like her; 
and though she did not tell me, I feel 
sure no other little lass in the village, 
or miles round, would have thought 
of suchathing. This is a treasure of a 
child, so very affectionate, and really 
so good. I wish, my dear father, you 
could have seen her young raptures 
when I gave her three chickens! 
I must, some day, take her with us 
to Rydal. I am quite sure our friend 
would make a volume of poetry out 
of her; for she has none of that shy- 
ness that would make her silent and 
dull among strangers. She is at that 
happy age, that with such an ardent 
mind as hers thinks not of restrain- 
ing her delighted feelings, or curbing 
her restless curiosity. Don’t you 
think he would like her ?” 

“ Assuredly he would, my dear; 
the very sight of the child would call 
forth a sonnet at least,—for no sun- 
beam on the lake ever looked more 
the picture of bright happiness than 
does littleMary Glenthorn, as she pass- 
es over on the hill side, with her = 
of love, and her laughing gladsome- 
ness. I often think, when Yooking at 
her, that instead of saying to her, 
‘ Who made you?’ as the catechists 
do, one should speak poetry, and say, 
* Who filled thy countenance with rosy 
light?’ You shall take her, my dear- 
est, and that before many days are 
gone by; but where is the volume in 
which you wrote out ‘The Wishing- 
Gate? I was looking for it this 
morning, and could not find it on the 
Wordsworth shelf.” 

“T’m sorry to say, my dear father,” 
said Medora, blushing deeply, “ that 
I was careless enough to leave it 


somewhere in my walk; but it can. 
not be Jost.” 

“ Why, I don’t know, my love. | 
think it’s a chance if you find it, and 
I own I should be grieved to lose the 
copy Wordsworth himself gave you. 
I never knew you so careless before; 
cannot you remember at all where 
you lasthad it? Do think!” 

There was a strange look—a sly or 
saucy curl at the corner of his lip, as 
with an affected seriousness her fa- 
ther said this, which puzzled, whilst 
it pleased Medora. “ I certainly do 
remember where I last had it, or 
knew that I had it,” said she; “but 
there is my writing in it—my own 
name too. Oh, I am sure, no one 
who found it would keep it,—they 
would see whose it was, and bring 
it.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said her father, 
with the same expression ;—“ your 
writing in it may be the very reason 
for their choosing to keep it. But I 
would advise you to gothis very even- 
ing to the spot where you remem- 
ber holding it, and perhaps the Kelpie 
of the Lake may tell you if she has 
taken it, and placed it in her library 
of liquid poetry ; or, perhaps, she may 
tell you, if you dropped it on the land, 
whether it was caught up by an ado- 
ring swain who chanced to be pass- 
ing at the time.” 

fedora was quite at a loss to un- 
derstand her father, and yet she felt 
a consciousness that made her cheeks 
tingle, and she knew she must be look- 
ing very confused. 

“ | will go at once, my dear father, 
and retrace my steps of the morning, 
and I doubt not, in a short time, I 
shall return with the volume un- 
touched and uninjured; and it will 
be all the dearer to us from our ha- 
ving feared losing it; and besides, 
perhaps it will have gained a few 
more pages of poetry from having 
passed this lovely day among the 
mountain daisies, or near the grate- 
ful broad leaves of the water-lily, that 
teaches us all, as Coleridge tells us, 
how to delight and rejoice in Hea- 
ven’s gifts the more and the more, 
as the more abundantly they are 
showered upon us.” 

“ Yes, that is a pretty idea, though 
you have mored it, my dear. You 
speak not with your usual cor- 
rectness and elegance—But you are 
vexed about the yolume, so go, and 
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endeavour to recover it; but stop, 
Medora—In case our poor young 
friend should call in the evening, do 
not be absent,—return soon, that we 
may both bid him adieu ere he leaves 
us. Deny him not the consolation of 
seeing that he parts with friends much 
attached to him, and deeply interest- 
ed in his future life—So now, my 
Jove, hasten away.” 

And here he left her, perplexed 
and saddened,—she knew not what 
to think. What could her father 
have heard to please him ? What 
meant his strange manner? She was 
all in doubt, and a mystery seemed to 
cling to her ; but his last words—they 
could have but one meaning. In sad- 
ness, then,—yea, in deep, deep sad- 
ness and melancholy, did she pass 
along. It was a lovely evening, just 
such an eve as does end, as should 
end, so brilliantly beautiful a day—a 
still—a calm—a pensive evening— 
such as can be felt, but never descri- 
bed,—an evening when all that is 
dearest in our existence is thought of, 
and mingles with the delicious re- 
pose of the scene; but ’tis folly to 
attempt to paint it,—for those who 
have never experienced the enchant- 
ment of such hours, would not un- 
derstand the separate existence they 
seem to give one; and those who 
have, can imagine what this especial 
evening was. It was late, later than 
Medora had thought when she left 
home ; the shades of evening, that 
seem peopled with tranquillizing and 
heavenly spirits, were fast approach- 
ing, and the moon was gently rising ; 
she gained the very spot where she 
had been in the morning, and sat her 
down on the rough ground I men- 
tioned, near the rushes. Her heart, if 
not in unison with the scene that lay 
before her, was so filled as to find an 
exquisite relief and soothing in con- 
templating it. Her eyes were on 
those peaceful waters, and it was just 
that light, or twilight, when she was 
wont to delight in seeking in their 
depths that undefined mysterious 
scenery, which gives such a eharm 
to evening communings with the 
riches of the deep, and which, I sup« 
pose, must be a species of that dis- 
ease of the heart called, I think, the 
Calenture. But now, though her eyes 
were there, their expression was not 
derived from aught without her. Ima- 
gination was then at rest. No, they 
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were filled with tears—the purest 
fountain within her heart of hearts 
was disturbed and overflowing, and in 
those waters of life and of happiness 
she feared she saw the sunset of her 
hopes, and of all her bliss, on earth. 
So much was she lost in these sad- 
dening reflections, that she heard her 
own name pronounced by the voice 
that was dearest to her, ere she was 
aware that any human being was 
near. It was Frederic de Lacey, who 
gently seated himself by her side, and 
with one gaze of kindness, and that 
one word spoken, took her hand 
within his. A few minutes passed ere 
either spoke, and then Medora said, 
“ What can there be here on earth 
more like unto heaven than this 
scene !” The words were scarcely 
uttered, but yet the effort was made, 
and she gained composure to say, 
“ I believe I came here to look for a 
book which I dropt in the morning, 
and which my father is desirous I 
should find.” She seemed much 
distressed, and withdrew her hand, 
intending to rise. 

“Stay! stay! I have the book; go 
not away I entreat you; I have to 
question you, to petition you, dear 
Medora ; there is a sweet little draw- 
ing between the leaves of the book, 
some lines at the back of it, which, 
though they belie what you spoke in 
the morning, yet are so full of beau- 
ty, and so touching, that if, as an old 
friend, I might keep the drawing, I 
can only say, there is nothing 1 at 
present possess which I should prize 
so dearly.” 

“What isit? oh! what can I have 
so carelessly left about?’ She ap- 
peared almost alarmed, till he shew- 
ed her the sketch. 

“Oh, it is this! ’m sure if you 
think it pretty, or at all like it, I can 
have no reluctance to giving it, save 
its being so very unworthy your ac- 
ceptance, and my regret that it is 
not much, much better.” 

He looked his thanks so meaningly, 
that Medora talked on as though 
timidly dreading their expression in 
words. “ You see that it is the tomb 
of Mr Cleveland, mentioned in a way 
to make all hearts love him, in Bishop 
Heber’s Journal ; and I have placed 
in its neighbourhood one of the Sagoe 
Palms, which the Bishop tells us 
grow in this beautiful form, and must 
therefore appear as temples in the 
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wilderness ; and who shall say that 
in those far-away countries, where 
the blessings of Religion are so little 
known, the exquisite formation of 
this tree, with all its rich gothic 
arches, may not arouse some of our 
own people to remembrance of those 
places of worship that adorn their 
own land, and lead them, by a train 
of newly-awakened holy feeling, to 
pour forth those praises and prayers 
which have too long been unbreath- 
ed?” This was said hurriedly, as a 
thought long since born, and as in 
explanation of the picture; the de- 
voted look of deep delight of him 
who listened, again met her, and 
she went on to say, “ I could not have 
put the tomb in better scenery, I 
thought,—it must be a beautiful tree ; 
little, oh how little, did I think or 
fear when I drew this, that my kind 
and early friend would perhaps see 
it growing in its native soil! and now, 
alas! ere this harvest moon again 
visit us, you will perhaps have rest- 
ed under its shade.” She could say 
no more, she was altogether over- 
powered by the effort she had made 
to speak at all; but she had not an 
instant to feel this, ere he clasped 
her towards him, and said, “ No, no, 
Medora, not such is my fate! in you 
alone does it rest; this moon that 
now is, that is just ready to peep 
above yon mountain, before she has 
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gladdened the bosom of the lake by 
her gentle beams, has, my own, my 
loved Medora! the power to make me 
the happiest, the most blessed of 
beings. Tell me, oh tell m», that | 
am loved !”’ As the moon sheds her 
first spangle on the rippling of the 
lake, Medora sent, by one look, the 
deepest, the most lasting ray of 
happiness into the soul of him who 
all but adored her. 

It scarcely needs to tell, that no 
evening had been so blissful to the 
happy party at the Cottage in the 
Lane as this. The Vicar had given 
up the living to the patron Sir Her. 
bert, who, in answer to his nephew’s 
proposal of going to India, offered it 
to him. It was of course accepted, 
and the first reflection of those moon- 
beams on the calm bosom of the 
lake, shone upon two of the happiest 
hearts, and shewed them to each other 
in all their fulness of affection and 
fervent love. 

The father, too—to him it was the 
opening of a new life—a life of hope 
and holiness—and thus were the 
loved votaries of THz GaTE listened 
to in their tenderest wishes, thus 
were they all rewarded, for not fol- 
lowing too much the devices and de- 
sires of their own hearts, when their 
duty and devotion to the Maker and 
Giver of those hearts bade their 
wishes tend Heavenwards. 





DOMESTIC POLICY. 
No. Ill. 
The Condition of the Lower Orders. 


Tuts is a subject which has been 
a good deal written upon lately, both 
directly, and in connexion with va- 
rious points of internal policy, from 
the consideration of which a matter 
so important and so pressing could 
not be excluded. But though we 
cannot claim the merit of originality 
in our subject-matter, we can at all 
events plead its overwhelming impor- 
tance, at the present time, in excuse 
for entering upon its consideration— 
if, indeed, any apology be necessary 
for dwelling upon a division of our 
general subject which is of by far the 
deepest and most extensive interest 


of all those which enter into its coms 
position. 

We entertain a very special con- 
tempt for those, who, in a country 
like this, pretend to be of no party, 
and yet meddle in politics ; but there 
are some questions of import so ab- 
sorbing and universal, that, in the 
contemplation of them, a thing so 
comparatively trifling as the triumph 
of party is forgotten. If our object 
were to create excitement, or pro- 
duce effect for a party purpose, we 
should seek a subject original either 
in itself, or in the relations in which 
we should place it; but having in 
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view nothing but the serious and so- 
ber purpose of drawing the public 
attention to an evil which is spread 
ever the whole country, and like a 
rising flood threatens general ruin, 
unless itcan be suppressed, we take 
up a subject on which a good deal 
has been said already, but which can- 
not be mentioned too often or too 
loudly, until something is devised 
respecting it fitting the magnitude of 
the occasion. 

He must be either a very superfi- 
cial, or a very inattentive observer 
of the present condition of affairs, 
who supposes that there is nothing 
more in it than has often occurred 
before—nothing but the ordinary oc- 
currences of a stagnation in trade, 
and a harvest of less than average 
abundance. Our condition is the 
result of a new form which the in- 
dustry of the country has assumed, 
greatly aggravated, as we must con- 
tinue to maintain, by a monstrously 
erroneous policy with regard to trade 
and currency. This new form of in- 
dustry, which made such rapid pro- 
gress during the war, was, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar circumstances 
attendant on the war, not felt by the 
common people, except in the alte- 
ration of their employments; but 
since the peace, while its progress 
has been even more rapid than be- 
fore, it has indeed been felt by them 
in the dreadful and appalling cer- 
tainty, that as the world goes, it has 
no longer any need of them. The 
most important of the old relations 
of society have been changed, and 
that by a process, which although 
rapid, has been sufficiently gradual 
to bring the event —_ us without 
our having taken such notice of it as 
would have led to our making due 
provision for the change. When so- 
ciety grew into its present form, of 
the few possessing much, and the 
many possessing nothing, the mul- 
titude dwelt safely, in the security, 
that those who had possessions could 
not turn them to account without 
their aid—that wealth was nothing 
except in so far as it gave the power 
of accomplishing work—and that 
work could not be done without 
their assistance. Natural rights, or 
to speak more strictly, their exercise, 
were readily abandoned under such 
an appearance of things; and for the 
purposes of the general well-being 
of society, it seemed of little moment 


that a few were the store-keepers of 
the kingdom’s wealth, while such 
a guarantee existed for its distribu- 
tion amongst all the members of the 
community who would work. It was 
true that labour was the portion of 
one part, while idleness, or at all 
events, exemption from bodily exer- 
tion, was that of the other; but it was 
ever a matter of debate whether la- 
bour was, upon the whole, a more 
painful condition than that of idle- 
ness, and it was cheerfully submitted 
to, because it was the sure and al- 
ways current value for subsistence. 
It is no longer thus; and it might 
melt the sternest heart to contem- 
plate the hopeless wretchedness of 
thousands, almost millions, of their 
fellow-creatures, willing, eager, to 
give their labour for bread, and well 
able, too, until “ sharp misery had 
worn them to the bone,’ who yet 
cannot touch a particle of the abun- 
dance which teems around them. In 
vain 


“ They beg their brothers of the earth 
To give them leave to toil.” 


There is a cheaper mode of getting 
the work done than by employing 
them ; and there is a certain delirium 
reigns at the present time, about this 
thing, “ cheapness,” which having 
been taken up as a public principle, 
is, without hesitation, used as an ex- 
cuse for individual selfishness. In 
vain the manufacturing towns throw 
off the surplus of their multitudes to 
the country—the poor have no land 
of their own—the rich, who have 
land, think it is very well as it is; and 
though they know, or at all events 
ought to know, that by a different 
system of management, a much more 
perfect system of cultivation might 
be carried on, and a much greater 
number of people be supported there- 
by, in happy, though laborious, com- 
fort, they are either too forgetful, or 
too indifferent about the matter to 
bestir themselves, and again the la- 
bourer is rejected. 

In vain the rural districts and the 
provincial towns send the more ad- 
venturous of their unemployed num- 
bers to the metropolis, in search of 
the casual employment which such 
a huge mass of the wealthy might 
reasonably be expected to afford. 
London itself, with all its gorgeous 
show—with all ite prodigious reality 
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92 
of wealth—with all that is magnifi- 
cent in costliness, and all that is ex- 
quisite in art, yet teems with the di- 
rest miseries of actual want. Not 
merely that kind of want which must 
necessarily be found to some extent 
in all great cities, where disease and 
crime get huddled together in dark 
corners, and even common charity is 
scared away from those foul recesses 
in which all that is loathsome in de- 
graded humanity rots and dies, in 
obscure despair. Not such want as 
this we speak of; but the decay of 
laborious decency, the misery of 
semi-starvation from want of employ- 
ment of those hands which have ne- 
ver been employed in any thing but 
honest industry, is even in the me- 
tropolis deplorably prevalent. It is 
so even in the parish of Saint Mar- 
tin’s, in so much that the parish offi- 
cers, “albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” are thawed into emotion by 
the dismal sights which their dis- 
tressing, but necessary duties, brin 
before them, and it is fearful to think 
what it must be in less opulent dis- 
tricts, such as Saint Giles’s and Clerk- 
enwell, where the poor so much more 
abound. 

Now, apart from all considerations 
of humanity merely, and those feel- 
ings which ought to actuate us as 
Christian men, it is, as a political 

uestion, one of the most interesting 
that can be made the subject of en- 
quiry—Whiy such distress should ex- 
ist, and be in a progressive state of 
aggravation, notwithstanding the im- 
mense accession which has confessedly 
been made to our means of producing 
all those things of which “ distress,” 
as we have used the word, signifies the 
ABSENCE ? Why is it that want, and 
new and extraordinary means of pro- 
ducing abundance, proceed pari pas- 
su, and that those improvements 
which wear the appearance of a ge- 
neral blessing, are fraught with curses 
to the poor ? It is because the pro- 
cess through which the advantages of 
industry were formerly obtained have 
undergone a change, and that change 
has taken away the necessity which 
did exist that the labouring classes 
should have their share from the ca- 
pitalists, of all these advantages. The 
only security which the labourer had 
at any time for his support was, as 
has been mentioned, the necessity for 
his assistance in order to make an 
advantage of the possessions held by 
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his more fortunate brethren. If these 
possessions could be turned to pro. 
titableaccount without him, he would 
have been left to starve; and now 
that by our “ improvements” they 
can be turned to account without 
him, or with a great deal less of his 
assistance than formerly, he is ae. 
cordingly left to starve. But had 
these means which are now “improve- 
ments,” existed from the beginning, 
society would not have taken the 
form which it now has; laws would 
not have been suffered to accumulate 
one upon another, securing the pro- 
perty to a few, and leaving to the 
mass nothing but what their power 
of labouring gave them the command 
of, if, as now, that power was little or 
no security for support. If, then, we 
become satisfied that the great ma- 
chine of society went on well and 
smoothly hitherto, only in conse- 
quence ofaconnexion of its parts, for- 
med by necessities and powers which 
adapted themselves to one another, 
it is not to be wondered at, that one 
side of the connexion, namely, the 
necessitous, being in a great measure 
worn away, the machine should go 
out of order, and one part of it work 
exceedingly to the disadvantage of 
the other. Ifthe people are to live, 
if this kingdom is not to become 
merely the habitation of masters and 
machinery, with the few necessary to 
manufacture and attend upon these 
laborious and long-lived pieces of 
mechanism, some change must take 
place in the forms in which property 
and society are disposed. 

If the people are to live, and ma- 
chines make their labour of so little 
value to others that they cannot get 
the means of living in exchange for 
it, they must be provided with some- 
thing upon which they can labour 
for themselves. If the world were 
all as one family, wherein each indi- 
vidual benefited according to the 
addition which could, by any means, 
be made to the common stock, then 
should we join with the political eco- 
nomists, and rejoice in the freedom 
of trade, and in every new device by 
which human labour could be dis- 
pensed with in the production of de- 
sirable commodities ; but as that state 
of society has not yet come, we must, 
during the advent of such a happy 
consummation, resort to means adapt- 
ed to the selfishness of mankind, and 
the new powers conferred on that 
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selfishness, by the inventions which 
dispense with the labour of working 
men. It is curious to find even the 
warmest panegyrists of all the effects 
of machinery admitting that some 
extraordinary new vent for manu- 
factures, some wonderful extension 
of trade, is necessary to prevent the 
country from sinking. China must 
be crammed with our delf, the whole 
country of Hindostan be _ covered 
with our cotton goods, Japan must 
have our tin ware, and if that will 
not suffice, we must freight balloons 
to the “ pale-faced moon,” or diving- 
bells 


—“ to the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the 
ground,” 


in search of new realms to carry off 
our wondrous stores of manufac- 
tures; and all this wonderful exten- 
sion must take place, ‘ or else we 
perish.’ Where, then, is the improve- 
ment ? Of what advantage éo us these 
prodigious means of extending our 
manufactures without the aid of 
men, when so many of our own po- 
pulation are thereby left to idleness 
and starvation, and the profit on the 
machine-made goods is so small, that 
nothing but the discovery of a new 
world to be “ saturated” with them, 
can make the trade worth following ? 
Our manufacturers have exhausted 
the world, and then imagined a new, 
which they have prepared goods to 
exhaust, if their imagination could 
be turned into reality ; but who reaps 
the benefit ?—the people of foreign 
countries, where they are sold for 
less than their first cost, while in the 
midst of the abundance of goods rot- 
ting in warehouses, or sent away to 
be sold at a loss, the English artizan, 
or he who once was an artizan, shi- 
vers in rags, the unhappy victim of 
modern improvements. 

It is high time that the Parliament 
should look to this matter. Indeed, 
making all imaginable allowance for 
the dulness of our representatives to 
matters of real importance to the 
country, we cannot think it possible 
that the ensuing session will pass 
over without some important mea- 
sure, adapted, so far as the wisdom 
of Parliament will go, to the present 
state of the once working classes, 
Difficult as it is to force upon the 
attention of those who live in conti- 
nual plenty and immoral indulgence 
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the severe distress of those whom it 
is a trouble to them to think of, yet 
they can hardly be blind to the ne- 
cessity of acting in a matter which 
the people themselves have taken up 
in a way extremely novel in this 
country, and dangerous, or the con- 
trary, according as the Legislature 
may make it. Multitudes of the 
common people now see clearly the 
state they are placed in. They per- 
ceive that their labour is valuable, if 
they had the means of applying it ; 
but as their former masters have no 
use for it, they are driven to see 
whether they cannot use it for their 
own advantage. Those who have the 
virtues of thrift and patience, are 
forming themselves into societies for 
the purpose of enjoying the benefit 
of their mutual labour ; and it is im- 
possible to look at their virtuous en- 
deavours to substitute comfortable 
competence for the horrors of de- 
pendence on precarious employment 
by masters, without wishing them 
God speed. But it may be worth 
the while of the politician to look 
carefully at the effects which such 
societies, should they become ex- 
tensive and abundant, may have 
upon the pape state of the com- 
munity. It is not always well (ina 
political sense) that the knowledge 
should be forced upon men, of what 
they may accomplish by co-opera- 
tion and union; and especially it 
is dangerous in an aristocratical 
state, where this knowledge is given 
to men of strong coarse minds, to 
whom meat, drink, clothes, fire, and 
the liberty of being governed accord- 
ing to their own views of right, are 
the summa bona. 

Without professing much respect 
for the wisdom generally displayed 
at extensive meetings of the lower 
orders, it must be allowed that at 
several of the many meetings lately 
held by the working peas for dis- 
cussing the subject of their distress, 
a rough and vigorous intelligence has 
been displayed, areadiness of speech 
and vehemence of expression, which 
indicate powers of mind that are 
worthy of some attention. We mean, 
that they give evidence of the exist- 
ence of a description of men, who, 
with sense enough not to tush into a 
frantic and desperate tumult, can yet 
keep strongly alive in the minds of 
their companions the hardships which 
a state of things, subsisting only by 
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the force of conventional law, entails 
upon them ; and it is almost needless 
to add, that no duty of the legislature 
of a free country is more obvious 
than to examine, with even deferen- 
tial attention, any cause of grievance 
which large bodies of the people 
firmly and calmly put forth as wor- 
thy of redress. 

If we be right in the view which 
we take of the state of the common 
people in this kingdom at present, 
there is no subject which can come 
before Parliament that is not, in com- 
parison with it, insignificant. Again, 
we say that the people know very 
well that the means are within the 
country to make them all comfort- 
able; and let the Parliament beware 
how it drives them to take their own 
method of acting upon that know- 
ledge. In the first place, it is expe- 
dient that the Parliament should take 
the earliest means possible of shew- 
ing the country that the distress of 
the people is felt, and that they will 
endeavour to remedy it. This is ex- 
pedient, in order to satisfy the peo- 
ple during the time which they ne- 
cessarily must wait before any mea- 
sure could be sufficiently examined 
and passed into law. Next, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that a measure of 
relief should pass—a measure to en- 
able the resources of the country to 
be made available for the comfort- 
able support of the population of the 
country. The disciples of Mr Mal- 
thus are provided with an answer to 
this, by saying that the country has 
not resources for the comfortable 
support of the population, and, more- 
over, that the law of God is, that the 
condition of man inevitably leads to 
an abundance of people beyond the 
means of support. -From the disse- 
mination of such opinions, theologi- 
cal and political, good Lord deliver 
us! We are content to remark, that, 
as things are, nearly as much food is 
raised in these kingdoms as the po- 


pulation has need of, and that, with 
even our present means and know. 
ledge of agriculture, twice as muck 
in England, and thrice as much in 
Ireland,* could easily be raised. 

Now the business of Parliament is, 
to consider how the resources of the 
country may best be made available 
for the people’s support, for thatthe 
people have a right to such an appli- 
cation of the country’s resources, 
we hold to be equally agreeable to 
reason, and to the spirit of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. The means of ob 
taining subsistence in a country, 
where subsistence can be obtained, 
if the means were granted, is obvi- 
ously the very first and most im- 
portant part of that protection which 
Blackstone uniformly teaches to be 
the “ right of the people.”  Allegi- 
ance and protection are, he says, re. 
ciprocally the rights, as well as du- 
ties of the magistrate and the people, 
“ Allegiance is the right of the ma- 
gistrate, and protection the right of 
the people.” 

Having then looked at the actual 
evil, let us now look at the possible 
remedy. The evil is, that with re- 
spect to large bodies of the people, 
the means of exerting all beneficial 
industry are taken away ; they want 
something to work upon, so as to pro- 
vide for their necessities. Where is 
this something to be found? Un- 
doubtedly in the/and. The curse upon 
fallen man was, that “ in the sweat 
of his brow, he should eat bread ;” 
but it went no further ; it is only by 
the evil contrivances of men them- 
selves, that even to the sweat of 
man’s brow bread is denied. The 
changes in the forms of industry ha- 
ving brought it to pass, that the in- 
dustry of men will not exchange for 
subsistence in the ordinary traffic of 
the world, there is no resource, but 
that men shall be allowed to raise 
subsistence for themselves, out of 
the land ; and we are firmly of opi- 





* The population of Ireland is commonly subject, in the harangues of orators, to 


the grossest exaggeration. 
Catholics.” 


Mr Shiel “ talks familiarly” of “ seven millions Roman 
By the authentic census made -inder the direction of Mr Shaw Mason, 
the whole population of the kingdom does nox. amount to that number. 
burgh Review lately sneered at this official return, as unworthy of respect. 


The Edin- 
Within 


these few days the writer of this article has seen an extract from the letter of a pub- 
lic man, whose researches entitle him, beyond all other men in the kingdom, to speak 
on the subject, and he describes this census as “ one of the greatest possible monu- 
ments of human industry and comparative accuracy.” 
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pion, that this might be done with 
reat benefit to the present holders 
of property in land. It is by no means 
necessary to deprive them of that 
property, but it does appear neces- 
sary, to oblige them to allow it to be 
more usefully applied, both for them- 
selves and others, than it is at pre- 
sent. It is not necessary for us to 
o over again the same ground which 
i“ been travelled over so recently, 
and so ably, by the Quarterly Re- 
view, in the discussion of the “ Anti- 
Pauper System.” We refer to that 
aper for abundant practical instan- 
ces of what may be done by judi- 
cious settlements on lands, which, 
reviously to such settlements, have 
_ wholly unproductive ; and real- 
ly we cannot conceive how any man, 
with a heart within his bosom, can 
read over such a paper, and not glow 
with an ardent desire to see the 
squalid and unhappy crowds, the 
victims of our manufacturing system, 
settled in the peaceful, virtuous, and 
happy competence, which such set- 
tlements in England might be made 
toafford. Of all the objects which 
it can enter into the heart of genuine 
benevolence to conceive, there is 
none equal to this, of giving its just 
reward to peaceful and honest in- 
dustry, and turning man from that 
ferocious and reckless savage, which 
extreme want makes him, to a com- 
fortable, though humble citizen, en- 
joying the present reward of faith- 
fully discharging his duties as a mem- 
ber of the society to which he be- 
longs, and living in the hope of that 
reward hereafter, with which the 
Spirit of God cheers the dwellings 
of those who mingle religious feel- 
ing with the simplicity of that active 
industry, which gives a certain sup- 
ply of the necessaries of life. 

It is hardly credible, except by 
those who have had actual experience 
in the matter, the quantity of sub- 
sistence which a small portion of 
ground may be made to yield, by the 
application of all the labour which 
it is capable of receiving with profit. 
It would fill the public with astonish- 
ment if they knew the quantity of 
vegetable matter, fit for the food of 
men, or cattle, which the market 
gardeners around London can raise 
from an acre of ground, through the 
application of labour and manure. 
here is nothing to prevent the 
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ground in every i ag of the kingdom 
from being made as productive of 
food, if similar means were applied, 
and instruction given as to the best 
kind of management. 

It appears from one of the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, that, having sowed nine 
and a half acres of ground in the Re- 

ent’s Park with Mangel Wurzle, they, 
in one season, dug up from this small 
—— of ground 418 tonsof vegeta- 

le food for cattle—there were 326 
tons of root, and 92 tons of leaves; their 
expenses were L,146, and the crop 
sold for L.748. This may give some 
idea of what might be done, if the 
people called great men in this 
country, could be persuaded to turn 
their attention to subjects of practi- 
cal, though homely usefulness, in- 
stead of dissipating it in extravagant 
schemes for the extension of foreign 
trade, and the pushing forward of a 
feverish energy, for the sake of the 
vain glory of upholding a system, or 
of furthering the ends of political 
jobbing. An excellent suggestion ap- 
peared lately in the Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine ; that of having extensive gar- 
dens annexed (it is not meant local- 
ly) to parish poor houses. It is very 
justly stated, that there is no descrip- 
tion of labour, in which all descrip- 
tions of persons, young and old, 
male and female, could so universal- 
ly be of use, and that with the least 
irksome of all kinds of toil—the cul- 
tivation of a garden is the delight of 
labour. “ God Almighty,” says one 
of the wisest men that ever adorned 
humanity, “ first planted a garden, 
and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures.” It is, moreover, peculi- 
arly favoured in this, that while it is 
the pleasantest of all descriptions of 
labour, it is, for the gratification of 
simple wants, the most profitable 
also; and therefore this suggestion 
of the Gardener’ s Magazine, is ahint 
which we think may be improved 
upon with much advantage, in the 
highest quarters to which the consi- 
deration of a provision for our poor 
extends. 

There is, undoubtedly, much to 
blame in our present system of pro- 
vision for the poor. The good done 
is not at all whee it ought to be, con- 
sidering the expense entailed upon 
the country ; but let it not be thought 
that any patching of this bad system 
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will answer the end which the pre- 
sent condition of the common peo- 

le should make the legislature have 
in view. There is nothing more dis- 
gusting than to behold a legislator 
of the small wisdom school, whose 
mind could never emancipate itself 
from the small details of parish laws, 
and whose soul must be conversant 
with beadles and with overseers, or 
with nothing, getting up to stuff some 
new quirks into the mass of jobbing 
intricacy which forms the parish poor- 
laws, and conducting himself with 
all the gravity of a Solon, while, 
mole-like, he grubs about in the holes 
and corners to which his intellectual 
vision confines him. We hope we 
shall have no more of this, but that 
means will be taken for a settlement 
of the great question which that of the 
British pauper-system has become, 
worthy of the British legislature. We 
cannot see why establishments of 
agricultural, or horticultural villa- 
ges, may not be adopted, connected 
with the parishes, to which the poor 
may be drafted, and where, under 
due regulation, they may be made to 
dwell very much happier than they 
have hitherto been; and these we 
would have established on lands al- 
ready reclaimed and fertile, while 
the extensive wastes should also be 
put in a train to become valuable 
property, and afford employment and 
subsistence to multitudes unconnect- 
ed with parish management. 

We know it is asserted by many 
proprietors of wastes, that if they 
choose to keep their property in that 
particular condition, for their amuse- 
ment, they have no right.to be inter- 
fered with in the government of their 
own estate. We should recommend 
such proprietors to consider for a 
little what it is which makes the 
estates “ their own,” and the conisi- 
deration may perhaps afford them 
some new light upon this matter. 
The lord of the manor has no more 
right than the pauper of the poor- 
house, to the land which he un- 
_ doubtedly does own, except that 
which the law has given him for the 
common benefit of the country ; and 
there will be nothing unconstitutional 
in the law taking it away, if he be de- 
termined to use it adversely to that 
common benefit. It is monstrous to 
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suppose that any small number of 
men should be allowed to keep land 
waste for the amusement of a few 
weeks shooting, in the year, while 
that land is wanted for the support 
of the people. Such a proposition 
needs only to be laid bare, in order 
to be crushed down by unanimous 
indignation ; and, however it may be 
privately entertained, we hope no 
one will be so rash as to dare openly 
to put it forth. 

But it is not the landholders alone 
who should be constrained by law to 
a better provision for the poor, who 
can no longer live by the exertions 
of labour in its ordinary channels ;— 
the fundholders, who can live so 
much more cheaply, in consequence 
of the abundance of goods produced 
by machinery, should be taxed for 
this especial purpose, until the poor, 
under good management, begin to 
maintain themselves, which, we as- 
sert, it requires nothing but good 
management to enable them to do. 

The manufacturers also, or the 
consumers of manufactures, should 
contribute, by a direct tax on the 
manufacture, and for this plain rea- 
son—the goods are now sold at a 
profit regulated by wages which the 
workmen receive during only a part 
of the year. When periods of stag- 
nation come, the workmen are turn- 
ed off, and the parish must give them 
such wretched support as they re- 
ceive. But it would be just that the 
consumers of manufactures should 
entirely support the men who are 
devoted to a particular condition of 
life for their convenience; and, there- 
fore, manufactured goods should pay 
a tax to support the artisans while 
out of employment. 

There is much more to be said on 
this subject, but we do not like to 
tun our speculations out to too great 
a length. Our belief is, that some 
such things as we have mentioned, 
must be done for the prosperity, if 
not for the existence, of the state. 
Who can expect the governed to 
submit, if the protection which is 
the bond of their submission be not 
given them as far as it can be given? 
Let us then obtain that hold over 
them which a salutary guardianship 
will give us. 
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The Pawnbroher’s Daughter, 


THE PAWNBROKER’S DAUGHTER, 


A FARCE. BY C, LAMB, ESQ, 


Characters. 
Firnt, a Pawnbroker. Ben, Cutlet’s Boy. 
DaveENPorRT, in love with MarIAn. 
PenDuLOous, a Reprieved Gentleman. Miss Fiyn. 


CutLet, a Sentimental Butcher. Berry, her Maid. 
Go.pinG. a Magistrate. Marian, Daughter to Flint, 
Witiiam, Apprentice to Flint. Lucy, her Maid. 


Act IL—Sceng I—An Apartment at Furnt’s house. Funt. Wiiitam. 


Flint. Carry those umbrellas, cottons, and wearing-apparel, up stairs. 
You may send that chest of tools to Robins’s. 

Wil. That which you lent six pounds upon to the journeyman carpen- 
ter that had the sick wife ? 

Flint. The same. 

Wil. The man says, if you can give him till Thursday-—— 

Flint. Not a minute longer. His time was out yesterday. These im- 
provident fools ! 

Wil. The finical gentleman has been here about the seal that was his 
grandfather’s. 

Flint. He cannot have it. Truly, our trade would be brought to a fine 
pass, if we were bound to humour the fancies of our customers. This man 
would be taking a liking to a snuff-box that he had inherited; and that 
gentlewoman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended to her. 

Wil. The lady in the carriage has been here crying about those jewels. 
She says, if you cannot let her have them at the advance she offers, her 
husband will come to know that she has pledged them. 

Flint. 1 have uses for those jewels. Send Marian tome. (£zit WILLIAM.) 
I know no other trade that is expected to depart from its fair advantages 
but ours. I do not see the baker, the butcher, the shoemaker, or, to go 
higher, the lawyer, the physician, the divine, give up any of their legitimate 

ins, even when the pretences of their art had failed; yet we are to be 

randed with an odious name, stigmatized, discountenanced even by the 

administrators of those laws which acknowledge us; scowled at by the 
lower sort of people, whose needs we serve! 
Enter Marian. 

Come hither, Marian. Come, kiss your father. The report runs that he 
is full of spotted crime. What is your belief, child? 

Mar. That never good report went with our calling, father. I have heard 
you say, the poor look only to the advantages which we derive from them, 
and overlook the accommodations which they receive from us. But the poor 
are the poor, father, and have little leisure to make distinctions. I wish we 
could give up this business. 

Flint. You have not seen that idle fellow, Davenport ? 

Mar. No, indeed, father, since your injunction. 

Flint. I take but my lawful profit. The law is not over favourable to us, 

Mar. Marian is no judge of these things. 

Flint. They call me oppressive, grinding. —I know not what—— 

Mar. Alas! 

Flint. Usurer, extortioner. Am I these things ? 

Mar. You are Marian’s kind and careful father. That is enough for a 
child to know. 

Flint. Here, girl, is a little box of jewels, which the necessities of a foolish 
woman of quality have transferred into our true and lawful possession. Go, 
place them with the trinkets that were your mother’s. They are all yours, 
Marian, if you do not cross me in your marriage. No gentry shall ‘match 
into this house, to flout their wife hereafter with her parentage. I will hold 
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this business with convulsive graspto my dying day. I will plague these 
poor, whom you speak so tenderly of. 

Mar. You frighten me, father. Do not frighten Marian. 

Flint. I have heard them say, There goes Flint—Flint, the cruel pawn. 

broker! 

Mar. Stay at home with Marian. You shall hear no ugly words to vex 

ou. 

. Flint. You shall ride ina gilded chariot upon the necks of these poor, Ma- 

rian. Their tears shall drop pearls for my girl. Their sighs shall be good 

wind for us. They shall blow good for my girl. Put up the.jewels, Ma- 

rian. [Exit. 
Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Miss, miss, your father has taken his hat, and is stept out, and Mr 
Davenport is on the stairs; and I came to tell you-—— 

Mar. Alas! who let him in ? 

Enter Davenport. 

Dav. My dearest girl—— 

Mar. My father will kill me, if he finds you have been here ! 

Dav. There is no time for explanations. I have positive information that 
your father means, in less than a week, to dispose of you to that ugly Saun- 
ders. The wretch has bragged of it to his acquaintance, and already calls 
you his. 

Mar. O heavens! 

Dav. Your resolution must be summary, as the time which calls for it, 
Mine or his you must be, without delay. There is no safety for you under 
this roof. 

Mar. My father—— 

Dav. Is no father, if he would sacrifice you. 

Mar. But he is unhappy. Do not speak hard words of my father. 

Dav. Marian must exert her good sense. 

Lucy. (as if watching at the window.) O, miss, your father has suddenly 
returned. I see him with Mr Saunders, coming down the street. Mr Saun- 
ders, ma’am ! 

Mar. Begone, begone, if you love me, Davenport. 

Dav. You must go with me then, else here I am fixed. 

Lucy. Aye, miss, you must go,as Mr Davenport says. Here is your cloak, 
miss, and your hat, and your gloves. Your father, ma’am—— 

Mar, O, where, where? Whither do you hurry me, Davenport? 

Dav. Quickly, quickly, Marian. At the back door.— 

[Exit Marian, with Davenport, reluctantly ; in her flight still 
holding the jewels. 

Lucy. Away—away. What a lucky thought of mine to say her father 
was coming! he would never have got her off, else. Lord, Lord, I do love 
to help lovers. (Exit, following them, 


Scene IL—A Butcher's Shop—Cvutier. Ben. 
Cut. Reach me down that book off the shelf, where the shoulder of veal 
1angs. 

Ben. Is this it ? 

Cut. No—this is “ Flowers of sentiment”—the other—aye, this is a good 
book. “ An Argument against the Use of Animal Food. By J. R.” That 
means Joseph Ritson. I will open it anywhere, and read just as it happens. 
One cannot dip amiss in such books as these. The motto, I see, is from 
Pope. I daresay, very much to the purpose. (Zeads.) 

“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he sport and play ? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand” ——_— 


Bless us, is that saddle of mutton gone home to Mrs Simpson’s ? Itshould 
have gone an hour ago. 
Ben, I was just going with it. 
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Cut. Well go. Where wasI? Oh! 
“ And licks the hand just raised to shed its blood.” 


What an affecting msg ! (turns over the leaves, and reads). “ It is proba- 
ble that the long lives which are recorded of the people before the flood, 
were owing to their being confined to a vegetable diet.” 

Ben. The young gentleman in Pullen’s Row, Islington, that has got the 
consumption, has sent to know if you can let him have a eontineh 

Cut. Take two,—take all that are in the shop. What a disagreeable in- 
terruption! (reads again.) “ Those fierce and angry passions, which impel 
man to wage destructive war with man, may be traced to the ferment in 
the blood produced by an animal diet.” 

Ben. The two pound of rump-steaks must go home to Mr Molyneux’s. 

He is in training to fight Cribb. 

Cut. Well, take them; go along, and do not trouble me with your dis- 
gusting details, [Exit Ben. 

Cut. (Throwing down the book.) Why was I bred to this detestable busi- 
ness ? Was it not plain, that this trembling sensibility, which has marked 
my character from earliest infancy, must for ever disqualify me for a pro- 
fession which———what do ye want ? what do ye buy? OQ, it is only some- 
body going past. I thought it had been a customer.—Why was not I bred 
aglover, like my cousin Langston ? to see him poke his two little sticks 
into a delicate pair of real Woodstock——* A very little stretching, ma’am, 
and they will fit exactly” Or a haberdasher, like my next-door neigh- 
bour—“ not a better bit of lace in all town, my lady—Mrs Breakstock took 
the last of it last Friday, all but this bit, which I can afford to let your lady- 

* have a bargain—reach down that drawer on your left hand, Miss 
isher,” 





Enter in haste, Davenport, Martian, and Lucy. 

Lucy. This is the house I saw a bill up at, ma’am; and a droll creature 
the landlord is, 

Dav. We have no time for nicety. 

Cut. What do ye want ? what do ye buy ? O, it is only you, Mrs Lucy. 

Lucy whispers CuTLET. 

Cut. 1 have a set of apartments at the end of my garden. They are 
quite detached from the shop, A single lady at present occupies the 
ground floor. 

Mar. Aye, aye, any where. 

Dav. Ih, in— 

Cut. Pretty lamb,—she seems agitated. 

Davenport and Marian go in with CuTier. 

Lucy. 1 am mistaken if my young lady does not find an agreeable com< 
_ in these apartments. Almost a namesake, Only the difference of 

yn, and Flint. I have some errands to do, or I would stop and have some 
fun with this droll butcher, 

CurTLet returns. 

Cut. Why, how odd this is! Your young lady knows my young lady. 
They are as thick as flies. 

Lucy. You may thank me for your new lodger, Mr Cutlet.—But bless 
me, you do not look well ? 

Cut. To tell you the truth, Iam rather heavy about the eyes. Want of 
sleep, I believe. 

Lucy. Late hours, perhaps. Raking last night. 

Cut. No, that is not it, Mrs Lucy. My repose was disturbed by a very 
ee cause from what you may imagine. It proceeded from too much 
thinking. 

Lucy. The deuce it did! and what, if I may be so bold, might be the 
subject of your Night Thoughts ? 

Cut. The distresses of my fellow creatures. I never lay my head down 
on my pillow, but I fall a thinking, how many at this very instant are pe- 
rishing. Some with cold—— 

Lucy. What, in the midst of summer ? 
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Cut. Aye. Not here, but in countries abroad, where the climate is differ- 
ent from ours. Our summers are their winters, and vice versa, you know, 
Some with cold—— 

Lucy. What a canting rogue it is! I should like to trump up some fine 
story to plague him. [ Aside. 

Cut. Others with hunger—some a prey to the rage of wild beasts—— 

Lucy. He has got this by rote, out of some book. 

Cut. Some drowning, crossing crazy bridges in the dark—some by the 
violence of the devouring flame 

Lucy. have it.—For that matter, you need not send your humanity a 
travelling, Mr Cutlet. For instance, last night 

Cut. Some by fevers, some by gun-shot wounds—— 

Lucy. Only two streets off 

Cut. Some in drunken quarrels—— 

Lucy. (Aloud.) The butcher’s shop at the corner. 

Cut. What were you saying about poor Cleaver ? 

Lucy. He has found his ears at last. ( Aside.) That he has had his house 
burnt down. 

Cut. Bless me! 

Lucy. 1 saw four small children taken in at the green grocer’s. 

Cut. Do you know if he is insured ? 

Lucy. Some say he is, but not to the full amount. 

Cut. Not to the full amount—how shocking! He killed more meat than 
any of the trade between here and Carnaby market—and the poor babes— 
four of them you say—what a melting sight !—he served some good custo- 
mers about Marybone—I always think more of the children in these cases 
than of the fathers and mothers—Lady Lovebrown liked his veal better than 
any man’s in the market—I wonder whether her ladyship is engaged—I 
must go and comfort poor Cleaver, however.—[Evit. 

Lucy. Now is this pretender to humanity gone to avail himself of a neigh- 
bour’s supposed ruin to inveigle his customers from him. Fine feelings !— 
pshaw ! [Evxit. 

Re-enter, CutTier. 

Cut. What a deceitful young hussey! there is not a word of truth in her. 
There has been no fire. How can people play with one’s feelings so!— 
(sings)—“ For tenderness formed”—No, I'll try the air I made upon my- 
self. The words may compose me.—(sings.) 











A weeping Londoner I am, 

A washer-woman was my dam ; 

She bred me up in a cock-loft, 

And fed my mind with sorrows soft - 


For when she wrung with elbows stout 
From linen wet the water out,— 

The drops so like to tears did drip, 
They gave my infant nerves the hyp. 


Searce three clean muckingers a week 
Would dry the brine, that dew’d my cheek : 
So, while I gave my sorrows scope, 

[ almost ruin’d her in soap. 


My parish learning I did win 

In ward of Farringdon-Within ; 
Where, after school, I did pursue 
My sports, as little boys will do. 


Cockchafers—none like me was found 
To set them spinning round and round. 
©, how my tender heart would melt, 
To think what those poor varmin felt! 
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I never tied tin-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog, 
Without a pang more keen at heart, 
Than he felt at his outward part. 


And when the poor thing clattered off, , 
To all the unfeeling mob a scoff, 

Thought I, “ What that dumb creature feels, 

With half the parish at his heels!” 


Arrived, you see, to man’s estate, 
The butcher’s calling is my fate ; 
Yet still I keep my feeling ways, 
And leave the town on slaughtering days. 


At Kentish Town, or Highgate Hill, 
I sit, retired, beside some rill; 

And tears bedew my glistening eye, 
To think my playful lambs must die ! 


But when they’re dead I sell their meat, 
On shambles kept both clean and neat; 
Sweet-breads also I guard full well, 
And keep them from the blue-bottle. 


Envy, with breath sharp as my steel, 

Has ne’er yet blown upon my veal ; 

And mouths of dames, and daintiest fops, 
Do water at my nice lamb-chops. 


(Exit, half laughing, half crying. 


ScENE, a Sireet: 


DAVENPORT, solus. 

Dav. Thus far have I secured my charming prize. I can appretiate, 
while I lament, the delicacy which makes her refuse the protection of my 
sister’s roof. But who comes here ? 

Enter PeNDuLous, agitated. 

It must be he. That fretful animal motion—that face working up and 
down with uneasy sensibility, like new yeast. Jack—Jack Pendulous! 

Pen. It is your old friend, and very miserable. 

Dav. Vapours, Jack. Ihave not known you fifteen years to have to 
guess at your complaint. Why, they troubled you at school. Do you re- 
member when you had to speak the speech of Buckingham, where he is go- 
ing to execution ? 

Pen. Execution !—he has certainly heard it. (Aside.) 

Dav. What a pucker you were in overnight ! 

Pen. May be so, may be so, Mr Davenport. That was an imaginary 
scene. I have had real troubles since. 

Dav. Pshaw! so you call every common accident. 

Pen. Do you call my case so common, then ¥ 

Dav. What case ? 

Pen. You have not heard, then ? 

Dav. Positively not a word. 

; Pen. You must know I have been—(whispers)—tried for a felony since 
then. 

Dav. Nonsense! 

Pen. No subject for mirth, Mr Davenport. A confounded short-sighted 
fellow swore that I stopt him, and robbed him, on the York race-ground at 
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nine on a fine moonlight evening, when I was two hundred miles off in Dor- 
setshire. These hands have been held up at a common bar. 

Dav. Ridiculous! it could not have gone so far. 

Pen. A great deal farther, i assure you, Mr Davenport. I am ashamed 
to say how far it went. You must know, that in the first shock and sur- 
prise of the accusation, shame—you know I was always susceptible—shame 
put me upon disguising my name, that, at all events, it might bring no dis- 
grace upon my family. I called myself James Thomson. 

Dav. For heaven’s sake, compose yourself. 

Pen. I will. An old family ours, Mr Davenport—never had a blot upon 
it till now—a family famous for the jealousy of its honour for many genera- 
tions—think of that, Mr Davenport—that felt a stain like a wound— 

Dav. Be calm, my dear friend. 

Pen. This served the purpose of a temporary concealment well enough; 
but when it came to the—alibi—I think they call it—excuse these techni- 
cal terms, they are hardly fit for the mouth of a gentleman, the witnesses— 
that is another term—that I had sent for up from Melcombe Regis, and re- 
lied upon for clearing up my character, by disclosing my real name, John 
Pendulous—so discredited the cause which they came to serve, that it had 
quite a contrary effect to what was intended. In short, the usual forms 
passed, and you behold me here the miserablest of mankind. 

Dav. (Aside) He must be light-headed. 

Pen. Not at all, Mr Davenport. I hear what you say, though you speak 
it all on one side, as they do at the playhouse. 

Dav. The sentence could never have been carried into—pshaw !—you 
are joking—the truth must have come out at last. 

Pen. So it did, Mr Davenport—just two minutes and a second too late by 
the Sheriff’s stop-watch. Time enough to save my life—my wretched life 
—but an age too late for my honour. Pray, change the sulbject—the detail 
must be as offensive to you. 

Dav. With all my heart, to a more pleasing theme. The lovely Maria 
Flyn—are you friends in that quarter, still? Have the old folks relented? 

Pen. They are dead, and have left her mistress of her inclinations. But 
it requires great strength of mind tt—— 

Dav. To what? 

Pen. To stand up against the sneers of the world. It is not every youn 
lady that feels herself confident against the shafts of ridicule, though aime 
by the hand of prejudice. Not but in her heart, I believe, she prefers me 
to all mankind. But think what the world would say, if, in defiance of the 
opinions of mankind, she should take to her arms a—reprieved man! 

Dav. Whims! You might turn the laugh of the world upon itself in a 
fortnight. These things are but nine days’ wonders, 

Pen. Do you think so, Mr Davenport ? 

Dav. Where does she live ? 

Pen. She has lodgings in the next street, in a sort of garden-house, that 
belongs to one Cutlet. Ihave not seen her since the affair. I was going 
there at her request. 

Dav. Ha, ha, ha! 

Pen. Why do you laugh ? 

Dav. The oddest fellow! I will tell youm—But here he comes. 

Enter Cutter. 

Cut. (to Davenport.) Sir, the young lady at my house is desirous you 
should return immediately. She has heard something from home. 

Pen. What do I hear ? ' 

Dav. ’Tis her fears, I daresay. My dear Pendulous, you will excuse me? 
—I must not tell him our situation at present, though it cost him a fit of 
jealousy. We shall have fifty opportunities for explanation. (Exit. 

Pen. Does that gentleman visit the lady at your lodgings ? 

Cut. He is quite familiar there, I assure you. He is all in all with her, 
as they say. 

Pen. It is but too mae Fool that I have been, not to suspect that, while 
she pretended scruples, some riyal was at the root of her infidelity ! 
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Cut. You seem distressed, sir? Bless me! 

Pen. 1am, friend, above the reach of comfort. 

Cut. Consolation, then, can be to no purpose ? 

Pen. None. 

Cut. 1am so happy to have met with him! 

Pen. Wretch, wretch, wretch ! 

Cut. There he goes! How he walks about biting his nails! I would not 
exchange this luxury of unavailing pity for worlds. 

Pen. Stigmatized by the world 

Cut. My case exactly. Let us compare notes. 

Pen. For an accident which—— 

Cut. For a profession which 

Pen. In the eye of reason has nothing in it—— 

Cut. Absolutely nothing in it—— 

Pen. Brought up at a public bar—— 

Cut. Brought up to an odious trade—— 

Pen. With nerves like mine—— 

Cut. With nerves like mine—— 

Pen. Arraigned, condemned—— 

Cut. By a foolish world—— 

Pen. By ajudge and jury—— 

Cut. By an invidious exclusion disqualified for sitting upon a jury at all—-- 

Pen. Tried, cast, and—— 

Cut. What ? 

Pen. Hancep, sir, HaNcEp by the neck, till I was—— 

Cut. Bless me! 

Pen. Why should not I publish it to the whole world, since she, whose 
prejudice alone I wished to overcome, deserts me ? 

Cut. Lord have mercy upon us! not so bad as that comes to, I hope ? 

Pen, When she joins in the judgment of an illiberal world against me—— 

Cut. You said HANGED, sir—that is, 1 mean, perhaps I mistook you. How 
ghastly he looks! 

Pen. Fear me not, my friend. Iam no ghost—though I heartily wish I 
were one. 

Cut. Why, then, ten to one you were—— 

Pen. Cut down. The odious word shall out, though it choak me. 

Cut. Your case must have some things in it very curious. I daresay you 
kept a journal of your sensations. 

Pen. Sensations ! 

Cut. Aye, while you were being—you know what I mean. They say per- 
sons in your situation have lights dancing before their eyes—blueish. But 
then the worst of all is coming to one’s self again. 

Pen, Plagues, furies, tormentors! I shall go mad! (Exit. 

Cut. There, he says he shall go mad. Well, my head has not been very 
right of late. It goes with a whirl and a buz somehow. I believe I must 
not think so deeply. Common people that don’t reason know nothing of 
these aberrations. 

Great wits go mad, and small ones only dull ; 

Distracting cares vex not the empty skull: 

They seize on heads that think, and hearts that feel, 

As flies attack the—better sort of veal. (Exit. 








END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 
Scene, at Firnt’s. 


Firnt, WILLIAM. 

Flint. Ihave overwalked myself, and am quite exhausted. Tell Marian 
to come and play to me. 

Wil. I shall, sir. (Exit. 

Flint. I have been troubled with an evil spirit of late; I think, an evil 
spirit. It goes and comes, as my daughter is with or from me. It cannot 
stand before her gentle look, when, to please her father, she takes down her 
music-book. 

Enter Wiu1aM. 

Wil. Miss Marian went out soon after you, and is not returned. 

Flint. That is a pity—That is a pity. Where can the foolish girl be gad- 
ding ? 

Wil The shopmen say she went out with Mr Davenport. 

Flint. Davenport? Impossible. 

Wil. They say they are sure it was he, by the same token that they saw 
her slip into his hand, when she was past the door, the casket which you 
gave her. 
~ Flint. Gave her, William? I only intrusted it to her. She has robbed me. 
Marian is a thief. You must go to the Justice, William, and get out a warrant 
against her immediately. Do you help them in the description. Put in 
* Marian Flint,” in plain words—no remonstrances, William—*“ daughter of 
Reuben Flint,’—no remonstrances, but do it—— 

Wil. Nay, sir—— 

Flint. 1 am rock, absolute rock, to all that you can say—aA piece of solid 
rock.—What is it that makes my legs to fail, and my whole frame to totter 
thus ? It has been my over walking. Iam very faint. Support me in, Wil- 
liam. [Exeunt. 


Scene— Zhe Apartment of Miss Fiyn. 
Miss Fiyn, Berry. 


Miss F. ’Tis past eleven. Every minute I expect Mr Pendulous here. 
What a meeting do I anticipate ! 

Betty. Anticipate, truly! what other than a joyful meeting can it be be- 
tween two agreed lovers who have been parted these four months ? 

Miss F. But in that cruel space what accidents have happened !—(aside) 
As yet I perceive she is ignorant of this unfortunate affair. 

Betty. Lord, madam, what accidents ? He has not had a fall or a tumble, 
has he? He is not coming upon crutches ? 

Miss F. Not exactly a fall—(aside)—I wish I had courage to admit her 
to my confidence. 

Betty. If his neck is whole, his heart is so too, | warrant it. 

Miss F, His neck!—(aside)—She certainly mistrusts something. He 
writes me word that this must be his last interview. 

Betty. Then I guess the whole business. The wretch is unfaithful. Some 
creature or other has got him into a noose. 

Miss F. A noose! ; 

Betty. And Ishall never more see him hang——— 

Miss F. Hang, did you say, Betty ? 

Betty. About that dear, fond neck, I was going to add, madam, but you 
interrupted me. 
Miss F. 1 can no longer labour with a secret which oppresses me thus. 
| Can you be trusty ? 
Betty. Who, 1, madam ?—(aside)—Lord, I am so glad. Now I shall 
know all, 
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Miss F. This letter discloses the reason of his unaccountable long ab- 

sence from me. Peruse it, and say if we have not reason to be unhappy. 
(Berry retires to the window to read the letter, Mr 
PENDULOUS enters.) 

Miss F. My dear Pendulous! 

Pen. Maria!—nay, shun the embraces of a disgraced man, who comes 
but to tell you that you must renounce his society for ever. 

Miss F. Nay, Pendulous, avoid me not. 

Pen.—(aside.) That was tender. I may be mistaken. Whilst I stood on 
honourable terms, Maria might have met my caresses without a blush. 

(Betty, who has not attended to the entrance of Penpuovs, through 
her eagerness to read the letter, comes forward.) 

Betty. Ha! ha! ha! What a funny story, madam; and is this all you 
make such a fuss about? I should not care if twenty of my lovers had 
been——(seeing PenpuLous.)—Lord, sir, I ask pardon. 

Pen. Are we not alone, then ? 

Miss F. ’Tis only Betty—my old servant. You remember Betty ? 

Pen. What letter is that ? 

Miss F. O! something from her sweetheart, I suppose. 

Betty. Yes, ma’am, that is all. I shall die of laughing. 

Pen. You have not surely been shewing her-—— 

Miss F. 1 must be ingenuous. You must know, then, that I was just 
giving Betty a hint—as you came in. 

Pen. A hint! 

' Miss F. Yes, of our unfortunate embarrassment. 

Pen. My letter! 

Miss F. 1 thought it as well that she should know it at first. 

Pen. ’Tis mighty well, madam. ’Tis as it should be. I was ordained to 
be a wretched laughing-stock to all the world; and it is fit that our drabs 
and our servant wenches should have their share of the amusement. 

Betty. Marry come up! Drabs and servant wenches! and this from a 
person in his circumstances ! 

[Berry flings herself out of the room, muttering. 

Miss F. 1 understand not this language. I was prepared to give my Pen- 
dulous a tender meeting. To assure him, that however, in the eyes of the 
superficial and the censorious, he may have incurred a partial degradation, 
in the esteem of one, at least, he stood as high as ever. That it was not in 
the power of a ridiculous accident, involving no guilt, no shadow of impu- 
tation, to separate two hearts, cemented by holiest vows, as ours have been. 
This untimely repulse to my affections may awaken scruples in me, which 
hitherto, in tenderness to you, I have suppressed. 

Pen. I very well understand what you call tenderness, madam; but in 
some situations, pity—pity—is the greatest insult. 

Miss F. I can endure no longer. When you are in a calmer mood, you 
will be sorry that you have wrung my heart so. (Exit. 

Pen. Maria!—She is gone—in tears—Yet it seems she has had herscruples. 
She said she had tried tosmother them. Her maid Betty intimated as much. 

Re-enter Betty. 

Betty. Never mind Betty, sir ; depend upon it she will never ’peach. 

Pen. ’Peach! 

Betty. Lord, sir, these scruples will blow over. Go to her again, when 
she is in a better humour. You know we must stand off a little at first, to 
save appearances. 

Pen. Appearances! we! 
Betty. It will be decent to let some time elapse. 
Pen. Time elapse ! 
Lost, wretched Pendulous! to scorn betrayed, 
The scoff alike of mistress and of maid! 
What now remains for thee, forsaken man, 
But to complete thy fate’s abortive plan, 
And finish what the feeble law began ? [Exeunt. 
Re-enter Miss Fixn, with Marian. , 
Miss F. Now both our lovers are gone, I hope my friend will have less ° 
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reserve. You must consider this apartment as yours while you stay here, 
’Tis larger and more commodious than your own. 

Mar. You are kind, Maria. My sad story I have troubled you with. | 
have some jewels here, which I unintentionally brought away. I have only 
to beg, that you will take the trouble to restore them to my father ; and, with. 
out disclosing my present situation, to tell him, that my next step—with or 
without the concurrence of Mr Davenport—shall be to throw myself at his 
feet, and beg to be forgiven. I dare not see him till you have explored the 
way for me. Iam convinced I was tricked into this elopement. 

Miss F. Your commands shall be obeyed implicitly. 

Mar. You are good, (agitated.) 

Miss F. Moderate your apprehensions, my sweet friend. I too have 
known my sorrows—(smiling.)—You have heard of the ridiculous affair. 

Mar. Between Mr Pendulous and you? Davenport informed me of it, 
and we both took the liberty of blaming the over-niceness of your scruples, 

Miss F. You mistake. The refinement is entirely on the part of my lover, 
He thinks me not nice enough. Iam obliged to feign a little reluctance, that 
he may not take quite a distaste to me. Will you believe it, that he turns 
my very constancy into a reproach, and declares, that a woman must be de- 
void of all delicacy, that, after athing of that sort, could endure the sightof 
her husband in —— 

Mar. In what ? 

Miss F. The sight of a man at all in —— 

Mar. 1 comprehend you not. 

Miss F. In—in a—(whispers)—night cap, my dear ; and now the mischief 
is out. 

Mar. Is there no way to cure him ? 

Miss F. None, unless I were to try the experiment, by placing myself in 
the hands of justice for a little while, how far an equality in misfortune might 
breed a sympathy in sentiment. Our reputations would be both upon a 
level then, you know. What think you of a little innocent shop-lifting, in 
sport ? 

P Mar. And by that contrivance to be taken before a magistrate ? the pro 
ject sounds oddly. 

Miss F. And yet 1 am more than half persuaded it is feasible. 

Enter Berry. 

Betty. Mr Davenport is below, ma’am, and desires to speak with you. 

Mar. You will excuse me—(going—turning back.)—You will remem- 
ber the casket ? [Exit 

Miss F. Depend on me. 

Betty. And a strange man desires to see you, ma’am. I do not half like 
his looks. 

Miss F. Shew him in. 

(Ezxit Berry, and returns with a Police Officer. Brrry goes out.) 

Officer. Your servant, ma’am. Your name is 

Miss F. Flyn, sir. Your business with me ? 
- Off. (Alternately surveying the lady and his paper of instructions )—Marian 

int. 

Miss F. Maria Flyn. 

Off. Aye, aye, Flyn or Flint. ’Tis all one. Some write plain Mary, and 
some put ann after it. I come about a casket. 

Miss F. I guess the whole business. He takes me for my friend. Some- 
thing may come out of this. I will humour him. 

Off. (Aside)—Answers the description to a tittle. “ Soft, grey eyes, pale 
—s%. — 

iss F. Yet I have been told by flatterers that my eyes were blue—(tahes 
out a pocket-glass.)—I hope I look pretty tolerably to-day. 

Off. Blue !—they are a sort of blueish-grey, now I look better; and as 
for colour, that comes and goes. Blushing is often a sign of a hardened of- 
fender. Do you know any thing of a casket ? 

Miss F. Here is one which a friend has just delivered to my keeping. 

Of Aud which I must beg leave to secure,' together with your lady- 
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ship’s person. “ Garnets, pearls, diamond-bracelet,’-—here they are, sure 
nough. 
P os F. Indeed, I am innocent. 
Off. Every man is presumed so till he is found otherwise. 

iss F. Police wit! Have you a warrant? 

Off. Tolerably cool that. Here it is, signed by Justice Golding, at the re- 
quisition of Reuben Flint, who deposes that you have robbed him. 

Miss F. How lucky this turns out !—(aside.)—Can I be indulged with a 
coach ? 

Off. To Marlborough Street ? certainly—an old offender—(aside.)—The 
thing shall be conducted with as much delicacy as is consistent with secu- 
rity. 
Miss F. Police manners! I will trust myself to your protection then. 

[Ezeunt. 


Scene—Police- Office. 
Justice, Fuint, Orricers, &e, 


Just. Before we proceed to extremities, Mr Flint, let me entreat you to 
consider the consequences. What will the world say to your exposing your 
own child? 

Flint. The world is not my friend. I aang to a profession which has 
long brought me acquainted with its injustice. I return scorn for scorn, and 
desire its censure above its plaudits. 

Just. But in this case delicacy must make you pause. 

Flint. Delicacy—ha! ha !—pawnbroker—how fitly these words suit. De 
licate pawnbroker—delicate devil—let the law take its course. 

Just. Consider, the jewels are found. 

Flint. ’Tis not the silly baubles I regard. Are you a man? are you a fa- 
ther ? and think you I could stoop so low, vile as I stand here, as to make 
money—filthy money—of the stuff which a daughter’s touch has desecrated ? 
Deep in some pit first I would bury them. 

Just. Yet pause a little. Consider. An only child. 

Flint. Only, only,—there, it is that stings me, makes me mad. She was 
the only thing I had to love me—to bear me up against the nipping injuries 
of the world. I prate when I should act. Bring in your prisoner. 

( The Justice makes signs to an Officer, who goes out, and returns 
with Miss Fiyn.) 

Flint. What mockery of my sight is here? This is no daughter. 

OFF Daughter, or no daughter, she has confessed to this casket. 

lint. (Handling it)—The very same. Was it in the power of these pale 
splendors to dazzle the sight of honesty—to put out the regardful eye of 
lety and daughter-love? Why, a poor glow-worm shews more brightly. 
ear witness how I valued them—(tramples on them.)—Fair lady, know you 
aught of my child ? 
iss F. I shall here answer no questions. 

Just. You must explain how you came by these jewels, madam. 

Miss F. (aside.) Now confidence assist me !——A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood will answer for me—— 

Just. His name—— 

Miss FE. Pendulou=—— 

Just, That lives in the next street ? 

Miss F. The same-——now I have him sure. 

Just. Let him be sent for. I believe the gentleman to be respectable, and 
will accept his security. 

Flint. Why do I waste my time, where I have no business? None—I 
have none any more in the world—none. 

Enter PenDULOUs. 

Pen. What is the meaning of this extraordinary summons ?—Maria here ? 

Flint. Know you any thing of my daughter, sir ? 

Pen. Sir, I neither know her nor yourself, nor why I am brought hither ; 
but for this lady, if you have any thing against her, I will answer it with my 
life and fortunes. 
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Just. Make out the bail-bond. 
Off. (Surveying Pendulous.) Please, your worship, before you take that 
gentleman’s bond, may I have leave to put in a word ? 

Pen. ( Agitated.) 1 guess what is coming. 

Off. I have seen that gentleman hold up his hand at a criminal bar. 
Just. Ha! 

Miss F. ( Aside.) Better and better. 

Off. My eyes cannot deceive me. His lips quivered about, while he was 

being tried, just as they do now. His name is not Pendulous. 

Miss F. Excellent ! 

Off. He pleaded to the name of Thomson at York assizes. 

Just. Can this be true ? 

Miss F. 1 could kiss the fellow! 

Off. He was had up for a footpad. 

Miss F. A dainty fellow! 

Pen. My iniquitous fate pursues me everywhere. 

Just. You confess, then. 

Pen. Lam steeped in infamy. 

Miss F. 1 am as deep in the mire as yourself. 

Pen. My reproach can never be washed out. 

Miss F. Nor mine. 

Pen. 1 am doomed to everlasting shame. 
Miss F. We are both in a predicament. 
Just. Iam in a maze where all this will end. 
Miss F. But here comes one who, if I mistake not, will guide us out of 


all our difficulties. 
Enter Marian and Davenvort. 

Mar. ( Kneeling.) My dear father ! 

Flint. Do I dream ? 

Mar. 1am your Marian. 

Just. Wonders thicken ! 

Flint. The casket— 

Miss F. Let me clear up the rest. 

Flint. The casket— 

Miss F. Was inadvertently in your daughter’s hand, when, by an artifice 
of her maid Lucy,—set on, as she confesses, by this gentleman here,— 

Dav. I plead guilty. 

Miss F. She was persuaded, that you were in a hurry going to marry her 
to an object of her dislike; nay, that he was actually in the house for the 
= The speed of her flight admitted not of her depositing the jewels; 

ut to me, who have been her inseparable companion since she quitted your 
roof, she intrusted the return of them; which the precipitate measures of 
this gentleman (pointing to the Officer) alone prevented. Mr Cutlet, whom 
I see coming, can witness this to be true. 
Enter Cut1et, in haste. 

Cut. Aye, poor lamb! poor lamb! I can witness. I have run in sucha 
haste, hearing how affairs stood, that I have left my shambles without a pro- 
tector. If your worship had seen how she cried (pointing to Marian,) and 
trembled, and insisted upon being brought to her father. Mr Davenport 
here could not stay her. 

Flint. 1 can forbear no longer. Marian, will you play once again, to please 
your old father ? 

Mar. 1 have a good mind to make you buy me a new grand piano for 
your naughty suspicions of me. 

Dav. What is to become of me ? 

Flint. 1 will do more than that. The poor lady shall have her jewels 

ain. 

Mar. Shall she ? 

Flint. Upon reasonable terms, (smiling.) And now, I suppose, the court 
may adjourn. 

Dav. Marian! 
Flint. I guess what is passing in your mind, Mr Davenport; but you have 
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behaved upon the whole so like a man of honour, that it will give me plea- 
sure, if you will visit at my house for the future ; but (smiling) not clandes- 
tinely, Marian. 

Mar. Hush, father. 

Flint. 1 own I had prejudices against gentry. But I have met with so 
much candour and kindness among my betters this day—from this gentle- 
man in particular—(turning to the Justice)—that I begin to think of leaving 
off business, and setting up for a gentleman myself. 

Just. You have the feelings of one. 

Flint. Marian will not object to it. 

Just. But (turning to Miss Flyn) what motive could induce this lady to 
take so much disgrace upon herself, when a word’s explanation might have 
relieved her ? 

Miss F. This pce (turning to Pendulous) can explain. 

Pen, The devil! 

Miss F. This gentleman, I repeat it, whose backwardness in concluding 
along and honourable suit from a mistaken delicacy— 

Pen. How! 

Miss F. Drove me upon the eopedions of involving myself in the same 
disagreeable embarrassments with himself, in the hope that a more perfect 
sympathy might subsist between us for the future. 

Pen. 1 see it—I see it al!. 

Just. (To Pendulous.) You were then tried at York. 

Pen. | was——cast— 

Just, Condemned— 

Pen. EXEcurTeD. 


Just. How! 
Pen. Cut Down, and CAME TO LIFE AGAIN. False delicacy, adieu! The 


true sort, which this lady has manifested—by an expedient which at first 
sight might seem a little unpromising, has cured me of the other. We are 
now on even terms. 

Miss F. And may— 

Pen. Marry,—I know it was your word, 

Miss F, And make a very quiet— 

Pen. Exemplary— 

Miss F. Agreeing pair of— 

Pen. AcquitteD FELons. 

Flint. And let the prejudiced against our profession acknowledge, that a 
money-lender may have the heart of a father; and that in the casket, whose 
loss grieved him so sorely, he valued nothing so dear as (turning to Marian) 
one poor domestic jewel, 





To M. W. 
Turrr’s something in thy lightest mirth For, like a sainted virtue, Thou 
That's like an angel’s sadness, Art lifted o’er the day ; 
A dim soft pathos overflows God’s shadow on thy face is laid 
Thy wildest voice of gladness. In sanctity for aye. 
I, with a poet’s insight, see Mix with the vulgar and the vain, 
How feelings true enhance There's nothing to condemn ; 
The finer impulses that stir A charm is hung around thee—Thou 
Thy leaf-like elegance. Canst ne’er be one of them. 
And, Marg’ret, when I laok on thee, Then go—nor fear to move amidst 
Are swept away the fears, Our earth’s most tainted air, 
Which whisper beauty is a thing Go, like a sea-bird in the gloom, 
Of peril and of tears. As fearless and as fair ! 


J. F. 
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ON THE PORTRAIT OF WICKLIFFE, 


BY DELTA, 


« Had it not been the obstinate perverseness of our prelates, against the divine and admirable spirit 
of Wickliffe, to suppress him as a schismatic or innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian Husse, and 
Jerome, no, nor the name of Luther or of Calvin, had ever been known,” 





Minton, For the Liberty of Unticensed Printing. 


I. 
Wuen Superstition overspread the realm, 
And Truth’s bright star was shaded ; 
When Tyranny struggled to overwhelm 
A world by her gloom pervaded ; 
From out that midnight, so dark and deep, 
A voice cried, “ Ho—awaken !” 
Till the sleepers aroused themselves from sleep, 
And the thrones of earth were shaken. 


II. 
Wickliffe ! that noble voice was thine, 
Which called the free to their stations ; 
Thou gavest the light of Heaven to shine 
Again on the blinded nations :— 
When foes were many, and friends were none, 
Though pitfalls yawn’d around thee, 
On the hill of defiance aloft—alone— 
The hour of danger found thee, 


Il. 
I love to trace the lines of that face, 
So calm, yet so commanding ; 
Thy white beard’s venerable grace 
O’er thy russet vest expanding ; 
Thine eyebrows so deeply arch’d—thy look 
Of serenest contemplation, 
At whose kindling glance the guilty shook 
In pitiful consternation. 


Iv. 

Methinks I note thy youthful gaze, 

Truth’s holiest pages perusing, 
Where summer boughs exclude the rays, 

An emerald calm diffusing ; 
I follow thy steps from bower to bower, 

Still pondering on what enthrall’d thee, 
Till the bell of Merton’s toll’d forth the hour, 

Which to vesper service call’d thee. 


v. 
Fear never smote thy dauntless heart, 

That, spurning at craft and folly, 
Burn’d, in its ardours, to impart 

The Gospel unmarr’d and holy ; 
’Mid persecution’s storm it rose, 

And, triumphing nobly o’er it, 
Pierced through the corslet of Craft, and bore 
Superstition to earth before it. 
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VI. 
The purple pride of the Papal See 
Could not to silence win thee ; 
It’s loudest thunders were less to thee, 
Than the still small voice within thee : 
In the conclave hall, erectly tall, 
> Twas thine to stand undaunted, 
’Mid threatening throngs, that sought thy wrongs, 
And insolent power that vaunted, 


VII, 
To the death ’twas thine to persevere, 
Though the tempest around thee rattled ; 
And wherever Falsehood was lurking, there 
Thy spirit heroic battled : 
And though thy bones from the grave were torn, 
Long after thy days were ended, 
The sound of thy words, to times unborn, 
Like a trumpet-call descended, 


VIII. 

A light was struck—a light which shew’d 
How hideous were Error’s features, 

And how perverted the law, bestow’d 
By Heaven to guide its creatures ; 

At first, for that spark, amid the dark, 
The Friar his fear dissembled ; 

But soon at the fame of Wickliffe’s name, 
The throne of St Peter trembled! 


IX. 
Oh! that the glory, so fair to see, 
Should from men’s eyes be shrouded ; 
Oh! that the day-dawn, which rose with thee, 
Illumining all, should be clouded! 
In vain have heroes and martyrs bled— 
When all that they nobly fought for 
Is recklessly given, like carrion dead, 
To the dogs, whenever sought for !! 


x. 
Oh! that the lamp of Faith burns dim— 
That our public men grow cravens— 
And oh! for the spirit that burn’d in him, 
An eagle amid the ravens! 
Of the book which had been asealed-up book, 
He tore the clasps, that the nation, 
With eyes unbandaged, might thereon look, 
And learn to read salvation. 


xI. 
I turn me from him—TI cannot gaze 
On the calm, heroic features, 
When I think how we have disgraced our days— 
Poor, miserable creatures ! 
And when, how we have betray’d our trust 
The sons of our sons shall hearken, 
Can it be else than that o’er our dust 
The spittle of scorn should barken ! 
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THE FIRST GRAY HAIR, 


Tue matron at her mirror, with her hand upon her brow, 

Sits gazing on her lovely face—aye lovely even now: 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such a look of care ? 

Why steals that tear across her cheek ?—She sees her first gray hair. 


Time from her form hath ta’en away but little of its grace ; 
His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty of her face ; 
Yet she might mingle in the dance where maidens gaily trip, 
So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her lip. 


The faded form is often mark’d by sorrow more than years ; 
The wrinkle on the cheek may be the course of secret tears ; 
The mournful lip may murmur of a love it ne’er confest, 
And the dimness of the eye betray a heart that cannot rest. 


But She hath been a happy wife ;—the lover of her youth 

May proudly claim the smile that pays the trial of his truth ; 

A sense of slight—of loneliness—hath never banish’d sleep ; 

Her life hath been a cloudless one ;—then, wherefore doth she weep ? 


She look’d upon her raven locks ;—what thoughts did they recall ? 

Oh! not of nights when they were deck’d for banquet or for ball ;— 
They brought back thoughts of early youth, e’er she had learnt to check, 
With artificial wreaths, the curls that sported o’er her neck. 


She seem’d to feel her mother’s hand pass lightly through her hair, 
And draw it from her brow, to leave a kiss of kindness there; 

She seem’d to view her father’s smile, and feel the playful touch 
That sometimes feign’d to steal‘away the curls she prized so much. 


And now she sees her first gray hair! oh, deem it not a crime 

For her to weep—when she beholds the first foot-mark of Time ! 
She knows that, one by one, those mute mementos will increase, 
And steal youth, beauty, strength away, till life itself shall cease. 


Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on the wane— 

Yet though the blossom may not sigh to bud, and bloom again, 
It cannot but remember with a feeling of regret, 

The Spring for ever gone—the Summer sun so nearly set. 


Ah, Lady! heed the monitor! Thy mirror tells thee truth, 

Assume the matron’s folded veil, resign the wreath of youth ; 

Go !—bind it on thy daughter’s brow, in her thou’lt still look fair ; 
*Twere well would all learn wisdom who behold the first gray hair! 


T. Haynes Bay y. 





UPON SEEING MISS FANNY KEMBLE IN JULIET. 


ITALIAN passion, sudden, oe intense, 
With maidhood’s simply fearless innocence, 
With the chaste dignity that marriage gives, 
Blended in poesy’s ethereal hue ;— 
Such the sweet Juliet Shakspeare’s genius drew— 
The genius such that now in Fanny lives. 


M. M. 
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Love and Death. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


By Mrs Hemans. 


By thy birth, so oft renew’d 
From the embers long subdued ; 
By the life-gift in thy chain, 
Broken Jinks to weave again; 
By thine Infinite of woe, 

All we know not, all we know; 
If there be what dieth not, 
Thine, Affection ! is its lot! 


Mieury ones, Love and Death! 
Ye are the strong in this world of ours, 
Ye meet at the banquets, ye strive midst the flow’r— 
—Which hath the Conqueror’s wreath ? 


Thou art the victor, Love! 
Thou art the peerless, the crown’d, the free— 
The strength of the battle is given to thee, 
The spirit from above. 


Thou hast look’d on death and smiled ! 
Thou hast buoy’d up the fragile and reed-like form 
Through the tide of the fight, through the rush of the storm, 
On field, and flood, and wild. 


Thou hast stood on the scaffold alone: - 
Thou hast watch’d by the wheel through the torturer’s hour, 
And girt thy soul with a martyr’s power, 
Till the conflict hath been won. 


No—thou art the victor, Death! 

Thou comest—and where is that which spoke 

From the depths of the eye, when the bright soul woke ? 
—Gone with the flitting breath ! 


Thou comest—and what is left 

Of all that loved us, to say if aught 

Yet loves, yet answers the burning thought 
Of the spirit lorn and reft ? 


Silence is where thou art! 

Silently thou must kindred meet ; 

No glance to cheer, and no voice to greet; 
No bounding of heart to heart! 


Boast not thy victory, Death! 
It is but as the cloud’s o’er the sunbeam’s power— 
It is but as the winter’s o’er leaf and flower, 

That slumber, the snow beneath. 


It is but as a tyrant’s reign 
O’er the look and the voice, which he bids be still : 
—But the sleepless thought and the fiery will 

Are not for him to chain. 


They shall soar his might above ! 
And so with the root whence affection springs, 
Though buried, it is not of mortal things— 
Thou art the victor, Love! 
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THE AGE—A POEM*—IN EIGHT BOOKS, 


Tue author of the Age is about as 
like a poet as a bubbleyjock is to a 
peacock. Down wings, and up tail, 
goes bubbley, with intermittent snort 

rom his long, red, dangling nostril, 
and a bold boom from his whole bo- 
dy, as if he were sending tidings of 
his magnificent existence in thunder 
to the uttermost parts of the earth; 
whereas, the fact is, that the cook has 
issued orders to the scullion for his 
immediate execution for the benefit 
of clergy ; and that ministress of fate 
is even then making a sally from the 
back kitchen against the unsuspect- 
ing sultaun who, ere the bell toll for 
the servants’ dinner, will stoop his 
anointed head, with all its comb and 
wattles, between her inexorable 
knees—his neck becoming precisely 
as long as her arm—while the neigh- 
bourhood shall continue in a state of 
great and just alarm for an hour af- 
ter his last unearthly gobble. Now, 
we are far from denying that a bub- 
bley is an imposing bird, after his own 
fashion ; but he is ina mistake about 
his tail, which is not the constella- 
tion he fondly believes it to be, while 
he upholds it to the airs and sun- 
shine of heaven. The world is not, 
as he imagines, lost in speechless ad- 
miration of his planetary system. No 
idea hath he of the utter absurdity of 
the exposure behind, consequent on 
the hoisting of his imperial standard 
—an utter absurdity, in no way re- 
lieved by the rotatory motionin which 
he keeps prancing on feet that may 
not venture, without imminent dan- 
er of the retort courteous, to laugh 
at the legs that employ them as pe- 
destals. From the hauteur of his 
most adventurous aspect, you could 
not doubt, while he is thus treading 
ound ina circle of eighteen inches 
iameter, that he considers himself a 
Columbus or a Cook, engaged either 
in effecting the discovery of America, 
or the circumnavigation of the globe. 

But it is wrong to be personal ; so 
we beg pardon of the author of the 
Age for mentioning him in the same 
sentence with a bubbleyjock. Let 
us, if possible, be less ornithological, 
and call both men and things by their 
proper names. Well, then—to speak 


—e 


truth and shame the devil—the au- 
thor of the Age, a Poem, is, we have 
been credibly informed,—nay, faint 
not, gentle reader,—a Tailor. We 
should like to purchase from him 
a few pairs of ready-made breeches 
compiled on the principle of his blank 
verse. They could not miss sitting 
easy upon us, nor we upon them, 
whatever the material, casimir, plush, 
corduroy, or buckskin. Breeches, in 
our eyes, can have but one inexcus- 
able and unendurable vice, to be ex- 
piated neither in this world nor the 
next—videlicet, tightness. Be they 
but wide enough, and we are happy. 
A man should never know, except 
from a composite feeling of warmth 
and decorum, that he has any breeches 
on—or off. The moment his atten- 
tion is attracted to the fact of their 
existence, by pinch or pressure, on 
any part of his lower man, he feels 
assured that they are not the produc- 
tion of a great master. We are far 
from asserting that breeches ought to 
be of one breadth from waistband to 
knee-button—but still the part of 
the human frame on which we kneel, 
when with clasped hands we be- 
seech our mistress to take pity upon 
her slave, should be as free and un- 
encumbered as that part on which we 
sit, when we insert a sonnet to her 
eyebrow in her album. The beau- 
ideal of all mortal breeches is seen 
in a palpable shape in the pictures of 
Teniers. Looking on his Boors and 
on their breeches, we mentally ex- 
claim, “ O fortunati nimium ! sua si 
bona norint !” Our author, though 
a Briton, is at the head of the Dutch 
school. Will the Master-tailor of the 
Age please to have the goodness to 
transmit to us a pair in our next 
monthly parcel of other prime articles 
from the Strand? In them we shall 
outwrite the Quarterly, the Edin- 
burgh, the Westminster, and all the 
Monthlies! Beside us other editors 
will all look hidebound. We, Chris- 
topher North, in our irresistibles, will 
display an elegant ease, a graceful 
facility, forming a charming contrast 
to the constraint and awkwardness 
attending every movement of a Lock- 
hart, a Napier, a Bowring, a Camp- 





* Tlurst, Chance, & Co, 1829, 
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bell, and other guides of public opi- 
nion, less happy in their respective 
tailors. Maga herself must — a 
pair of silks or satins—and make a 

sent of her petticoats to Lady 


organ. 
Our poet’s blank verse it is from 
which we augurso happily of our tail- 
or’s breeches. So free and easy—so 
flowing and unconstrained! Though 
made secundum artem—yet of him it 
may indeed be said, in both capaci- 
ties, “ars est celare artem.” Wede- 
fy all the world to discover the se- 
cret principle of his versification. 
What pauses! No matter on what 
of a line he wishes us for a mo- 
ment to stop short. If it be even 
on the very first syllable, the pedes- 
trian walking through his poem is 
willing to rest as on a milestone. 
You are never at aloss for something 
to sit down upon, that you may take 
breath before pursuing your journey. 
Often about the middle of a long 
steep sentence, stretching away up 
before you in formidable perspective, 
like a mile of Macadam, you come un- 
expectedly upon a wooden bench in 
a stone-niche, and may, if youchoose, 
indulge in a nap, or a piece of bread 
and butter, with cheese. Occasion- 
ally, the weary reader is relieved by 
a line of eight syllables, when he had 
every reason to fear ten; while at 
other times, the refreshed reader 
boldly faces a sudden Alexandrine, 
and vanquishes him with all the ease 
in the world. Every now and then, 
too, in travelling along the Age, you 
reeive yourself to be up to the 
nees in prose—but prose as soft as 
new-fallen snow, and no impediment 
to the pedestrian ; on the contrary, a 
relief, for it brings into play a differ- 
ent set of muscles. Then all at once 
the snow melts, or, in other words, 
the prose disappears; and your foot- 
steps glide along the flowers of poet- 
ry. The alternation is delightful ; and 
ere you reach the middle of your jour- 
ney, your mind is bewildered be- 
tween two worlds, the one as human 
and as homely as the road between 
Portobello and Musselburgh, the 
other as celestial and imaginative as 
that nocturnal phenomenon we call 
Noah’s Ark. We step out of “ the 
Safety” or “ Fair Trader,” and take 
the next stage in a balloon. 
Tailors are, in general, a cheerful 
set of people. Though sedentary, 
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they are subjected toregular exercise, 
in ascending and descending the path 
between earth and heaven, ey 
breathe empyreal air— 
“ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 
How can he do otherwise than choose 
to be cheerful, who lives in the clouds 
of heaven, and on the cabbages of the 
earth? A vegetable diet devoured in 
ether! Hence the soaring soul of. 
Snip—and all his motions brisk as 
those of the briskest of all animals. 
He chirps like a cricket—he jumps. 
like agrasshopper—or even like un- 
to a flea. But one solitary instance 
of suicide among the Tailors is on re- 
cord, and even that is apocryphal. 
Certain suspicious circumstances 
there were attending his demise; 
but the result of the coroner’s in- 
quest was far from giving universal 
satisfaction, and was, we recollect, 
attributed to party-spirit, then run- 
ning mountains high in London. The 
poor fellow was known to be a Whi 
and a Dung—and the Tories oa 
Flints returned a “ Felode se.” Our 
Tailor, however, is an exception to 
the character of his clan. He is of a 
melancholy temperament. Witness 
the opening invocation to his own 
soul, 
“ Awake, awake my soul, rouse all thy 
pow’rs 
From lethargy ignoble, nor permit 
Thy reason, gift divine, to waste its youth 
And youthful vigour, slumbering in the 
arms— 
Withering, pale, yet fondly circling arms 
Of fascinating melancholy ;—call 
Him from th’ enchanted bed, and bid him 
rise 
In more than pristine energy renew'd ; 
Bathe him in the deep waters of the fount 
Of holy Contemplation, and array 
Him in the garments light and soft of Love, 
Pure, heav’nly love ;—then lead Aim thro’ 
the paths 
So blest of Virtue, where he may collect 
The fairest flowers of cultivated Fancy 
T’adorn his temples, and pluck golden fruit 
To satisfy his craving appetite 
From off the vine of Truth ; that heavy’n- 
ly tree, 
Whose taste, discernment gives, infallible, 
Of good and evil, ‘ substance and false 
shadow.’ 
Thus beautified and freshened, let him sing 
A tributary song sincere, a song 
Not all unworthy of his heav'nly birth.” 


This is serious~solemu—super- 
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fine. Nothing brighter than this in 
the whole Swatch-book. Yet is it 
liable to criticism. As, for example: 
When a Master-tailor, or Poet, calls 
upon his own soul to awake, in what 
relation to himself does he sit or 
stand? Would it be thought rational 
conduct in any individual to ring the 
bell for a servant to shake him by 
the shoulder till he awoke ? It might 
be so—for here there is an applica- 
tion of foreign or rather domestic 
force. But if a soul be asleep in 
ignoble lethargy, like that of our 
tailor’s at the commencement of the 
Age, slumbering in the arms of fasci- 
nating melancholy, and wasting its 
mc vigour on an enchanted bed, 
ow can it expect that it will pay the 
least attention to any call made by 
itself on itself? Such expectation 
would be most unreasonable. Se- 
condly, who is ue in this passage so 
frequently called niu? The Tailor’s 
soul ?—or the Tailor? We fear that 
in either case alike violence is here 
offered to the English language.— 
Thirdly, What is there conceivable 
“ more than the pristine energy” of 
a Tailor? Fourthly, What authority 
has HE for asserting that the tree 
whose fruit gives discernment of good 
and evil, is a vine and not an ap- 
ple-tree? Fifthly, Though the gold- 
én pippin deserve that epithet, who 
ever saw golden grapes? And, sixth- 
ly, Who ever saw a Tailor bathing 
in the deep waters of the fount of 
holy contemplation, arraying himself 
in the garments light and soft of Love, 
collecting in the paths of Virtue the 
fairest flowers of cultivated fancy to 
adorn his temples, satisfy his cra- 
ving appetite on golden fruit from the 
vine of Truth, and then beautified and 
Sreshened—who ever heard a Tailor 
singing a tributary song, not all un- 
worthy of his heavenly birth? We 
have seen the Tailor riding to Brent- 
ford—and, considering the freaks of 
his filly, he seemed to ride with no 
common tenacity, and to exhibit a 
large organ of adhesiveness. We 
have likewise seen a Tailor bathing 
in a pond—putting on his shirt, 
breeches, et cetera—chewing a “ chit- 
terin piece,” of gingerbread—goin 
into the Shears House of Call, al 
after a swig of heavy wet, we have 
heard him singing, “ Rule, rule, Bri- 
tannia, Britannia rule the waves,” 
&c., then off like lightning to take his 
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station somewhere about the fiftieth 
from the right hand cross-leg of the 
sky-light company; nor was the spec- 
tacle by any means unpoetical. But 
many as are the Tailors we have 
seen, “ saw we never none,” bathing. 
in contemplation, eating the golden 
fruit of the vine of Truth, and sing. 
ing in a style worthy of a heavenly 
birth. 

The invocation to his soul is suc- 
ceeded by one to his harp. 


“ And thou, my harp, assist, and in a 

strain 

Of swelling harmony, the theme prolong; 

A theme more noble, and befitting thee 

More justly far, than aught which on thy 
strings 

Hath lingered ; whether it be cold Re. 
morse, 

Corroding Disappointment, Solitude 

With pensive front, Contentment calm, 
serene, 


Stern Hate, death-like Despair, or even 
Love— 

Fond, fervent, youthful Love. Thee, I 
awake, 

That with thy music, Truth, firm, rigid 
Truth, 

May find an entrance to the heart. The 
Age 


To sing I purpose; with its character, 

Its virtues, vices, signs, realities, 

And vain pretensions,—chiefly as relate 

To thee, O Britain, isle beloved, my home! 

My country,—all thy strings to make re. 
sound. 

Be ductile and propitious then, my harp ; 

That should I take a softened note, or 
wish 

To strike a higher key, or,—if my breast 

Much wounded, glow with indignation’s 
fire,— 

Should need thy loudest, most exalted tones 

To sound an awful warning, and to bear 

Witness against an age of fools and crime, 

Ever be free to my desire, and weave 

A labyrinth of melody, or roll 

Concordant peals of thunder, long and 
loud.” 


Here then we have him—awake— 
and harp in hand, ready to begin. 
He has invocated his soul and his in- 
strument. Why won’t he fiddle ? 
You shall hear. 


“ Jehovah! Lord of truth, who art alone 

Mighty and wise, my Father and my 
God, 

Hear thou my prayer. With wisdom fill 
my soul, 

And truth and knowledge ; open thou 
mine eyes 
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And brighten my perception; and mine 
ear 

Unstop, and give it understanding ; warm 

With zeal for thee, my heart with sym- 
pathy 

And kindest love, and true benevolence 

Towards my fellows; that I may exalt 

Thy glory, O my God! and should my 
song 

Strike mortal ears, oh! let it reach the 
heart. 


“ Guide thou my hand, Jehovah !—and 
the breath 

Of thine own spirit, waft across my harp. 

Inspire my touch, and let my fingers thread 

A maze of sounds as ravishing and sweet 

Asever flow'd from harps of angels. Asks 

My tongue too much, forgive me, O my 
God! 


And if on wing too venturesome, my muse 

Shall scale the pure serene, to catch a 
glimpse 

Of heav’n and heav'nly bliss, still pardon 
me, 

My God, my Father, nor thy presence blest 

Withdraw. 

Hear thou in heav'n, thy dwelling- 
place, 

And when thou hearest, answer and for- 
give, 

And do; defer not, Omy God, my trust.” 


We began this little foolish article 
in the most perfect good humour ; 
but a few words of a different spirit 
respecting this quotation. The block- 
head is blasphemous. Most impious 
is the dunce. Steeped in stupidity 
to the very lips, the poor creature,— 
when about to put into ink the dri- 
vellings of the narrowest and most 
shallow understanding, with the view 
of getting himself, if possible, into 
print, by means of some publisher 
anxious to get rid of him at the ex- 

ense of some ten or twenty pounds 
or his trashy manuscript,—fears not, 
in his shocking ignorance of his own 
intellectual worthlessness, to implore 
the Almighty to-inspire his miserable 
doggrel ! There is, unfortunately, not 
one symptom of insanity through all 
the 6000 lines. He is neither a mad- 
man, nor—in the strictest sense—an 
idiot ; yet how coolly and unconsci- 
ously he blasphemes! Let the petty 
and paltry versifier—for poetaster is 
for him far too high a name—invoke 
his soul, or his harp, or his muse, for 
they are all nonentities. “ But the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless who 
taketh his name in vain !” Ignorance, 
jmpudence, self-conceit, vanity, and 
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an habitual presumption of the most 
shocking nature, must be all com- 
bined in the character of the person 
who would dare on such an occasion 
to indite such a prayer! Poor blind 
worm, indeed, to speak of his voice 
being miraculously made “ ravishing 
and sweet as ever flowed from harps 
of angels!” Does he think his prayer 
was heard—because Messrs Hurst, 
Chance and Co., St Paul’s Church- 
yard, have charitably, but foolishly, 
attempted, at his entreaties, to pub- 
lish this dilution of trashiness ? Let 
him shew the passage to any one 
human being he chooses—nay, even 
to a Cockney—and the shrug and the 
shudder will convince him, that he 
has been most familiar with—most 
impudent to—his Maker., 


* But fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread |” 


“ Should my little poem assist the 
righteous cause,” he says in his Pre- 
face, “I shall be well content.” The 
righteous cause! Is it thus that the 
creature should address the Creator ? 
Is there no difference between the 
harp of angels, and the Scotch fid- 
die? Is itch on the fingers the same 
thing as inspiration in the soul? Now, 
reader! don’t accuse us of being too 
severe. Think on the nature of the 
offence. Look at the quotation again 
—and do you not cheerfully acknow- 
ledge, that the knout is well applied 
to the bare back of such a sanctified 
and presumptuous sinner? We do. 

Our Tailor says, “I like not the 
charge of plagiarism.” Nevertheless, 
he cabbages. The whole Book, though 
he denies it, is an absurd imita- 
tion of the leading idea of the plan 
of Pollok’s Course of Time. A 
young woman, whom he calls The- 
resa, dies of consumption, at the age 
of twenty, and goes to heaven. Fifty 
years afterwards, she is joined “ in 
the grove” by her brother Lucius, 
whom she thus addresses : 


“ ¢ But tell me, Lucius,—for on earth 
thine age 

Number'd threescore and ten, mine,twenty 
suns,’— 

Both were now blooming in immortal 
youth,— 

‘ What changes time hath wrought be- 
low,—on earth 

What has befallen through these fifty 
years. 

Or rather, tell the grand result, the end, 
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The consequence of all these changes vast : 

How much mankind are wiser, more al- 
lured 

By true, pure wisdom, solid happiness ;— 

Less caught away by a vain, glittering 
show 

Of folly and corruption; more devout 

To virtue, piety, and God.’” 


The folly of this passage is most 
ry am Pray, how could The- 
tesa have kept watching in heaven 
for fifty years over Lucius on earth, 
which we are told she did, without 
being familiarly acquainted with all 
the scenes and characters among 
which Lucius passed his time, by day 
and night ? The simpleton, however, 
is not aware of this absurdity in his 
sister seraph, who thus speaks : 


“¢ Thy harp 
Attune, my brother, precious gift divine, 
And sing the wonders of the Age on earth. 
For pleasing more it is to hear thy voice 
Rehearse the story, than to fix the eye 
On earth, how fair soever she may be, 
And close observes what passes ;—and my 
hours 
Since that I’ve dwelt in heaven, have been 
spent 
In praising God and watching over thee, 
Dear Lucius, with affection’s anxious 
glance : 
So that of man’s concerns and character, 
As changed by fifty years, I nothing 
know ; 
Not even of dear Albion, land beloved, 
Where often we have wander’d, and to 
which, 
Chiefly I would direct thy holy song.’ ” 


We request our readers to dismiss 
from their minds all knowledge of 
the fact alluded to above—to wit, the 
Tailorship of our poet—and with us, 
for a few pages, to consider the Age 
as the work of a man. Indeed, we 
cannot help being rather ashamed of 
ourselves for having made any allu- 
sion to it at all, however distant; for 
pray, what has the world at large to 
(lo with the private profession of any 

ublic character ? Nothing whatever. 
ut there is a diseased—a depraved 
palate in the mouth of the reading 
public, which let it henceforth be 
our business to cure. Nothing can 


she, or at least will she, gulp, that is 
not spiced with the pepper of per- 
sonality ; and knowing this, we have 
been anxious thus early to announce 
the fact of Tailorship, that the whole 
world might know it at once, free 





from that mystery in which, ere long, 
the malignant would have been sure 
to involve it, and against which it is 
scarcely possible for the reputation 
of any individual whatever to make 
a stand. That he is a Tailor, is true; 
so, we have reason to know, was his 
father before him; and we have 
heard that he destines his only son 
for the board. Let not his injudi- 
cious friends seek to conceal that 
which his malicious enemies will 
never rest till they have divulged, 
Better—oh! better far to be a harm. 
less Tailor—such as the anonymous 
author of the Age—than the wicked 
Wellington! The glory of the latter 
may perhaps be more brilliant—but 
not nearly so lasting—for, in the lon 
run, ’tis the nobler thing to make an 
mend than to tear and destroy. 

The Eight Books of the Age all 
come from the mouth of a Seraph; 
and as a Seraph is not an every-day 
person, it is surely incumbent upon 
him to speak in a celestial style, and 
to eschew doggrel. ' Instead of that, 
our Seraph sometimes sinks in his 
spouting beneath the level of a me- 
chante in a debating radical club— 
and expatiates on themes which we 
cannot believe form any part of the 
conversations in heaven. He is, af- 
ter a pause in his harangue, re-intro- 
y wl to us after this fashion :-— 


“ Like as a living bird, that from the top 

Of some tall monument, regards with 
care 

The fearful depths beneath, and hops 
about, 

Musing, it may be, whence it shall de- 
scend ; 

So, for a short-lived space, the Seraph 
dwelt 

In silence, pondering his thoughts su- 
blime.” 


Here the Seraph suggests to us the 
image of an old jackdaw, leaning his 
head on his shoulder, and coc ing 
his eye over the battlements of a vil- 
lage church tower, doubtful if it may 
be altogether prudent for him to de- 
scend among the horse-dung to a feast 
of voided pulse. On farther reflec- 
tion, he resolves to remain where he 
is, and hops about the belfry. Our 
Seraph, who is merely a jackdaw of a 
larger growth, takes up the topic of 
Prive, which according to him is the 
cardinal sin of the age, and he traces 
its operation from kings to beadles. 
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Now wouldhe in his heart really wish 

kings not to be proud? If the Kin 

of Great Britain were not proud, 

would he not be a most abject crea- 

ture? Our Master-Tailor misrepre- 

sents his Majesty, in saying 

“Tis pride, vain-glorious pride, that 
makes them seek 

Prostration from their fellows, such that 
man 

To man, his equal, never ought to pay.” 


Our gracious Sovereign seeks no 
such prostration from “ his fellows” 
—not he, indeed—but at a levee 
holds out his hand for them to kiss 
with the most benign air in the world. 
Had our friend ever been presented 
at Court, he would have known this, 
and that there was no need to soil 
the knees of his dress breeches in 
the dust. In the East there are, we 
understand, prostrations; but not 
peculiarly characteristic of this age 
surely ; and our Tailor is manifestly 
treating of the West. He ought also 
to remember, that many a time and 
ofthas he himself been the only per- 
pendicular in a skylight crowded 
with living beings all squatted with 
legs across—* his fellows”—while 
he kept moving in his pride of place. 
Will he dare to declare before the 
world, that an apprentice was ever 
seen to stand erect in the presence 
of a Master-Tailor ? The supposition 
is most monstrous ; and yet, with that 
fact staring him in the face, he accuses 
kings of pride in their intercourse 
with their subjects. But hear him: 


* Again their titles: not content with 
power, 

And plenitude of vast dominion, pride 

Arrogates lofty words to swell its state.’ 


Why not, good sir? Do not you your- 
self append to your name, in large 
letters of gold, “ BrEECHES-MAKER 
To HIs Majesty ?” 

Next to the pride of Kings is the 
pride of King’s Ministers. He says, 
“ Pride governs in the council, pride of 

place, 
Deputed power, official arrogance.” 

Never was there a more unjust libel 
than this onthe present Ministry. The 
Duke is a proud man, and no wonder; 
but was Huskisson a proud man? 
Is Peel a proud man? Is that a proud 
Cabinet that keeps hush, or falls a 
yelping like a dog-kennel at the step 
or yoice of the whipper-in? To our 
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minds they are choice and select spe- 
cimens of the poor in spirit. From 
his Majesty and his Ministers descend 
to our Magistrates—unpaid and sti- 
pendiary—and 
‘* Him copies close the Magistrate, too oft 
A villain, with as hard a heart of stone 
Ashad Egyptian Pharoah—and like him, 
Bloated with pride, and swollen big with 
power ! 
O, pride of office !” 

Sir Richard Birnie, who is evi- 
dently pointed at in this passage, 
ought to prosecute, and by so doing 
he will still more closely resemble 
his Majesty’s Ministers. But we in- 
sist on our author being candid, and 
on his answering truly this question 
—Is not this veteran abused too 
sternly, on account of the stern job- 
ation Sir Richard gave you one day 
in his office in Bow-street, for ha- 
ving, without a particle of provoca- 
tion, but in the cruel elation of a 
Tailor’s soul, let suddenly loose on 
the public from the finishing stitch to 
a pair of pantaloons, overset an old 
woman and her saloop-table? ’Tis 
very easy for you to exclaim, 


“© pride of office !—Man with heart im- 
bued 

With human feelings, humble would be- 
come, 

Not haughty at the sight of so much sin,— 

And not austere, but mild to sufferers. 

The duties of the office, justice stern, 

Must be fulfilled, ‘tis true ;—but Oh! the 
voice 

Might softened be, as easily as proud, 

And arrogant, and pompous;—and theeye 

Might glisten with compassion for the grief, 

And sorrow for the fault, as well as stare 

With haughty boldness, consciously se- 
cure ;— 

And then the heart might whisper where 
it could, 

A plea for Mercy, punishment less hard ; 

And not feel pleasure in awarding doom 

The utmost of the rigours of the law.” 


Why, what was in this case the ut- 
most rigour of the law ? A fine of five 
pounds, and security for the sur- 
geon’s bill, the old woman’s leg havin 
been broken in three several places ! 
Why should Sir Richard’s eye “ have 
glistened with compassion for your 
grief and sorrow for the fault ?” Did 
you weep for the old woman? Not 
you, indeed—Not one single tear. 
On lugging out the Flimsy, you glared 
upon her “ fierce as ten tailors, ter- 
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rible as hell,” till the poor mutilated 
creature, in her delirium, thought she 
never had beheld such a man all the 
days of her life. Our satirist goes 
on to say, 


‘‘ Like him is seen the lordly overseer, 

Intended primarily as the priest 

Of mercy, and the Father of the poor, 

But now become their tyrant and their 
scourge. 

*Tis true, the real evil he performs, 

‘Theother’s far from equals ;—but the pride 

Of heart, the haughty willis just thesame.” 


Here our Tailor lets the cat out of 
the bag. Overseers are troublesome 
people to rampant Tailors. But the 
small illegitimate snip'must be provi- 
ded for—the parish must be ensured 
against him—even before parturition ; 
and to complain of the injustice or 
insolence of overseers in such cases, 
is indeed a worse symptom of the 
Age than any commemorated in this 
poem. 

From one select Vestry our poet 
flies to another, and thus arraigns 
the House of Commons. 


* Pride reigns too, in the senate, if that 
name 
_ Can still be given to the motley crowd 
Who form its ranks,—the half more fit 
to learn. 
And yet on earth, ’tis called the choice 
select, 
Of all the wisdom, virtue, excellence, 
And talents of the nation. And in truth 
It may be so ; but more’s the pity, more 
The shame that wisdom is so scant, so 
rare = 
Is virtue.” 


On what does the indignant Bard 
andBreeches-makerfoundthis sweep- 
ing sentence of reprobation ? “ On 
the apostasy that lately carried the 
Great question *” Not atall. He isa 
pro-Catholic, and looks with pleasure 
on the Breaking in of the Constitu- 
tion of 1688, though the rent be wider 
than any he ever patched up in the 
bottom of a pair of corduroys. But 
he exclaims, 


“ Bear witness, Oh, ye echoing roofs, 

And you, ye walls, repeat the tart reply, 

The angry taunt, foul Slander’s whisper, 
oaths 

Half-spoken, curses muttered, and,—Oh, 
worse 

Thanall,—repeat it not, —the name of God, 

The three-times holy name of God, abused 

By light appeals, and heartless reverence. 

Gather it up, ye winds, and waft away 
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Thestigma, thereproach from British ishes, 

The wisdom of the nation !—then the wise 

Are wise in their own foolishness; ‘ the 
world 

By wisdom knows not God ;’—and all 
through pride.” 


All this is mighty well—but pray, is 
it more wicked in a member of Par. 
liament to make such appeals during 
a speech, than it is for a Tailor to do 
so at the beginning of a poem ? Not 
a whit. 

But bad as the pride is of kings, 
ministers, magistrates, overseers, and 
members of Parliament, it is not 
in these classes so bad as in “ Mer. 
cy’s Artists.” “ Pride too in Mercy’s 
artists oft appears.” Sporting reader, 
arump and dozen you don’t guess 
—at three trials—who are “ Mercy’s 
artists 7’? Why—doctors! That is 
to say,—physicians, a 
surgeons, odontists, and men-mid- 
wives. Hear him— 


“ T watch’d a sick man’s bed 

With other friends attentive ;—'twas the 
hour 

For the physician’s visit, and he came; 

But to our anxious queries, deign’d reply 

By talking of his merits, and relating 

His past adventures, not uninterspers’d 

With language fitter for a drunkard’s board 

Than Death’s stern presence. When 
I interposed 

With indignation roused, he sagely rubb’d 

Hlis head, and tveld me that he came to 
teach 

And practise, not to learn. 
the case, 

He said, was desperate ;—but when advice, 

Of others was proposed, he tlounced about 

In high disorder, saying, ‘ where was 
placed 

No confidence, assistance was in vain.’ 

He left,—another came, my friend 
was dead.” 








At length, 





But proud as doctors of physic are, 
they are nothing to “ officers in the 
army.” These last are proud—the 
ninnies—of fighting the battles of 
their country, and of wearing red or 
blue coats covered with tinsel, and 
caps or bonnets floating with horse- 
hair or bird-feathers. Some are proud 
of being on foot, such as the infan- 
try—some of being on horseback, 
such as the cavalry—and all are alike 
proud of woman’s smiles, from coun- 
tess to cook, from her Grace to Girz- 
zy—every petticoat, be they coarser 
than wool, or finer than gossamer, 
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rustling at the approach of light-bob, 

enadier, or dragoon. And for such 
pride is the British army taken to 
task by a Tailor ! Why, he himself on 
that day that “ comes between a Sa- 
turday and Monday,” is prouder 
than the most irresistible of the 
Duke’s aid-de-camps making love to 
the daughter of a duchess, when 
smouching “ Sally in our alley,” in 
some secret arbour in a suburban tea- 
garden—some secret arbour contain- 
ing only some half-dozen of benches 
and as many boards, with a select 
society of some score of enamoured 
artizans, each with a blooming Lais 
at his side—as the shades of night 
advance, fearful on their homeward 
way of the new military police, more 
formidable by far than the exploded 
Charlies! And this is the Tailor who 
complains of the pride of the British 
Army! Himself the while as proud 
as if he had taken measure of Luci- 
fer. 

What is Honour ?—our Tailor shall 
tell you. 


“ And what is honour? that, I mean, 
which man, 

Poor, foolish man, thinks honour ? 
truth ? 

Oh no, he calls the fellow-brute, who does 

Hisutmost tosecure his death, his friend,— 

And calls himself a man, a gentleman. 

Truth ? when his friend he cheated with 
the dice,— 

Then, rather than confess the theft, and 
seek 

Forgiveness, vows to heavy’n his play was 
fair, 

And to th’ Omnipotent presumes to appeal 

In confirmation of the lie? This Truth? 

Yes, in the eye of man, if to advance 

In sin still farther, he be not unwilling, 

But ready to destroy his friend, to prove 

His falsehood true. And yet this mon- 
ster’s called 

‘ The very soul of honour,’ which elates 

His heart, that whispers, ‘’tis a noble 
pride.’ 

Is honour virtue ? Once I saw a man, 

Whose wanton lust his neighbour’s bed 
had robbed 

Of all its charm and joy,—his peace of 
mind, 

Once sweet, had blighted ;—and his wea- 
ried life 

Ruthless, had taken from him; ’twas a 
man 

Whose being all deplored ; for he had used 

Unpaid, the poor man’s time,—and, smi- 
lipg, duped 


Is it 
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The tradesman credulous;—the widow’s 
eye 

Shed tears,—the orphan’s bosom sobbed 
through him ; 

And an indignant father oft has cursed, 

Ay, cursed him as his ruin, and the cause 

Of all his misery :—and yet this man, 

This villain, devil rather, was declared 

Of brightest honour, spotless, taintless, 
pure, 

Is honour wisdom ?—Wise was Hubert, 
wise 

In the true knowledge,—of the God of 
Love, 

Who knew his faith, and loved him for 
its proofs, 

And,—’twas a marvel, —Hubert was be- 
loved 

By mortals too; they loved him for his 
worth, 

His probity, benevolence, good sense, 

And wondered at his learning; for a heart, 

Knowledge divine imparted, may possess 

All human learning and be Christian still. 

All men are weak, and prone to step and 
eIT 

Frequent, though ever grace divine upholds 

The Christian from deep sinfulness and 
hell. 

Hubert was warm, and once, in passion, 
cast 

An odium on another’s character : 

But he was just,—and, passion cool’d, per- 
ceived 

His error, and with swiftness sought to 
cure 

The wound, and suck the poison out. But 
he, 

The injured, was not thus to pardon won. 

His vengeful ire could naught remove but 
death, 

His own or Hubert’s, and a challenge 
quick was sent. 

The man of God was troubled, sore dis« 
tress’d 

By doubts, perplexities, and cruel fears; 

At length he sought his God with fervent 
pray’r, 

Took courage, burn’d the challenge, and 
return’d 

A firm refusal ; for he could not do 

The deed, and be against his Maker sinless. 

What was the sequel ?—He was called a 
man 

Void of all honour, courage, dignity,— 

His enemy was lauded to the skies.” 

What precious nonsense! Yet it 

is a kind of nonsense in which many 

people of some pretensions daily 

deal, who, like our Tailor, would fain 

improve the age. How, pray, came 

our tailor to be personally acquaint- 

ed with sucha scamp? It could only 
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have been in the way of his profes- 
sion; and if he was diddled out of 
his bill, he ought to remember, that 
each article in it was charged double, 
at least, what it was worth—and that 
the loss incurred was made up on 
honester customers. But not to mind 
that—by whom was such a swindler 
esteemed a man of honour? Notby 
those who knew his tricks among tai- 
lors—not by those who knew that he 
was a seducer of honest men’s wives 
—but by that part of the world who 
were ignorant of his real character. 
In no sort of society is honour belie- 
ved to consistinrobbery,adultery,and 
murder. Rank, wealth, genius, great 
accomplishments, do too often, now 
as in every other age, shield the cri- 
minal, it is true, from the punishment 
due to his vices, and blunt the edge 
of moral opinion. It has been so 
from the beginning, and will be so to 
the end of time, such is the corrup- 
tion of human nature; but all such 
characters are scouted, scorned, and 
abhorred notwithstanding, by the spi- 
rits of this age as of every other; and 
no such code of honour exists any- 
where, out of gambling-houses and 
hells, as that on which our terrified 
Tailor vents his indignation, hot and 
hissing as his own goose. As to such 
a duel as he here whines about, none 
such need ever have been fought, 
and, indeed, none such ever could 
have been fought, unless Hubert’s 
friend were as consummate an ass as 
Hubert’s self; for, having grossly in- 
sulted the gentleman, and being will- 
ing to sign a humble or abject apolo- 
gy, which, after his prayers, Hubert 
was, of course, most anxious to do, 
there was no possibility of pistols— 
and an end of the affair. His anta- 
gonist could only demand an apology; 
an apology was due; and if with- 
held, and no other satisfaction given, 
then Hubert, in spite of all his pray- 
ing, was no Christian. The law of 
honour must not be expounded bya 
Tailor. 

But there is no pride like that of 
the press—of critics and publishers. 


* The critic’s eye, 
Snail-like, withdrawn, by all the world 
unseen, 
The fated pages scanning, glistens bright 
In self-complacency, and far protrudes 
In conscience of its power, fancied oft, 
But often real; while his murd’rous pen 
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Blots out whole chapters, or with petty 
splee, 
Dwells on one hapless word eternally,” 


Come, now, Snip, are you not 
yourself rather too proud of your 
own poem, in eight books—the Age? 
Did not your own “ snail-like eye,” 
alternately “ withdrawn,” and “ far 
protruded” “ glisten bright in self. 
complacency” at the close of every 
paragraph ? No pride like that of 
blank-verse monger—for it is without 
either rhyme or reason. As to pub- 
lishers—why, there are your own— 
do you mean to accuse that respect. 
able firm of pride ? Shocking ingrati- 
tude! The following is a base libel 
on Mr Blackwood. 


“ Him too, the monied publisher, the man 

Jingling his gold, whose haughty, scornful 
glance 

Appears to petrify the shiv’ring scribe 

That stands before him, waiting long and 
chilled 

And anxiously the great man’s pleasure,— 
pride 

Ilim hath not passed over in its course,” 


But let our worthy publisher despise 
such abuse—for our Tailor attacks 
all trades, 


“* Trade, commerce, swim in pride; and 
scarcely one 

Of all the numbers who pursue this path 

To wealth and fame is free ;—from him 
who deals 

In thousands, to the wretch that keeps a 
stall. 

The latter, in his wishes to appear 

A man of greater substance and extent 

Of reputation, tells the gaping crowd 

Of childish auditors, of ounces sold 

And shillings taken ; and the little shop 

Of village bustle, echoes with the name 

Of pounds,—its larger neighbour in the 
town, 

Of hundreds,—and the wholesale trader 
hints 

Of exportations, imports, Lloyd’s and 
stock,— 

The merchant of his credit, and his vast 

Plantations,—while the banker who can 
stretch 

No farther, seems to be ashamed of all, 

Of money ignorant, in loss and profit 

Unskill’d, and wishing to be come a lord. 

While others boast of contracts formed, of 
loans 

To foreign Powers, purchases so rare, 

And bargains so uncommon, that the ear 

Of man ne’er heard the like,—’tis his de- 
light, 
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His fond ambition to be thought the friend 
Of all the great and noble :—such is man.” 


Snip then scampers off in a smart 
lyrical transition. 


“ Some make a boast of horses, dogs, and 
guns, 

And horrible ! of harlots !—-Some delight 

They say, in Christianizing all their 
dress,— 

Infernal blasphemy, that seems to beg 

Heav'n’s thunders to descend and crush 
the wretch !|— 

And name each article of foppery 

After themselves,—that all may know 
them fools.’’ 


Mr Shears then makes a double—and 
falls again, tooth and nail, upon the 
ride of wealth, in a diatribe against 
othchild, which convinces us that 
~ is a bankrupt. 
itherto our Tailor has been 
trampling the laity, but after a nap, 
he arouses himself like a giant re- 
freshed with swipes, and pounds the 
parsons : 
“Vicein the clergy !—rank, apostate pride, 
Their chief corruption, whence all else 
proceed ! 
Ambition, covetousness, love of ease, 
Of luxury and pomp,—and bigotry 
And persecution, in the heart of him 
Who holds himself devoted by his God 
To teach in meekness, to forbear in love ! 
* * * * 
“ Pride in the clergy! tell them they are 


proud, 

And a loud cry responsive, from each 
shore 

That owns subjection to the Christian 
yoke, 


Is rolled by the old Ocean’s foaming waves, 
With noise as of ten thousand thunders 


loud, 
‘The Church in danger! danger in the 
Church !’” 
* * * # % 
“ The Church in danger? Of increasing 
not 
In numbers, which its clergy’s pride pre- 


vents, 
By casting stumbling-blocks, and closing 
all 
The gates to free salvation ; till the man 
Who would find entrance, weary of the 
pains 
And dangers of the way, and sick at heart 
Ofthose who keep the portals, turns aside.” 


Pride, then, we see, is the Plague 
of the Age; nor has our tuneful Tai- 
lor escaped the contagion. But he 
forgets that the Great Family of Frac- 
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tions contribute more than all the 
rest of the enemies of mankind put 
together, to the virulence of the dis- 
ease which thus preys upon the vitals 
of the age. The infection was first 
communicated to the people of this 
country in—dress. It lurks now in 
each individual pair of breeches that 
issues from his shop. We defy any 
man to be proud, under three pair per 
annum; yet here is Satan crying 
against sin with a vengeance. Kilts 
are just as bad—nay, worse—that is 
tartan kilts—for corduroy kilts are 
favourable, if not to modesty, yet to 
meekness, except indeed when worn 
with top-boots, in which case, we 
know not why, they too generate the 
epidemic. Therefore—let all tailors 
—dungs and flints—strike—now and 
for ever; and henceforth all his sons 
will be as free from pride as Father 
Adam. 

“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes?” The remedy is in your 
own hands—away with the shears 
for ever—and the naked truth, to the 
eternal extinction of pride, will be 
revealed all over the world. 

Having thus expatiated on the 
Pride of the Age, our breeches-ma- 
king bard attacks its Pleasures. He 
is at a loss where to begin, so im- 
mense is their multitude, 


“ Innumerable are they, and I leave 
The recapitulation of them all ; 
Observing only those, which on the Age 
Produce most sensible effects, and have 
The greatest tendency to form the mind, 
Its habits and pursuits—to moralize 

Or to demoralize the human soul.” 


After looking about for some mi- 
nutes’ space, like an owl in moon- 
light, he pounces upon the Theatre. 
“ Among them, the most prominent ap- 
pears, 
And is, perhaps, productive of the most 
Depravity in man,—the theatre ; 
That den of thieves, that ultimate resource 
Of all the wanton, profligate, and vile— 
That haur.t of harlots—nursery of vice— 
Grand focus of iniquity, which draws 
Within its circle all impurity, 
Profaneness, gross impiety, and crime— 
Temple of Satan.” 





Stop, Snip. Do you mean that, you 
tythe, for a description of our Edin- 
burgh Theatre? If you do, down 
with your trowsers, and take a taste 
of the knout. Look at the pit, you 
yulgar fraction, A more decent set of 
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ople never sat inachurch. “ Haunt 
of harlots,” indeed! How dare you, 
you nine-pin, to calumniate the citi- 
zens, the citizens’ wives, and the ci- 
tizens’ daughters of Modern Athens? 
“ Nursery of Vice!” Why, you Flea, 
every countenance there is mantling 
with a harmless happiness, while 
Murray, or Mackay, is diffusing 
mirth over the smiling semicircle ! 
“ Grand Focus of Iniquity!” Con- 
found your impudence, you Louse,— 
not a householder there who doesnot 
pay his taxes, please his wife, educate 
1is children, and go to church twice 
every Sabbath. “Temple of Satan !” 
Were Satan, you Dung, to dare to 
shew his face on the critic row,— 
these two strapping students of di- 
vinity would kick him into his na- 
tive element. “ Withinits circle all 
profaneness, impurity, gross impiety, 
and crime!’ You Bug, you must 
have dined to-day on poisoned cab- 
bage, and the fumes have wrapt your 
brain in delirium. But list! You 
must keep a better tongue in your 
head, else even your profession may 
not save you from punishment; and 
with nice adaptation of instrument 
to criminal, some cit will apply the 
little toe of his left foot to your pos- 
teriors, and make you jerk along 
Shakspeare square like a bit of In- 
dian rubber. 
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Or look at the boxes. “ Ultimate 
resource of all the wanton, profligate 
and vile!” What do you mean, you 
miscreant? Why,that beautiful you 
bride is yet in her honey-moon, an 
the angel on her right hand is to be 
married on Thursday to that hand. 
some hussar, whose irresistibles you 
yourself made, and they do you 
infinite credit. A hundred, fair and 
innocent as she, are all shedding such 
tears as angels weep for 


“ The gentle lady married to the Moor,” 


so gently personified by the gentle 
Miss Jarman. 

“Fling him ower—fling him ower,” 
Such is the cry of all the gods in the 
gallery, and Snip plays spin at half. 
ice from heaven, and loses his life 
for sixpence, 

Having now given an analysis of 
the Age, a Poem, in Eight books, ae. 
companied with copious extracts, we 
conclude our article with a hint to 
Snip to keep to his cabbage. Itis 
fortunate for him that we have hap. 
pened to be in a good humour—but 
the skipping of a flea gets teazing— 
and if we catch him again, we shall 
certainly crack him, or bury him 
alive in a pinch of snuff—and of all 
deaths the most painful is that of 
Maccabaw. 


Sta 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Early in January will be published, in 
one volume, Consolations in Travel; or, 
the Last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Bart. late President of 
the Royal Academy. 

Principles of Geology ; being an at- 
tempt to explain the former changes of 
the Earth’s Surface, by reference to causes 
now in operation. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
plates. By C. Lyell, Esq, F.R.S., Fo- 
reign Secretary to the Geological Society. 

Delineations of the North-Western 
Division of the County of Somerset, in- 
duding the Parishes, Manors, Towns, 
Villages, Churches, Antiquities, Gentle- 
mens’ Seats, &e., with a descriptive ac- 
count of the Antediluvian Bone Caverns 
in the Mendip Hills; and a geological 
sketch of the district. By John Rutter. 
Illustrated with six Engravings on cop- 
per, six on stone, upwards of thirty on 
wood, and a Map coloured geologicaily, 
lis. 

Mr Rutter has also just published a 
Series of Views, consisting of twenty ad- 
ditional Illustrations ef the Ecclesiastical 
and Domestic Architecture of the North- 
Western Division of Somersetshire, 7s. 6d. 

A second edition of Lectures on Eng- 
lish Poetry, Historical Tales, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, being the Literary Re- 
mains of the late Henry Neele. 

In the course of the ensuing month Mr 
Curtis's 6th volume of British Entomo- 
logy will be ready for publication. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, with Ex- 
planatory English Notes, Examination 
Questions, &. By F. C. Balfour, M.A. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

The CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
with Explanatory English Notes, Exa- 
mination Questions, &. By the Rey. 
J. Brasse, D.D., 5s. boards. 

Samuel Drew, editor of the Imperial 
Magazine, announces, that he is revising 
his “ Original Essay on the Immaterial- 
ity and Immortality of the Human Soul,” 
preparatory to its republication on his 
own account. 

The Etymological Spelling-Book. By 
Henry Butter, Author of ‘ Gradations 
in Reading and Spelling.” 

Inductive Grammar. 
rienced Teacher. 

Part II. of a Series of Subjects from 
the Works of the late R. P. Bonington, 
drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding. 

Hours of Devotion, for the promotion 
of true Christianity and Family Worship. 
Translated from the original German, 


By an expe- 





Part LV. of Wetten’s Designs for Villas 
in the Italian Style of Architecture. 

Numbers VIII. and IX. of Robin- 
son’s Designs for Farm Buildings. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum ; or a List, alpha- 
betically arranged, of all the Patrons of 
Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages, Perpe- 
tual Curacies and Chapelries of the Uni- 
ted Church of England and Ireland. 
With Indexes. 

New Editions of the Rev. H. Blunt's 
(of Chelsea) Lectures on the History of 
Jacob and Peter. Each in one volume, 
12mo. 

The Author of “ The Revolt of the 
Bees” has nearly ready for publication a 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Reproofof Brutus.” 

Ringstead Abbey; or the Stranger's 
Grave. With other Tales. By an Eng- 
lishwoman, Author of * Letters,” “ The 
Ring,” &c. 

The Executor’s Account-Book ; or a 
Plain and Easy Method of Keeping Exe- 
cutorship Accounts. By John H. Bra- 
dy, Author of “ Plain Instructions 
to Executors and Administrators,” and 
“ Plain Advice on Wills.” 

Mr Leigh Cliffe, Author of “ Marga- 
ret Coryton,” &c., announces for publica-~ 
tion, early in the present month, a vo- 
lume of Original Anecdotes, under the 
title of “‘ Anecdotal Reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished Literary and Political Charac- 
ters, illustrated with numerous auto- 
graphs. 

A new Latin Class-book is about to 
make its appearance, viz.:—The Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, arranged under distinct 
Heads, and placed in parallel lines with 
an intermediate Latin Version, consisting 
of the Nominatives, First Persons, and 
other Roots of the Nouns, Verbs, &c. 

Dr John Hennen has in the press 
Sketches of the Medical Topography of 
the Mediterranean, comprising a Descrip- 
tion of Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, and 
Malta, by his father, the late Dr Hennen, 
Inspector of Hospitals, Author of the 
Work on the Principles of Military Sur- 

ery. 

’ Nearly ready, Letters of Locke to Mr 
Furby, Mr Clarke of Chiptey, and Sir 
Hans Sloane ; also some Original Letters 
of Algernon Sydney and of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Author of the Characteristics. 
Edited by T. Forster, M. D., who will 
prefix a shortanalytical account of Locke's | 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, In one 
volume, post octavo. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The Fifteenth Number of the Spirit of 
the Plays of Shakspeare, containing eigh- 
teen Engravings in Outline, illustrative 
of Henry the Fourth, Parts I. and II. ; 
accompanied by Quotations and Descrip- 
tions. Drawn and engraved by Frank 
Howard. 8vo, price 12s. and in 4to, on 
India paper, L.1, ls. 

A concise History and Analysis of all 
the principal Styles of Architecture ; 
viz. Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, that of 
the Dark Ages, of the Arabians, and of 
the Normans. By an Amateur, With 
plates, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, 
adapted to Modern Habitations; with 
Illustrative Details, selected from Ancient 
Edifices ; and Observations on the Fur- 
niture of the Tudor Period. By T. F. 
Hunt, architect. In royal 4to, with 37 
plates, price L.2, 2s.; or with India 
Proofs, L.3, 3s. 

Beverlac ; or, the Antiquities and His- 
tory of the Town of Beverley in the 
County of York, and of the Provostry and 
Collegiate Establishment of St John’s; 
By George Poulson, Esq. late of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In two vols. 4to, with 
numerous engravings ; also in royal 8yo. 

The Landscape Annual; or, Tourist 
in Italy and Switzerland. From draw- 
ings by Samuel Prout, Esq. painter in 
water colours to his Majesty. The lite- 
rary department by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
Price, elegantly bound in Morocco, L.1, 
1s.—royal 8vo,—India proofs, L.2, 12s. 
Gd. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 
I. ; being the first volume of a History of 
Scotland, in two vols. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. In small 8vo, illustrated 
with a handsome vignette title, engraved 
by Finden, price, 6s. 

A Manual of Ancient History, consi- 
dered in relation to the Constitution, 
Commerce, and Colonies of the different 
States of Antiquity. By A. H. L. Hee- 
ren, Professor of History in the university 
of Gottingen. Translated from the Ger- 
man. 8vo, 15s. 

Letters of Philip, Second Earl of Ches- 
terfield, to several celebrated individuals 
of the time of Charles II., William IIT., 

and Queen Anne, with some of their Re- 
plies, from the MS. in his own handwri- 
ting, in the possession of the late Sir 
James Pulteney, Bart. 8vo, 14s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Da- 
niel De Foe, containing a Review of his 


Writings, and his Opinions upon a varie. 
ty of important Matters, Civil and Ee. 
clesiastical. By Walter Wilson, Esg, of 
the Inner Temple. In three large vols,, 
price L.2, 2s. embellished with a fine por. 
trait. 

Dr Edmund Calamy’s Historical Ac. 
count of his own Life and Times, now 
first printed from the original MS, Ip 
two vols. 8vo, with a portrait, 38s. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Tho. 
mas Jefferson, late President of the Uni. 
ted States. Edited by Thomas Jefferson 


Randolph. Under the sanction of the 
executors of Mr Jefferson. In two vols, 
8vo, 24s. 


Memoirs of Bolivar, President Libera. 
tor of the Republic of Colombia. By 
General H. L. V. Ducoudray Holstein, 
Ex-Chief of the Staff of the President 
Liberater. In two vols, post Svo, witha 
portrait. 

Dr Doddridge’s Private Correspond. 
ence, including many particulars in his 
Life hitherto unknown, with Notices of 
many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch 
of the Ecclesiastical History of the Times 
in which he lived. In two vols. 8yo, with 
a fine portrait. 

Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XVIII. Bya Lady. In two vols. 8yo, { 

The Court and Camp of Bonaparte; 
forming vo], VIIL of the Family Libra 
ry. os 

EDUCATION, 

Juvenal and Persius, literally trans 
lated, for the use of Students. By Wil- 
liam Smart, M,A. translator of Virgil, 
12mo, 6s. 

Recueil des Phrases, utiles aux etran- 
gers voyageant en Angleterre. 18mo, 2s. 
6d. sewed. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 
By William Pinnock, author of the Ca- 
techisms, &. 12mo, 4s, bound. 

An Epitome of General Knowledge, 
with Derivations, Illustrations, and His- 
torical Extracts, combining Instruction 
and Amusement, By Mrs Hedgeland, 
2 vols. 12mo, 9s, 

The Young Lady’s Book; a Manual 
of elegant Recreations, Exercises, and 
Pursuits. 12mo, 21s. 

Familiar Elucidations on Composition, 


addressed to those who have neglected 


Grammar. By Justin Brenau, 18mo, 
3s. 

Two Essays on the Geography of An- 
cient Asia, intended partly to illustrate 
the Campaigns of Alexander, and the 


Anabasis of Xenophon. By the Rev. 
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John Williams, vicar of Lampeter, and 
rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 8vo, 
9s, Gd. 

MEDICAL. 

Dr Arnot’s Elements of Physics, or 
Natural Philosophy, General and Me- 
dical, Vol. II., Part I., comprehending 
the Subjects of Heat and Light, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Lectures on Anatomy, interspersed 
with Practical Remarks. By Bransby 
B. Cooper, F.R.S., Surgeon in Guy’ 
Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 
ke. Royal 8vo, with plates, 15s. bds. 

Health without Physic; or Cordials 
for Youth, Manhood, and Old Age: in- 
cluding Maxims, Medical, Moral, and Fa- 
cetious, for the Prevention of Disease, 
and the Attainment of a long and vigo- 
rous Life. By an Old Physician, 1 vol. 
12mo, 6s. 

Economy of the Hands, Feet, Fingers, 
and Toes; which includes the Preven- 
tion, Treatment, and Cure of Corns, Bun- 
nions, and deformed Nails, &e. 4s. 

A Familiar Treatise on Nervous Af- 
fections, Disorders of the Head, Chest, 
Stomach, Bowels, &c. By J. Stevenson, 
M.D. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

The History and Treatment of Coughs, 
Colds, and of the Winter Complaints, &c. 
By J. Stevenson, M.D. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

An Account of the Mode of Perform. 
ing the Lateral Operation of Lithotomy, 
with Illustrations. By E. Stanley, As- 
sistant-Surgeon, and Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 4to, 15s. 

Notions on the Nature of Fever and of 
Nervous Action. By W. F. Bow, M.D. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital 
Principle, as maintained by some Writers 
on Physiology, with Observations on the 
Causes of Physical and Animal Life. By 
J. C. Prichard, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 

The Anatomy of the Human Bones, 
illustrated in Five Plates; calculated to 
impress on the mind their respective 
names and situations. For the Use of 
Schools and Artists. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketches of Intellectual and Moral Re- 
lations. By Daniel Pring, M.D. &c. In 
one vol. 8vo, 15s. boards. 

t The Book Rarities in the University 
of Cambridge, illustrated by Original Let- 
ters and Notes, Biographical, Literary, 
and Antiquarian. By the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, M.A. In one vol. 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts, price L.1, 11s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 82.  6s.! 

Forest Scenes and Incidents in the 
Wilds of North America. By George 
Head, Esq. Post 8yo, 8s, 6d. 
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The Literary Blue Book; or, Calendar 
of Literature and the Arts for 1830. 

The Zoological Keepsake; a new An- 
nual for 1830. Edited by Edward Au- 
gustus Kendal, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

The Eccentric; or Memoirs of no Com- 
mon Characters, &c. 12mo, plates, 3s, 6d, 
boards. 

A Letter to Lord Robert Seymour, 
with a Report of the Number of Lunatics 
and Idiots in England and Wales. By 
Sir Andrew Halliday, K.H. and M.D, 
Svo, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Family Library, No. VIT, (being 
the Natural History of Insects.) Small 
8vo, 5s. 

A Description of Commander Mar- 
shall’s new Mode of Mounting and Work- 
ing Ships’ Guns; wherein the Nature and 
Advantages of its novel Properties are 
shewn, and illustrated by the results of 
Official Experiments, 4to, with plates, 
12s. 6d. 

Examination of the Principles and Po- 
licy of the Government of British India, 
embracing a particular Inquiry concern- 
ing the Tenure of Land, Strictures on 
the Administration of Justice, and Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of the Cha- 
racter and Condition of the Natives in 
general. By a Gentleman in the Service 
of the Honourable East India Company. 
8vo, price 7s. boards. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 
IX., price 7s. 6d. 

Wilson’s New Portable Strangers’ 
Guide through London and its Environs, 
for 1830, with a Map. 2s, Gd. 

The same Work in French. 2s. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Almanack, or Daily 
Calendar of General Information for the 
United Kingdom, for 1830, on an en- 
tirely new plan, comprehending a great 
variety of illustrative details, and many 
directions of universal importance. 2s. 6d. 

The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Al- 
manack, for 1830; containing an abun- 
dance of such information as will be use- 
ful and interesting to Persons employed 
in Trade and Mechanical Arts. 2s. 6d. 

Vegetable Cookery; with an Intro- 
duction, recommending Abstinence from 
Animal Food and Intoxicating Liquors, 
4s, 

Higgins on Light and Optical Instru- 
ments. 8vo, 7s. 

The British Naturalist; or, an Ac- 
count of the Appearance and Habits of 
the more remarkable living Productions 
of Britain and the British Seas, with the 
Scenes where they are found ; combining 
Popular Language and Scientific Prin- 
ciples. With Illustrations. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

On Masting Ships and Mast-making ; 
giving some of the Principles on which 
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the masting of ships depends; with the 
Practical Operations of Mast-making. By 
John Fincham, Superintendent of the 
School of Naval Architecture, Portsmouth 
Dock-yard. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

A Letter to Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. 
on the Improvement in the Quality of 
Timber, to be effected by the high culti- 
vation and quick growth of Forest Trees, 
in reply to certain passages in his “ Plant- 
er’s Guide.” By W. Withers. In 8vo, 
4s, sewed. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the De- 
cline of Historical Painting, with the 
Means to be pursued for its Restoration. 
By Douglas Guest, 8vo, 5s. 

Letter to Lord Aberdeen, on the Fo- 
reign Policy of England. By Gally 
Knight, 8vo, 2s. 

Scraps and 
Cruickshank. 
loured, 12s. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales of a Briefless Barrister. 
vols, post 8vo, 27s. 

Tales of My Time. 

“ Blue-Stocking Hall.” 
8vo, 28s. 6d. 

- Stories of a Bride. By the authoress 
of “ The Mummy.” 3 vols, 28s. 6d. 


Sketches. By George 
Part II. 8s. plain. Co- 
India Proofs, 15s. 


In 3 


By the author of 
In 3 vols. post 


The Life of a Midshipman. In 1 vol. 
8vo, 9s. 6d. 
Tales of Four Nations. In 3 vols, post 


Svo, 27s. 
POFTRY. 

" Tales in Verse, illustrative of the seve- 
ral Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
the Rey. H. I. Lyte. Second edition. 
In 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

The Athenaid; or Modern Grecians. 
A Poem, with Notes characteristic of the 
Manners and Customs of the Greeks and 
Turks.. By Henry J. Bradfield, author 


(Jan. 


of “ Waterloo, or the British Minstrel,” 
“ Songs of the Grecian Minstrels,” &e, 
In 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Raphael, a Poem. By W. D. Walker, 
Esq. In 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical Album, and Register of 
Modern Fugitive Poetry. Second Series, 
Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. Post 
8vo, 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Christian’s Book, comprising select 
and original Prayers, Meditations, and 
Hymns, for Family and Private Worship, 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 

Reflections on Every Day of the Week, 
with Occasional Thoughts, Poems, &¢.,: 
By Catherine Talbot. Royal 32mo, 1s, 
or Is. 6d. in black sheep. 

TRAVELS, 

Four Years in South Africa, By Cow. 
per Rose, Royal Engineers. In 1 vol. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lieutenant Hardy's Travels in the In. 
terior of Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
In I large vol, with Map, and numerous 
Illustrations, 16s. 

Travels in Chaldza, including a Jour. 
ney from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, 
and Babylon. By Captain Mignan, Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. In 1 vol. 
8vo, with 25 Illustrations, 14s. 

Journal of a Passage from the Pacifie 
to the Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descend- 
ing the river Maranon, or Amazon. By 
Henry Lister Maw, Lt. R.N. 

Stories of Travels in ‘Turkey ; withan 
Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Inhabitants of Constantinople, found- 
ed upon the narratives of Macfarlane, 
Madden, Walsh, Frankland, Andreossy, 
and other recent Travellers. With en- 
gravings and a map, 6s, 64d, lettered. 


EDINBURGH. 


_ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
from 1808 to 1814. By the author of Cy- 
ril Thornton, with fourteen plates. 3 
vols. 12mo, 27s, 

History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Spain, in the 
Sixteenth Century. By Thos. M‘Crie, 
D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Principlesof the Law of Scotland. By 
George Joseph Bell, Esq. 8vo, 18s. 

Political Fragments. By Robert For- 
syth, Esq. Advocate, 12mo, 4s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
and Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. No. VII. 
5s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Natural Grounds 
of Right to Veudible Property, or Wealth. 
By Samuel Read. 8vo, 12s, 


History of Scotland. By P. Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. F.R.S., &c, Vol. III. 8vo, 
12s. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem, in Three 
Books. 12mo, 6s. boards. 

A Glance at London, Brussels, and 
Paris. 12mo, 6s. boards. 

Memoirs of Rear- Admiral Paul Jones, 
Chevalier of the Military Order of Me- 
rit, and of the Russian Order of St Anne, 
&e. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Studies in Natural History ; exhibit- 
ing a popular View of the most striking 
and interesting objects of the Material 
World. By William Rhind, Member of 
the Royal Medical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh. 12mo, illus- 
trated by ten engravings, 6s, 
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Promotions, Appointments, §c. 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &e. 


November, 1829. 


1 Dr. Gda. Cor. Cosby, Lt. by purch. vice H. S. 


1Dr. 
2F. 


70 
7 


2 


73 


76 


86 
92 


hompson, ret. 22 Oct. 1829. 
J. Phibbs, Cor. 


do. 
Lt. Chariton, Adj. vice —. res. 


Adj. only 5 do. 
T. Mainwaring, Cor. by pureh. vice 
Trafford, prom. 5 Nov. 


Lt. Graham, from h. i R. Afr. Corps, 
Lt. vice Miller, 33 28 Oct. 
Ens. Hamilton, from 41 F. Lt. vice Lit- 
tlejohn, cashiered by the sentence ofa 


General Court-Martial 29 do. 
Lt. Spence, Capt. by purch. vice Allan, 
prom. Nov. 
Ens. Jones, Lt. do. 


J. Woodward, Ens. do. 
Ens. Hon. J. C. Best, from 17 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice O’Brien, 72 F. 29 Oct. 


Ens. Chearnley, Lt. by purch. vice 
Howard, ret. 15 do. 
Cc. T. Baldwin, Ens. by purch. vice 
Caldwell, 91 F. 14 do, 
ba Ogilvy, Ens. by purch. vice Chearn- 
15 do. 

Cc. W. Finch, Ens. by purch. vice Ae 
F. 9 do. 

Lt. 4% from 2 F. Lt. vice Ralle, 


h. p. R. Afr. Corps do, 
Qua. Mast. Serj. J. Hayes, Qua. _ 
vice Holmes, full p. 15 do. 
J. Clarke, Ens. vice Hamilton,2F.29 do. 
Staff Assist. Surg, Nicholson, Surg. 
vice Macleod, prom. 5 Nov. 
Staff Assist. Surg. Millar, Surg. vice 


Gillkrest, prom. do. 
Ens. M‘Donald, from 92 F. Ens. vice 
Hope, cance. 22 Oct. 


Assist. Surg. Alligot, from h. p. 65 F. 
Assist. Surg. vice Maharg,70 F. 5Nov. 
a Surg. Bardin, from 28 F. Assist. 
urg. 22 Oct. 
He H. Graham, Ens. by pum, — 
Singleton, ret. 5 do. 
Ens. Gwynne, Lt. by purch. vice + twa 
sion, ret. 5 Nov. 
S. W. Graves, Ens. do 
Assist. Surg. M‘Credie, from 60 F. As- 
sist. Surg. 22 Oct. 
Capt. Menzies, Maj. by am, vice 
Winnict, ret. 5 do. 


Lt. Smyth, Capt. do. 
Ens. Bayly, Lt. do. 
G. M‘Beath, Ens. do. 
Lt. Bernard, Capt. by purch. vice Mel- 

ville, ret. 5 Nov. 
Ens. Strachan, Lt. do. 
E. B. Reynardson, Ens. do. 


Assist. Surg. Maharg, from 51 F. As- 
sist. Surg. vice Saleem, Staff do. 
Lt. Trspaud, from 72 F. Lt. vice Wal- 
lace, 98. F. 29 Oct. 
Ens. Pack, Lt. by purch. vice bt neg 


ret. Nov. 
T. B. Strangways, Ens. do. 
- D. song Ens. by purch. vice Thurs- 
by, } 10 do. 
Lt. 0’ Brien, from 7 F. Lt. vice Trap- 
aud, 71 29 Oct. 
Ens. Shien, Lt. by purch. vice Wid- 
drington, prom. 10 Nov. 
E E. Langford, Ens. do. 
Hosp. —_—_ ‘Laing, Assist. Surg. vice 
Cardiff, p' 5 do. 
Lt. Mitchell, oCapt. by purch. vice He- 
therington, ret. 22 Oct. 
Ens. Ray, Lt. do. 
W. H. Kerr, Ens, do. 
J.B Agee Ens. by purch. vice Chi- 
chester, pro’ 10 Nov. 


Ens. Gordon, "from 93 F. Ens. vice 
M‘Donald, 47 F. 22 Oct. 
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93 F. G. Balck, Ens. vice Gordon, — F. 
29 Oet. 
95 Assist. Surg. Starr, from 48 F. Assist. 
Surg. vice Ore, 3 Dr. do. 
93 Lt. Wallace, from 71 F. Lt. vice Da- 
vidson, ret. do. 


Ceyl.Regt. Lt. Foster, Capt. vice Myliu:, dead 
15 


Apr. 
Capt. Boardman, from h. p. oe. vice 
Mainwaring, dead ov. 


2d Lt. Roddy, Ist Lt. vice Sune 
15 Apr. 


Ordnance Department. 


Capt. and Bt. Maj. Brandreth, Lt. Col. 

vice Skinner, dead 27 Oct. 1829 
2d Capt. Belson, Capt. do. 
Capt. Weston, from Unatt. 2d Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. and Adj. Bent, 2d Capt. do. 
Capt. Frazer, Lt. Col. vice Romilly. 

ret. 27 do. 
?d Capt. Macauley, Capt. do. 
Ist. Lt. Walpole, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Burgmann, Ist Lt. do. 
M. Gen. Sir A. Bryce, Col. a, vice 

Fyers, dead 8 do. 


Hospital Staff. 


Staff Surg. Dow, to be Dep. Insp. of Hosp. 

5 Nov, 1829 
Surg. Macleod, from 42 F. do. do. 
Gillkrest, from 43 F. do. do. 
Staff Surg. Barry, to be Physician to the — 


R. Art. 


R. Eng. 





Assist. Surg. Cardiff, from 73 F. to be Surg. “ 


the Forces do. 
Apoth, G. John do. do. 
Staffsurg. Scott, M.D. from h. p. do. 
Hosp. Assist. Cruickshanks, m.. *‘Nichobon, 
pr.m to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces do. 
Purv, Cierk, R. Tucker, to be Dep. Purv. to 
the Forces do, 
Unattached. 


To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt. Widdrington, from 73 F. 10 Nov. 1829 
To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 
Ens. Thursby, from 72 F. 10 Nov. 1829 

— Chichester, from 86 F. do. 
The undermentioned Lieutenant, actually ser- 
ving upon Full Pay ina Regiment of the Line, 
whose Commission is dated in the year 1809, 
has accepted promotion upon Half-Pay, accurd- 
ing tu the General Order of the 2jth Dec. 1826, 


To be Captain of Infantry. 
Lt. Thomas Smith, from3 F. 24 Nov. 1829 


Exchanges. 


Capt. Briscoe, 3 F. with Capt. Cour‘ayne, 59 F. 

— Hon. C. S. Wortley, 4 F. with Capt. Nickle, 
h. p. 8& F. 

— Butler, 12 F.rec. diff.with Capt. Newton, h.p. 

— Colthurst, 28 F. with Capt. Trant, Sub. Insp. 
vt Mil. in Ion. Isl. 

Lieut. & Adj. Griffith, 5 "Dr. Gds. with Lieut. 
Linski'l, 28 F. 

Lieut. Watts, 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Thursby, 


h. p. 

— ee 9 26 F. with Lieut. Robinson, 
h. p. 

— Lewis, ‘ts F. with Lieut. Belford, h. p- 

— Coates, 94 F. - diff. with Lieut. Hum- 
B ne h. p. 17 F 

Ens. Lucas, 76 F. with Ens. Hon. C. 0” Callaghan, 
h. p. 

1 
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Ens. Burslem, 40 F. with Ens. Powell, h. 


2d Lieut. Bland, Ceylon Reg. with Ens. thon. Ww. 


F. Cowper, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Major. 
Winniett, 68 F. 
Captains. 
Melville, 63 F. 
Hethrington, 76 F. 
Dick, h. p. 7 F. 
Lieutenants. 
H. S. Thomson, 1 Dr Gds. 
Howard, 8 F. 
Grayson, 62 F. 
Whyte, 71 F. 
Davidson, 98 F. 
Hamilton, h. p 1 Dr. 
Hall, h. p. 14 Dr. 
Grant, h. p- 1 F. 
Antrobus, h. p. 15 F. 
Hion. L. Dawson, h. p. 26 F. 
Bradford, h. p. 28 F. 
Cowell, h. p..50 F. 
Archbold, h. p. 35 F. 
Swaby, h. p. 49 F. 
Ramus, h. p. 60 F. 
Stewart, h. p. 69 F. 
Bartlett, h, p. 89 F. 
Hobson, h. p. 90 F. 
Graves, h. p. 93 F. 
Storkenstrom, h. p. Cape Regt. 
Fielde, h. p- Unatt. 
Midgeley, h. p. R. W. I. Rang. 
Waisham, h. p. Chass. Brit. 
Wilton, h. p. 2 Prov. Bn. of Mil. 
W. Smith, R: p- 2 Lt. Inf. Bn. K. G. L. 
Ensigns. 
Singleton, 57 F. 
Cameron, h. p. 79 F. 
Livingston, h. p. 91 F. 
Dely, h. p. New Bruns. Fence. 
Adjutant. 
Griffith, 2 Dr. Gds. 
Quarter-Masters. 
Cornish, h. p. 28, F. 
Askey, h. p. 97 F. 
Surgeon. 
Ricketts, 51 F. 
Assistant Surgeons. 
Morrison, 25 F. 


Pack, h. p. 59 F. 
Hood, h. p. 86 F. 
Cancelled. 
Ens. Hope, 47 F. 
Cashiered. 
Lt. Littlejohn, 2 F. 
Deaths. 
General. 
Garth, 1 Dr. London, 
Lieut.-General. 
Fyers, R. Eng. Dublin, 
Licut.- Colonel. 


Ditmas, of late R. Inv. Beverly, Yorkshire, 
28 Oct. 1829, 


18 Nov. 1829, 


27 Oct. 1829, 


Major. 
Lamont, 49 F. on board the Royal George, on 
passage from India, 9 June 1829, 
Captains. 
Temple, 14 F. on board the Euphrates, on his 
passage to Europe, 24 Oct 1898, 
Mvlius, Ceyl. Regt. Ceylon, 10 Apr. 1829, 


Thompson, h. p. 87 F. 15 Oct, 
Amiel, h. p. 91 F. Guernsey, 16 Nov, 
De Glan, h. p. Sicil. Regt. Warendorf, Westpha- 

lia, 24 Aug, 


Lieutenant. 
Simpson, (Adj.) 49 F. Berhampore, Bengal, 
26 Mar. 1829, 
Cornet. 
Southbrook, h, p. 25 Dr. 


Quarter-Masters. 
Dicksen, 6 Dr. Dundalk, 3 Nov. 1829, 
H. Smith, h. p. 18 Dr. and Pendennis Local Mil, 


3 Oct. 
Clarke, h. p. Somerset Fence. Cav. Sibsey, Lincoln, 
3 Mar. 
Chaplain. 
Carter, h. p. 105, F. Mountfield, Sussex, 
51 July 1829, 
Dep. Inspector. 
Crumpe, h. p. Maiustone, 25 Oct. 1829. 
Surgeons. 
Jones, late h. p. Ord. Med. Dep. St Dogmell’s 
13 Sept. 1829, 
3 Oct. 


Lys, h. p. Staff, Portsmouth, 
6 Nov, 


Slow, h.p R. H. Gds. London, 
Dep. Purveyor. 
J. Mould, h. p. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced from the 22d of 
October to the 22d of November, 1829, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alred, B. and W. Idle, cloth-manufacturers. 

Alger, T. S., Eton, miller. 

Abbot, S., Leamington Priors, builder. 

Aston, J. Wellington, mercer. 

Allday, T. Birmingham, salesman. 

Allpress, E. Watling-street, staticner. 

Ardern, J Weaverham, farmer. 

Abbott, W. Aldersgate-street, coal-merchant. 

Andrews, J. and G. Bread-street, Black well-hall, 
factors. 

Abrahams, 1, York-street, jeweller. 

Armstrong, T. Kaskelf, and J. Armstrong, Corn- 
borough, cattle-dealers. 

Biass, R.and R. T. Elliot, Birmingham, drapers. 

Burtenshaw, J. Southwark, builder. 

Brown, J. Wootton Basset, linen-draper. 

Beale, J. Winchester, draper. 

Bourne, W. and G. Colman-street, woollen-dra 


TS. 

Bohem. C. Mark-iane, victualler. 

Bucklard, R. jun. Shaftesbury, draper. 

Bushell, J. Sandwich and Ramszate, lodging- 
house-ke eper. 

Bower, W. Clayborough, seed-merchant. 

Biass, R. Birmingham, draper. 

Brown, J. Great Yarmouth, and S. Brown, Lit- 
Ue Yarmouth, maltsters. 


Blunden, G. East Malling, paper-maker. 

Barrett, P. Appleton, and J. S. Barrett, Kingston, 
apothecaries. 

Bourne, T. Norwich, Exeter, Plymouth, Tavis- 
tock, and Barnstable, woollen-draper. 

Bentley, J. Milk-street and Bethnal-green, ware 
housemen. 

Byers, J. Newport, linen-draper. 

Bull, J. Taunton, woollen-draper. 

Broughton, E. B. Southampton-street, tailor. 

Bell, R. Eldwick, worsted-spinner. 

Brown, C. Norwich, coal-merchant. 

Bull, J. and W. Bull, Taunton, woollen-drapers. 

Bevan, J. Pontypool, grocer. ‘ 

Barlow, T. Pendleton and Manchester, calico- 
printer. 

Bickerton, W. Oswestry, brazier. 

Breeze, J. and M. Lewis, W. Reade, and W. Hand- 
ley, Tunstall, manufacturers of earthenware. 

Benson, E. W. and W. Darke, Aston, chemists. 

Bradley, R. Darch, E. Parry, and W. J. Baddiley, 
Great Guilford-street, Southwark, iron-found- 
ers. 

Barlow, W. Islington, stone-mason. 

Barton, J. Union-street, grocer. 

Bartlett, J. Barnstable, woollen-draper. 

Chappel, G. Hclborn-bridge, hat-maker. 
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Crisp, J. Idol-lane, wine-mcrehant. 

Cheetham, T. Heaton-Norris, and Stockport, cot- 
ton-spinner. 

Cox, W. Bath, silk-mercer. 

Crowther, J. Huddersfield, corn-factor. 

Clayton, C. Islington, victualler. 

Cowie, G. aud W. Strange, Paternoster-row, book- 
sellers. 

Curis, L. Church-street, Spitalfields, silk-manu- 
facturer. 

Crees, W. East Stonehouse, merchant, 

Churchill, D. Buteigh, draper. 

Corkhill, J. A. Wadebridge, money-scrivener. 

Calafat, M. M. St Martin’s-street, merehaut. 

Cramp, H. and J. Crowdy, Foster-lane, ware- 
housemen. 

Christmas, J. Rye, shopkeeper. 

Chowles, G. North Audiey-street, upholsterer. 

Daggers, H. G. Preston, grocer, 

Dow, J. Great Russell-street, auctioneer. 

Duncalfe, A. Great Suffulk-street, hat-manufac- 
turer. 

Dudley, J. Hackney-road, chemist. 

Eyre, G. Coventry and Bedworth, ribbon-manu- 
facturer. 

Everett, E. J. and J. C. Francis, Heytesbury, clo- 
thiers. 
Elkington, W. H. and J. Geddes, Birmingham, 
d 
Ewer, 
housemen. 

Evill, I’. L. Tokenhouse-yard, and Old Ford, 
dyer. 

Biwards, J. New Bond-street, shoe-maker. 

Freer, T. Birmingham, druggist. 

Frost, K. J. Abergavenny, grocer. 

Fawcett, T. Basinghall-street, Manchester, ware- 
houseman. : 

Fortier, A. R. G. Norwich, tea-dealer. 

Field, R. and H. Queen-street and Whitechapel, 
colourmen. 

Green, T. Coleman-street, Blackwell-hall, factor. 

Griffith, W. Brecon, Jinen-draper. 

Giles, W. Harp-lane, vietualler. 

Gerard, W. Liverpool, boot-maker. 

Gutteridge, W. St Albans, braudy-merehant. 

Goodwin, W. Scawbey, and J. Thorp, Brough- 
ton, merchants. : 

Halfpenny, P. Exeter, auctioneer. 

Hudson, T. P. West Bromwich, bone-merchant. 

Hill, J. Red Lion-street, coal-merchant. 

Hayward, T. Deal, grocer. 

Hail, H. Isleworth, bookseller. 

Hart, J. Great Chart, hop-dealer. 

Hillman, J. P. Lower Thames-street, dealer in 
lass. 

Hay, J. Addle-street, warehouseman, 

Hamilton, W. Peckham, master-mariner, 

Holloway, W. Westminster- road, hackneyman. 

Hardwick, J. White Hart-yard, To:tenham Court 
toad, horse-dealer. 

Hutchinson, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Harnwell, W. Blakeney, tailor. 

Hickol, G. Worthing, grocer. 

Haviside, A. and C. Liarrik, Bucklersbury, mer- 
chants. 

Harrison, T. Durham, smith. 

Hughes, R. Manchester, tailor. 

Harding, T. Tottenham, stone-mason. 

Hobday, W. A. Pall-maill, picture-dealer. 

Hayton, J. Wigton, grocer. 

Hodgson, J. jun. Bradford-moor, wool stapler. 

Heylyn, H. and J. Connop, Colman-street and Old 

Ford, dyers. 

Hobos, $, E. Hitchin, grocer. 

Hopkins, T. Neath Abbey, timber-merchant. 

Jones, H. Brecon, builder. 

Jorie, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Izzard, R. Bermondsey, leather-dresser. 

Ince, F. and E. Ellis, Dudley, coach-builders, 

Johnston, W. Old Kent-road, grocer. 

Jackson, E. J. and C. F. Jackson, jun. Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne, merchants. 

Jackson, J. Liverpool, corn-dealer. 

Jones, J. Carnarvon and Barmouth, dealer. 

Jones, J. Askern, hotel-keeper. 

Killey, J. Liverpool, flour-dealer. 

Kelleway, W. Norwich, woollen-draper. 

Knight, G. Blackman-street, carpet warehouse- 


_ Man, 
Knight, J. Cheltenham, builder. 


TS+ 
Y. and W. F. Scholfield, Lad-lane, ware- 
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Lackenbicher, B. H. Lime-street, merchant. 

Leech, G. Lane-end, Stafford, grocer, 

Lewsey, T. Great Burstead, farmer. 

Lowe, J. Ashred, dealer in iron. 

Laccohee, J. Norwich, manufacturer. 

Lambert, T. New Bond-street, upholsterer. 

Levy, J. Great Preseot-street, merchant. 

Lavender, J. Boxley and Aylesford, paver-maker. 

Langley, T. Birmingham, leather-dealer. 

Leeson, T. H. Douglas, Isle of Man, draper. 

Leslie, J. Liverpool, wine-dealer. 

Lawrence, J. Park, Salop, miner. 

Mellor, R. Derby, innkeeper. 

Moss, H. Hounsditeh, linen-draper. 

Meyers, M. Hounsditch, hatter. 

Mawhood, C.T. I. Well-street, soap-manufacturer. 

Milner, W. Leeds, inn-keeper. 

Mothersole, W. sen. Park-place, livery-stable- 
keeper. 

Mackintush, A. Conduit-street, merchant. 

Morgan, W. B. St James’s, Gloucester, dealer in 
woollen cloths. 

Mangham, R. Pimlico, victualler. 

Mathew, F. Woodbridge, grocer. 

Moon, W. Seavington, draper. 

Miles, J. East Dereham, corn-merchant. 

Moore, W.S. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Nicholls, J. Grosvenor-street, lodging-house- 
keeper. 

Neale, J. P. Bennet-street, bookseller. 

Norman, J. Islebrewers, miller. 

Newcombe, IT’. York, common carrier. 

Nuttall, P. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-manufae- 
turer. : 

Parelow, W. C. Exmouth-street, cheesemonger. 

Packer, J. Newbury, carrier. 

Poile, J. Westheathly, dealer. 

Passinore, H. P. Old Kent-road, plumber. 

Pike, E. Staines, blacksmith, 

Plunkett, W. Whitechapel-road, carpenter. 

Pcirse, T. Belleisie, training-groom 

Peele, T. Peterborough, corn-merchant. 

Pentey, J. Huddersfield, grocer. 

Rexworthy, J. Wells, currier. 

Rudge, H. Leominster, surgeon. 

Rhoads, T. Hoxton, cut-glass-manufacturer. 

Robson, H. George-street, Southwark, hat-manu- 
faeturer. 

Roberts, H. Hafodlas, dealer. 

Ktees, D. Brecon, clothier. 

Rylatt, G. South Kime, victualler. 

Raishleigh, W. Lattiford, dealer in cheese. 

Rawlings, Ss. Walcot, carpenter. 

Sanderson, J. Gerrard’s-cross, victualler. 

Stokoe, J. Rye-hill, Northumberland, builder. 

Swan, J. Northleach, draper. 

Snowden, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 

Sloman, J. Maidstune, timber-merchant. 

Smith, C. Old City Chambers, wine-merchant. 

Sargent, W. Moorfields, linen-draper. 

Seott, G and Z. Surr, Manchester, porter-dealers. 

Slaney, R. Omber-ley, brickmaker. 

Slader, R. Cheltenham, cabinet-maker. 

Spyer, S. Great Alie-street, merchant. 

Stammers, T. Francis-street, grocer. 

Simmons, J. Plymouth, grocer. 

Trimby, G. H. and J.G. L. Trimbey and G. D. 
Trimbey, Watling-street, merchants. 

Tudor, M. Bolton, shopkeeper. 

Tallent, A. Dickleburgh, linen-draper. 

Truss, J. jun. Upper Holloway, lapidary. 

Thorpe, S. Birmingham, victualler. 

Trout, T. Lime-street and Ostend, salesman. 

Tetley, S. Bradford, dyer. 

Thornton, J. Brook-street, glass-cutter. 

Townend, W. Keighley, corn-miller. 

Thackway, S. Ledbury, bookseller. 

Varley, J. Stanningley, cloth-manufacturer. 

Wiss, Kt. Flect-street, patent portable water-closet 
manufacturer. 

Wheeler, T. Hereford, corn-dealer. 

Williams, J. Glocester, bootmaker. 

Webster, R. Cornhill, watchmaker. 

Whittaker, C. P. Lambeth, wine-merchant. 

Williamson, J. Keighley, worsted-spinner. 

Whicker, H. Emsworth, butcher. 

Welch, A. Glastonbury, shopkeeper. 

Waterman, J. Rotherhithe, merchant. 

Willis, T. Bath, carpenter. — 

Watkins, S. Merthyr Tydfil, iron-monger. 

ikinson, G. Birmingham, saw-manutfacturer. 
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ALPHABETICAL List or ScoTtcn BanKRUPTCIES, announced from Ist October to 
30th November, 1829, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, Robert Young, writer to the signet, 
banker, and builder, in Edinburgh. 
Bannerman, James, cattle-dealer, stubhall, Perth- 


shire. 

Bannerman, Peter, cattle-dealer, Parkhead, Perth- 
shire. 

Bridges, David, jun. cloth-merchant, Edinburgh. 

Buchanan, James, wood merchant at Duchlage. 
in the parish of Drymen, ana county of Stirling. 

Burns, William, manufacturer in Paisley, and as 
one of the partners of John Gibb and Company, 
manufacturers in Paisley. 

Campbell, Malcolm, grain-merchant and trader, 


Glasgow. 

Crawford, William, and Co. merchants in Glas- 
gow, and William Crawford, one of the said 
partners, as an individual. 

Dawson, John, lime-burner and fish-curer, now 
farmer and cattle-dealer, in Redhythe, in the 
county of Banff. 

Dunlop, Robert, banker, gas-manufacturer, and 
builder in Edinburgh, and writer to the signet. 

Forrest, Daniel, hosier in Edinburgh. 

Grant, Alexander, builder and wright in Leith. 

Hakdane, George, and Co. spirit-dealers in Glas- 
gow, and George Haldane, sule partner of said 
eculmpany, 


Hoe, Thomas Charles, late mercantile-agent, now 
tavern-keeper in Edinburgh. 

Innes, John, merchant-tailor, Aberdeen. 

Liddell, William, and Co. merchants, Glasgow, 
and William Liddell, and William Liddell, jun, 
merchants there, the individual partners. 

Lindsay, David, paper-maker and merchant at 
Rothes Paper-mill, in the parish of Leslie, and 
county of Fife. 

Love, John, provision-merchant, Bridge Street, 
Glasgow. 

M‘Farlane, Parlane, manufacturer, Glasgow, 

M‘Farline, John, merchant, Aberdeen. 

Nicol, Robert, cattle-dealer, formerly in Brack. 
mont Miln, now in Strathburn, F ifeshire, 

Pattison, M. and F. merchants, Glasgow, 

Reid, Andrew, merchant, Ayr. 

Scott, John, merchant in Glasgow, residing some 
time at Henning House, near Govan, and now 
in West Kingston, near Glasgow. 

Spears, James, sen. distiller and merchant in 
Kirkaldy. 

Tod, John, corn and meal-dealer, Leith, 

Waters, John, flesher in Edinburgh. 

White, James, corn-dealer and ship-owner in 
Leith and Elie. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 4. At Akayab, East Indies, the Lady of 
Lieut. Archibald Bogle, of a son. 

July 22. At the Cape of Good Hope, the Lady 
of William Blair, Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

Sept. 25, At the Manse of Newtyle, Mrs Moon, 
of ason. 

29. At 7, Leith Street, Mrs Denham, of a still- 
born son. 

— At Williamfield, Mrs William Patison, jun. 
of a son. 

30. At Mellerstain, the La: y of George Baillie, 
Esq. jun. of Jerriswo.d, of a daughter. 

— At Elliston House, Roxburghshire, the Lady 
of Robert Henry Tulloh, Esq. of Elliston, of a 
daug)iter. 

— At Innerkip, the Lady of the Rev. Thomas 
Brown, jun. of a son. 

Oct. |. At Mary's Place, Mrs Parker, of a son. 

2. At Sanson House, the Lady of Colonel Cum- 
ming, of the Bengal Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 

— At 42, Northumberland Street, Mrs Scot of 
Trinity, of « daughter. 

3. At Albyn Place, Mrs Charles Gordon, of a 


son. 

4. In Charlotte Square, the Lady of Thomas 
Maitland, Esq. younger of Dundrennan, of a son. 

5. At Inistore, Appin, Argyleshire, the Lady of 
Donald Campbell Esq. of a son. 

6. At the Manse of Ferry Port-on-Craig, Mrs 
Nicolson of a son. 

8. At Furest Hall, the Viscountess Chetwynd, 
of a son. 

— At Greenock, Mrs David Glassford, of a sen. 

9. At Abercromby Piace, Mrs Lockhart of 


Castlehill, of a daughter. 
— At 52, Gayfield Square, Mrs Thomas Fer- 
guson, of a daughter. 


— At 12,Raeburn Place, Mrs Grahame, of a son. 
10. At Elkruk Manse, Mss Smith, of a daugh- 


ter. 
11. At 8, Broughton Place, Mrs Maitland, of a 


son. 

— At 23, Abercromby Place, the Lady of Walter 
Campbell, Esq. of Sunderland, of a daughter. 

12. At West George Street, Glasgow, Mrs James 
J. Duncan, of a son. 

13. At Kinnaird Castle, the Lady of Sir James 
Carnegie of Southesk, Bart. of a son. 

14, At Walker Street, the Lady of Major Wil- 
liam Bertram, —\ Native Infantry, of a son. 

i5. At Dunbog, Mrs Keyden of Pittuncarty, of 
2 90R, 


16. At Melville House, Fife, the Countess of 
Leven and Melville, of a son, who only survived 
a few hours. 

19. At Holmhead, Mrs Sinclair, of a daughter. 

20. At 1, Melville Street, Mrs John Tait, of a 
son. 

21, At Crawfordsdyke, Greenock, Mrs John 
Crawford, of a son. 

— At Easter Duddingston, the Lady of Capt. 
Wauchope, Royal Navy, of ason. 

— At 4, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Cumming, 
of a son. 

— At York, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Wallace, 
late Major in the King’s Dragoon Guards, of a 
daughiter. 

— At Portland Place, London, Lady Mary 
Ross, of a son. 

— At 6, Brighton Street, Mrs William Millar, 
of a daughter. 

22. At Goodwood, her Grace the Duchess of 
Richmond, of a son, being her ninth living child. 
— At Heathery Haugh, Mrs Tod, of a son. 

— At Eaglescairnie, the Lady of Major-General 
Hon. P. Stuart, of a daughter. 

24. At River Bank, Leven, Mrs Anderson, of 
a son. 

25. At Lothian Vale, Mrs Greig, of a son. 

— At Paris, the Lady of John Mitchell, Esq. of 
ason. 

— Her Serene Highness the Princess of Ho- 
henlohe-Laugenburgh (late the Princess Feodore, 
and daughter of the Duchess of Kent,) of a son. 

27. At Naples, Mrs William Scott, of a son. 

28. At Barcaldine, the Lady of Duncan Camp- 
bell, Fsq. of Barcaldine, of ason. 

29. Mrs Robert blackie, of a daughter. 

3, At 8, Newington Place, Mis Kennedy, of 
ad ughter. 

31. At Bel-on, the Lady of Captain Hay of 
Belton, ot a s~n. 

Nov. 1. At Belmount Place, Kelso, Mrs Jerdan, 
of a son. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Scott of Seabank,of a son. 

2. The Lady of P. Campbell, Esq. Northum- 
berland Street, of a son. 

— Mrs Welsh, 60, Northumberland Street, of 
a daughter, 

— In Park Crescent, Portland Place; London, 
the H:.n. Mrs Shawe, of a daughter. 

4. At Bromley Place, the Lady Sarah Murray, 
of a son. 

6. At 10, Howard Place, Mrs William Gordon, 
of a son. 
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7. At Largo Manse, Mrs Brown, of a son. 


» — At Bellevue, Banff, the Lady of James Mac- 


kintosh, Esq. late of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

8 At Carlisle, Mrs Major Stewart Dalzell of 
Glenz, of a son. 

10. At Whitehall House, the Hon. Mrs Ward- 
law, of a son. 

— At Tayfield, Mrs Berry, of a daughter. 

11. At 45, Melville Street, the Lady of the 


“Chevalier J. J. Laine, French Consul, of adaugh- 


ter. 

12. At No. 9, Abercomby Place, Mrs Greig of 
Eccles, of a daughter. 

— At Circus Place, Mrs Cay, of a daughter. 

13. At 12, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Bayley, of a daughter. 

— At Holland, Island of PapaWestray, the Lady 
of George Trail, Esq of Holland, of a son. 

14, At 59, Northumberland Street, the Lady of 
John Brodie, Esq.W.S. of a son. 

15. At 6, James’s Court, Mrs Edward Living- 
stone, of a son. 

— At Cherrybank, Mrs Fisher, of a son. 

— At Larbert Manse, Mrs Bonar, of a daughter. 

16. At Marseilles, the Lady of A. J, Hamilton, 
Esq. younger of Dalzeil, of a son and heir. 

20. At Hcepe Street, Charlotte Square, Mrs 
Sibbald, of a daughter. 

yz. At Dundee, Mrs Maxwell, of a daughter. 

24. At Castle Broomwich, Warwickshire, the 
Countess of Bradford, of a daughter. 

7. At Glenormiston, the Lady of William 

Stewart, Esq. of a son. : 

— Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany Street, of a 


son. 

— At 25, Archibald Place, Mrs George Brown, 
of a son. 

Lately. At Bareilly, East Indies, the Lady of 
the Hon. R. Forbes, of a son. 

— At Argyle House, London, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 28. At Bombay, James Burnes, Esq. Sur- 
geon to the Residency at Bhooj, to Sophia, second 
daughter of the late Major-General Sir Geo. 
Holmes, K. C. B. 

June 4, At the Cape of Good Hope, John Mur- 
ray, Esq. M. D. Surgeon to the Forces, to Mrs 
Eliza Grant, widow of Captain T. W. Grant, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

6. At Bombay, Henry Smith, Esq of Batiboys, 
county of Wicklow, Lieut -Col. of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Light Cavalry, in the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Sir John Peter Grant of Rothiemurcus, 
oue of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Bom- 





30, At Hyderabad, Capt. Geo. Keir, Command- 
ing his High: ess the Nizam’s 5d Regiment of Ca- 
valry, to Margaret, daughter of Campbell Mac- 
kintosh, Esq. of Dalmigavie. 

Aug. 15. At St Petersburg, John Drury, M.D. 
seg son of Thomas Drury, Esq. to Eliza- 

th, third daughter of the late Captain John 
Brown, of North Shields, Northumberland. 

Sept. 15. At Eastertyre, the Rev. Alexander 
Campbell, minister of Weem,to Isabeila Margaret, 
daughter of the late Major Macglashan of Easter- 


Te. 

MM. At Montreal, Lower Canada, Francis C, J. 
Arnoldi, Esq. M.D. to Christina Maria, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Telfer, merchant, Leith. 

28. At Fairlight, near Hastings, Sussex, the 
Rev. Edward Auriol, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A. to Georgina Barbara, third daughter of the 
late Edward Morris, Esq. and grand-daughter of 
the late Lord Erskine. 

29. At No. 15, Windsor Street, William Find- 
lay, Esq. writer, Pais!ey, to Helen, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Hill, Esq. 

50. At Windmill Hill, Howard Elphinstone, 

. only son of Sir H. Elphinstone, Bart. C.B. to 
Elizabeth Julia, youngest daughter of E. J. Cur- 
teis, Esq. M.P. ; 

— At Glasgow, George Stephenson, Esq. Soli- 
citor, Lisburn, to Louisa Ann, third daughter of 
> late Major James Robertson of Cray, Perth- 
shire. 

Oct. 1. At Kineraig, the Rev. James Noble, St 
ow? to Margaret, eldest daughter of James 

tow, Esq. 

2. At Dalmarnock, Glasgow, Robert Thomson, 
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Esq. surgeon, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Adam Spence, Leith. 

5. At Westsidewood, Mr Logan, Eastshiel, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of John Wilson, Esq. 

6. At No. 25 Pitt Street, Edinburgh, tcobert 
Hepburn Swinton, Esq. second son of the late 
John Swinton, Esq. of Swinton, to Juliana, third 
daughter of Thos, Harker, Esq. of Scarborough. 

8. At Bankfoot, William Allan, Esq. Solicitor 
Supreme Courts, to Eliza, daughter of George 
Gordon, Esq. of Hiltonhiil. 

— At Atholi Place, Perth, Laurence Robertson, 
Esq. cashier of the Royal Bank, Glasgow, to Ro- 
bina Joasna, second daughter of Robert Hope 
Monciieff, Esq. writer, Perth. 

12. At Ayr, John M‘Derment, Esq. M.D. to 
Margaret, second daughter of William Eaton, Esq. 
Sherilf-substitute of Ayrshire. 

13. At Burntsfield Place, James Watt, jun, Esq. 
Dundee, to Jane Scott, second daughter of Arcn- 
bald Anderson, Esq. Burntsfield Place. 

— At North Leith, Mr Alexander Anderson, 
architect, Leith, to Mary Vernon, second daugh- 
ter of Mr Alexander Sime, shipbuilder. 

— At London, John Searle, jun. Esq. to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the late John Talbot, Esq. 

15. At Edinburzh, the Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, minister of St Stephen’s Church, Rochdale, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late James Peat, Esq. 
Collector of Excise. . 

19, At Cherry Bank, John Anderson, Esq. 
Perth, to Miss Bruce, daughter of the late David 
Bruce, Esq. merchant, Stirling. 

— At Ochtertyre, Anthony Murray, Esq. young- 
er of Dollerie, W.S., to Georgiana, third daughter 
of the Hon. Baron Sir Patrick Murray of Ochter- 
tyre, Bart. 

— At Marylebonne, London, Mr J. Renny, jun. 
merchant, Arbroath, to Miss Jane Boyd, of Wel- 
beck Street, Cavendish Square. 

22. At Edinburgh, James Syme, Esq. surgeon. 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Willis, Esq. ‘ 

— At Castle Toward, John Campbell, Esq. of 
South Hull, to Janet, third daughter of Kirkman 
Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward. 

25. At North Berwick, the Rev. Mathew Car- 
rier Thompson of Woodstone Rectory, Hunting- 
ton, to Eliza, second daughter of the late Lieut. 
Colonel Datrymple, C.B. Madras Artillery. 

26. At London, David Baillie, Esq. of Audley 
Square, to Miss Stewart, only daughter of Lady 
Svewart, and niece to the Countess of Aberdeen. 

27. At Myres Castle; Joseph Maitland, Esq. 
third son ef Adam Maitland, Esq. of Dundrennan, 
to Anna Maria, daughter of James Pillans, Esq. 

2%. At Edinburgh, Captain Alexander Christie, 
of the Navigator of Peterhead, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Browne of Lauriston. 

29. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Oswald 
of Dunnikier, Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
to Amelia Jane Murray, third daughter of the 
late Lord Henry Murray, son of the late John 
Duke of Atholl. 

29. At Blairvadock, Richard Fox, Esq. of Ga- 
rahabridgin, in the county of Cavan, son of Colo- 
nel Fox of Foxhall, to Camilla, third daughter of 
Mr and Lady Janet Buchanan. 

50. At Memus, Forfarshire, Aitchison Alexan- 
der Mack, Esq. W.S. to Martha, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John White, Esq. 

Nov. 2. At Rose Villa, Hamilton, Francis Ha- 
milton, Esq. W.S,, to Mary Stevenson, eldest 
daughter ot Captain D. Mackintosh, late of the 
42d Royal Highlanders. 

— At Sighthill, Mr William Thomson, farmer, 
Bonnington, to Christina, youngest daughter of 
the late James Nimmo, Esq. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Liddell, iron- 
monger, Glasgow, to Jessie, eldest daughter of 
Wiiliam Peddie, Esq. Secretary to the Insurance 
Company of Scotland. 

— At Kippax, Samuel Crompton, Esq. M.P. of 
Woodend, Yorkshire, to Isabelia Sophia, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. and Rev. Archibald Hamilton 
Cathcart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Morris, jun. mer- 
chant, Dunfermline, to Euphemia, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr John Steel, merchant, Priuce’s Street. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andw. Milroy, mi- 
nister of Crailing, to Margaret, eldest surviving 
daughter of James Bryce, Esq. 

5. At Gibraltar, Capt. John Macdonald of Ani: 
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saig, Inverness-shire, to Catherine Eustace, only 
daughter of Alex. Farquhar, Esq. merchant. 

6. At Montrose, Henry Holie, Esq. surgeon, 
Forfarshire Militia Regiment, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late David Ogilvie, Esq. of Park 
Connon. 

— William Proven, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr Wm. Keid, 
bookseller, Glasgow. 

7. Re-married at Paris, John Gordon of New- 
ton,Esq. Aberdeenshire, to Barbara,fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr A. Leith, Aberdeen. 

9. At Campbeltown, Argyllshire, Lieut. Joseph 
Wright, R.N. to Caroline Nugent, daughter of 
Lieut -Col. John Porter, of the late Argylishire 
Fencibles. 

— At Crandington, Northumberland, Major 
Scott, of the 17th Lancers, to Alicia Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Foster Mills, 
Chancellor of York. 

10. At the Earl of Rosslyn's house, St James’s 
Square, London, Bethell Walrond, Esq. M.P. of 
Montrath, Devonshire, to the Right Hon. Lady 
a St Clair, only daughter of the Earl of Koss- 

yn. 

— At St Mary’s Church, Dover, Capt. Alexan- 
der Macniven, of Deptford, to Helen, widow of 
Major Peirce, Royal Artillery. 

— At Allanbank, Berwickshire, John Melville, 
Esq. London, to Miss Swinton, daughter of Sa- 
muel Swinton of Allanbank. 

— At Haudet, Guern-ey, Major Cadell, of the 
28th Foot, to Isabella Catherine, daughter of the 
late Alexander Macdonald Esq. of Boisdale, In- 
verness-shire. 

— At Glasgow, Alex. Macdougall, Esq. of the 
Island of Tobago, to Eliza, second daughter of 
James M‘Queen, Esq. South Wellington Place. 

— At Summerhill, near Dumfries, the Rev. 
D. Dow, of Kirkpatrick-Irongray, to Catherine, 

oungest daughter of the deceased ‘hos. Goldie, 
Esq. of Craigmuie. 

14. At London, John Clayton Cowell, Esq. el- 
dest son of Lieut.-Col. Cowell, to Frances Anne 
Hester, youngest daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Brickenden. 

16. At North Queensferry, Mr William Miller, 

merchant, Inverkeithing, to Margaret, elcest 
daughter of Mr Scott, R.N. superintendent of the 
passage. 
17. At London, John Dunlop, Esq. of the Gre- 
nadier Fcot Guards, eldest son of Lieut.-General 
Dunlop, of Dunlop and Southwick, to ( harlotte 
Constance, youngest daughter of Major-General 
Sir Richard Downes Jackson, K.C.B. 

— At Perth, the Rev. James Ferguson, minis- 
ter of the parish of Stachurin Argylishire, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Mr Charles Douglas, 
merchant, Perth. 

— At Greenock, Mr John J. E. Linton, writer, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late Murdo Dallas, 
Esq. physician, Berbice. 

18. At Edinburgh, Edward Denis de Vitre, M.D. 
Annan, to Janet Graham, daughter of A. R. Car- 
son, LL.D. Rector of the High Schoo!. 

23. At Kelso, Mr George Gillies, surgeon, Cold- 
stream, to Rebecca Jane, only daught«r of the 
late Major Seton, of the Hon East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

— At Ellingham, Northumberland, Henry S. 
Stephens, Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Haggerstune, Esq. 

24. At Glasgow, the Rev. William Colville, mi- 
nister of Eaglesham, to Mary, only daughter of 
the late Mason Weir, Esq. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr George Fernie to Miss 
Christian Hepburn. 

— At Inverleith Row, Andrew Beith, Esq. sur- 
geon, Edinburgh, to Ann Elizabeth Sinclair Mac- 
kenzie, daughter of the late William Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Strathgarve. 


DEATHS. 

April 7. At Moorshedabad, in Bengal, Mrs 
Maria Hathorn, wife of Hugh Vans Hathorn, Esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service, 

22. At his residence, in Hobart Town, James 
Neill, Esq. aged 72. Mr Neill was a gentleman 
of very enlarged mind, richly stored with scienti- 
fic knowledge, more especially in Natural History, 
to which, in this island, he devoted much atten- 
tion during the latter years of his life. He was 
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for upwards of forty years an eminent printer in 
Edinburgh. 

28. At Arnee, East Indies, John Boyce, Es, 
Lieut. in his Majesty’s 4lst Regiment of Foot. 

May 5. On the African station, Dr William 
Burn, surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Eden. 

— At bombay, Mr John Spark, surgeon in the 
Hon. East Company’s service, and son of the Rey, 
Robert Spark, Episcopalian clergyman at Lau. 
rencekirk. 

June 2. At Caleutta, Dr Gibb, First Member of 
the Medical Board, Bengal. 

4. At Satara, in the East Indies, Captain H 
Adams, of the Bombay Establishment, Revenue. 
Surveyor to his Highness the Rajah of Satara, 

5. At Cuddalore, John Hart Jollie, Esq. of Ma- 
dras, second son of James Jollie, Esq. writer to 
the siznet. 

9. At sea, on his passage from Bengal to Eng. 
land, Major Thomas Lamont, 49th Regiment, 
third surviving son of James Lamont of Knock. 
dow, Esq. 

Aug. 11, At Wilmington, North Carolina, after 
a short iliness, the Rev. John Reston, formerly 
pastor of one of the Relief Churches, Edinburgh, 

17. At Bardowie, parish of St Andrew's, Ja. 
maica, John Taylor, Esq. of Ballochneck, Stir. 
lingshire, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr William 
Taylor, of st Enoch’s Church, Glasgow. 

28. At sea, on his passage home from Madras 
Captain James Crokat, Madras Army. ) 

29. At Montserrat, West Indies, Alexander 
Wiliamson, surgeon, late of Edinburgh. 

Sept. 2. At Rusehearty, Aberdeenshire, during 
this month, of the family of Mr John Wilson, 
Peathiil, on the 2d, Anne, aged 9; on the 7th, 
Alexander, aged 17; on the 15th, William, aged 
14; on the 22d, John, aged 22; and, on the 3th, 
Mrs Wilson, aged 47. ‘The disease, that has 
proved so fatal in this family, was putrid ulcerous 
sore throat, which had prevailed for some time in 
that neighbourhood, though not with an equal 
degree of malignity. Mrs Wilson had overcome 
the virulence of the distemper, but sunk under the 
successive bereavements of the affectionate mother. 

8. At Belleaire, Island of St Vincent, Francis 
Brown, Esq. 

9. At his house, Assembly Street, Leith, Mr 
John Watt, merchant. 

ll. At Ellon, in his 90th year, the Rev. William 
Massie, having been schoolmaster of that parish 
during 65 years. 

18. At Edinburgh, in the 30th year of his age, 
Mr John Ewen, uf the Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
branccr’s Office, Exchequer. 

19. At Penrith, Miss Mary Stewart Thomson, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Thomson. 

— At Alyth, Mr Edward Paterson, in the 70th 
year of his age, having been 37 years parochial 
schoolmaster of Alyth. 

— At Cowdenhill, Mrs Janet Halket, relict of 
the late Captain Robert Grinlay, Bo'ness, aged 
50 years. 

— At Callander, the Lady of H. Palmer, Esq: 

20. At 11, Saxe Coburg Place, Mary, third 
daughter of Colonel the Hon. John Ramsay. 

21. At Perth, Alexander Macglashan, Esq. some 
time of Calcutta. 

22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, J.Waugh Brougham, 
Esq. wine merchant, Edinburgh. 

23. At Brechin, Mrs Catherine Pringle, wife of 
the Rev. Mr Craig. 

— At his father’s house, 3, South Castle Street, 
Mr Walter Jamieson, wpholsterer. 

— Atthe Manse of Saltoun, the Rev. Andrew 
Johnston, in the 66th year of his age, and 58th of 
his ministry. 

— At Castle Mains, East Lothian, Mr David 
Hume, farmer. 

24. At Bellamore, Inchmarnoch, aged 98 years, 
Miss Marjory Fiemming, daughter of Peter Fiem- 
ming, Esq of Auchintoul. 

— At 10, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Anne Aynsworth, wife of James Aynsworth, Esq. 
of Clonmaghry, in the County of Down. 

25. At Durie, Napier, youngest son of C. M. 
Christie, Esq. 

— At Monifieth Manse, the Rev. William 
Johnston, in the 78th year of his age, and 43d 
year of his ministry in that parish. 

26. Mrs Mary Smith of Darnick, aged 76 years. 

— At his house, 1, Broughton Place, Mr George 
Hall, writer. 
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26. At Rosebank, Broughton Road, Mrs Mar- 
garet Alexander, relict of Captain Andrew David- 


pe At Pembroke, in her 76th year, Miss Camp- 
bell, sister of the late Lord Cawdor. 

— At Burgie, Mrs Dunbar Brodie, of Lethen 
and Burgie. 

— At Dunfermline, the Rev. Alexander Fisher, 
Minister of the Associate Congregation, Queen- 
Anne Street. 

— Suddenly, of inflammation, while on a visit 
to his friend, Temple Sinclair, Esq. of Lybster, 
County of Caithness, the Hon. Eric George Sin- 
clair, fifth son of the late, and brother to the pre- 
sent Earl of Caithness, in the 28th year of his age. 

27. Mr George Forrester, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At 4, Lothian Street, Mr Walter Scott Drys- 
dale, watchmaker. 

— At Double Bridges, Thorne, Yorkshire, Mrs 
Caroline Gunby, in her 103d year. 

28. At Rugby, Warwickshire, William Cham- 
bers, Esq. Rear-Admiral,in the 82d year of his age. 

— At Leith, George Kellie, Esq. M.D. 

29. At Clifton, in his 77th year, Richard New- 
man Newman, M.D. of Thornbury Park, Glou- 
eestershire. 

— At Portobello, Miss Anne Bannerman, au- 
thor of “‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” ‘* Tales of Su- 
perstition and Chivalry,” and other ingenious and 
elegant performances. 

50. At Southwold, Henry Robert Gooch, Esq. 
son of William Gooch, Esq. of Upwell. 

— At the Manse of Dunfermline, Isobel Bar- 
bour, wife of the Rev. Allan M‘Lean. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Mary Butter, relict of 
James Carruthers, Esq. of Warmanbie. 

Oct. 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of General Sir 
William Maxwell of Calderwood, Bart. 

2. At Edinburgh, Bernard Bedwell Richardson, 
infant son of Mr James Richardson. 

— At 17, Elm Row, Mr Alexander Muckle, 
merchant. 

— At Pisa, in Tuscany, Emma Warrington, 
wife of Thomas Wood, Esq- British Vice-Consul 
at Bengazi. 

5. At Paisley, Mrs Carlisle, wife of Warrand 
Carlisle, Esq. 

— At Lasswade, Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Buckham, Esq. formerly of the Bush. 

4. At his house, 7, Nicolson Square, after a 
short illness, Mr James M‘Donald, (formerly of 
Dunfermline,) teacher of English, &c. 24, Water- 
loo Place. 

— At Everton, near Liverpool, Sir John Reid, 
Bart. R.N. formerly commander of the Cheerful 
revenue cruiser. 

—" Robert Barclay, late farmer, Southside 
jank, 

5. At Wallacetown, Ayr, Mrs Barbara Camp- 
bell, widow of Major Campbell of the 92d Regi- 
men 


— At Perth, Miss Kinnear of Kinnear. 

— At Warmanbie, near Annan, the Rev. Robert 
Heahincon Roughshede, M.A. in the 81th year of 

is age. 

— At his house, Walker Street, John Horner, 
Esq.—This venerable and highly resnectable citi- 
zen was the acting partner in the well-known firm 
of Inglis, Horner, and Company, afterwards Hor- 
ner, Baxter, and Company, and latterly, John 
Horner and Company, manufacturers in Edin- 
burgh. He was father of Mr Horner the cele- 
brated Barrister and Member of Parliament, who 
Was unfortunately cut off at an early period of his 
brief but brilliant Parliamentary career. Mr Hor- 
ner’s only remaining son is Mr Leonard Horner, 
the originator of the School of Arts in this city. 

6. At her father’s house, East Sallon, Mrs Ja- 
het Swinton, wife of Mr James Dods, Edinburgh, 
aged 27 years. E 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs Helen Duncanson, wi- 
ag George Freer, Esq. of Woodlands, near 


7. At Wardie, Sarah, daughter of the late James 
Donaldson, Esq. and sister to Captain J. D. Bos- 
well, Royal Navy. 

8. At 3, Albany Street, North Leith, Margaret, 
daughter of the late Mr David Wishart, ship- 
Master. 

— At Lerwick, after a very protracted illness, 
ean David Spence, of the Royal Navy, 
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9. At Hastings, Jane, fourth daughter of Ro- 
bert Spear, late of Mill Bank, Cheshire, Esq. de- 
ceased. 

— At the Duke of Buccleuch’s, Richmond, 
Lady Isabella Cust, wife of the Hon Captain Pe- 
regrine F. Cust, M.P. 

10. At No. 17, Shandwick Place, Mrs Beatrix 
Pringle, widow of David Hogarth of Hilton, Esq. 

11. At No. 52, Gayfield Square, the infant 
daughter of Thomas Ferguson, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 

12. At Dumfries, Archibald M‘Murdo, Esq. 
pnd Lieutenant-Colonel of the Dumfries-shire 

ilitia. 

— At the Manse of Burrowstounness, Robert, 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr Rennie. 

— At Bath, Major-General Sir John Pringle 
Dalrymple, Bart. the last male representative of 
the family of Dalrymple, of Hailes. 

At Hewell, Worcestershire, the Hon Frederick 
Campbell Amherst, second surviving son of Lord 
Amherst. 

15. At Glasgow, Catherine, wife of Lauchlan 
M‘Kinnon, Esq. and daughter of the late Duncan 
M‘Dougall, Esq. of Arnentrive. 

14. At Glasgow, Mr James Syme, teacher. 

— At her house, Grosvenor Square, London, 
the Countess Dowager of Radnor, in the 71st 
year of her age. 

15. At her house, No. 16, New Street, Miss 
Elizabeth Whitehouse. 

— At John Street, Portobello, Josiah Maxton, 

Sq. 
— At Kentish Town, George Dawe, Esq. R.A. 
Member of the Imperial and Royal Academies of 
Arts at St Petersburg, Stockholm, Florence, &c. 

16. At High Halden Rectory, Kent, Robert, 
third son of Robert Badham, Professor of Mec .- 
cine, Glasgow. 2 

— At Stirling, Mrs Agnes Stevenson, relict of 
the Rev. John Thorburn, minister of the gos- 
rel at Edinburgh. 

— At Hamburg, Jchn Maclean, Esq- late 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Maxwell, relict 
of the Rev. James Hall, D.D. of Broughton Place 
Chapel. : 

18. At the Manse of Farnel, the Rev. JamesWil- 
son, minister of that parish. in the 75d year of 
his age, and 51st of his ministry. : 

19. At Gargunnock House, Stirlingshire, Jane, 
daughter of the late Robert Dennistoun, Esq- 
Glasgow, 

— Aged 18 years, Jean, second daughter of Mr 
John Hope, Castle Mains, Sanquhar. . 

— At Dunse, Mr. Richard Bertram, writer 
there. 

20. In the 70th year of his age, Mr John Mills, 
of Irlam’s-oth-Height, a man well known for his 
patriotism. He was one of those who undertook 
the hazardous task to relieve General Elliot with 
provisions at the siege of Gibraltar. 

— At Round Haugh, John Levden, aged 83. 
This venerable person was father of the celebrated 
Dr John Leyden. ‘ 

21. At No. 10, Shandwick Place, Eleanor, wife 
of Lieut-Colonel James Leatham, in her 74th 
year. 

22. At Mount Julict, county of Kilkenny, the 
Countess of Carrick. -e, 

— At Esperston, near Fushie Bridge, Christina, 
second daughter of Mr John Watson. 

— At Barbreck, Lochawside, Mr John M‘Ar- 
thur, surgeon, in the 55th year of his age. 

— At the Manse of Moffat, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Alexander Johnstone, minister of 
Moffat. A 

23. At Kensington, in his 50th year, Horatio 
Nelson Head, R.N. only son of Guy Head, Esq. 

24. At No. 1, Bellevue Crescent, William Da- 
vidson, only child of Andrew Dun, Esq. writer 
to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, George pea av Cameron, 
M.D. Liverpool, Porth son of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Cameron, minister of Kirknewton. 

— At Lauriston Castle, Miss Ellen Allan, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Allen, Esq. of Lau- 
riston, in the 16th year of her age. 

Oct. 21. At Northwick Terrace, London, Hen- 
rietta Anne, wife of the Hon James Stewart. _ 

25. At the Wester Bush, Isabella Gifford, in 
the 88th year of her age. 
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25. At Cheltenham, Lord Fredcrick Lennox, 
brother of the present, and son of the late Duke 
of Richmond. His Lordship was in the 28th 
year of his age, and had been suffering long under 
& most painful indisposition. 

26. At Middlehill, Mr George Deans, aged 89 

years. 

. 27. Athis residence in Stephen Street, Dublin, 
Lieutenant-General William Fyers, commanding 
Royal Engineers 1n Ireland. 

28. At No. 6, Mansfield Place, Adam Ander- 
son, only child of Mr John Anderson, jun. book- 
seller. 

— At her house in Maitland Street, the Right 
Hon Lady Jane Stuart, widow of the Hon Sir 
Jobn Stuart of Fettercairn, Bart, one of the Ba- 
rons of Exchequer. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Cameron, Esq. ac- 
countant, second son of the late Rev. Wilham 
Cameron, minister of Kirknewton. 

— At Waterbeck, the Rev. Daniel Struthers, 
minister of the Relief Congregation there. 

29. At Hampstead, Christian, eldest daughter 
of John Richardson, Esq. Fludyer Street, West- 
minster. 

— At Ayr, Mr Hugh Donaldson, merchant, 
aged 88, one of the oldest and most respectable 
inhabitants. 

30. At Sedgwick, near Kendal, John Wakefield, 
Esq. banker in that town. 

— At 17, Great King Steeet, Mary, third 
daughter of James Cathcart, Esq. 

— At his house, No. 21, Union Street, Mr 
James Robertson, ironmonger, High Street. 

51. At Campbell:own, ( aptain Frederic Camp- 
bell, late of the 94th regiment. 

— At his resid of Lincluden House, Gil- 
bert Young, Esq. Commissary General. 

Nov. 1. At Broughton Place, John, the infant 
son of Thomas Maitland, Esq. of Pogbie. 

— Atthe marine villa of the Earlof Egremont, 
Brighton, Lady King, mother of Lord King. 

— At Claremont Square, London, David Gor- 
don, Esq. second son of Sir Alexander Gordon 
of Culvennan. 

— At No. 58, Northumberland Street, Marga- 
ret, infant daughter of Andrew Johnston, young- 
er, of Rennyhill, Esq. 

2. At No. 19, Queen Street, aged °7 years, of 
a lingering decline, Mrs Jones, wife of Mr. Jones, 
late of the Theatre Royal, and, in the same hour, 
after a few days-illness, their son, Richard Alex- 
ander, aged eight months. 

— At No. 6, Salisbury Place, Newington, Miss 
Elizabeth Broughton, daughter of the late'‘Henry 
Broughton, Esq. Collector of Excise. 

— At Edinburgh, Harie Guthrie, Esq. writer, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss H. Ramsay Grant, 
daughter of the late Dr William Lewis Grant, cf 
Calcutta. 

3. At Sandgate Street, Ayr, Patricia Khanim, 
second daughter of William Fullarton, Esq. of 
Skeldon. 

1. At Leith Street, Edinburgh, Mr William 
Somerville. 

— At Kelso, George, the infant son of Mr Geo. 
Jerdan, writer, Kelso. 

5. At Minmore, Banffshire, William Gordon, 
Esq. aged 74. 

— At Pitt Street, Portobello, Miss R. W. Beech, 
only daughter of W. Beech, Esq. of Santa Cruz. 

6. At No. 1, Salisbury Road, Newington, Mrs 
Elizabeth Ross, wife of Alexander Ross, Esq. 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

7. At his house, No. 104 High Street, Mr John 
Johnstone, printer. 

8. At Blackadder House, Thomas Boswall of 
Blackadder, Esq.; and on the 12th, at the same 
place, Mrs Boswall, mother of that gentleman. 

— At his house, No. 23, St Leonard’s Hill, Edin- 
burgh, Mr Patrick Davidson, writer. 

9. At his house in Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, E. Roche, Esq. the Editor of 
the Courier. 

— At Kirkland Cottage, Dumbartonshire, Mr 
Robert Davie, teacher of writing, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, 
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10. At Ayr, Mr Roderick Mackenzie, late Comp. 
troller of the Customs, Isle Martin. 

— At Carlisle, David Carrick, one of the So. 
ciety of Friends, and above forty years a banker 
in that city. 

11. Athis house, 1, Erskine Place, Mr David 
Ogilvy, painter. 

12. In the 6ith year of his age, the Hon. John 
Coventry, second son of the late Earl of Coventry. 

— At Branxholm, Miss Riddell, daughter of 
the late Patrick Riddell, Esq. of Muselee. 

13. At No. 35, South Bridge, Edinburgh, Miss 
Edgar Pillans. 

— At her mother’s house, Prince's Street, Miss 
Mary Campbell of Dalziell Park, daughter of the 
late Patrick Campbell, Esq. teller, Royal Bank of 
Seotland. 

— At Devonshire Terrace, Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don, Mrs Fitzgerald, wife of the Right Hon. Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald. 

— At Port Nellan, Loch Tummell, Capt. Gil- 
bert Stewart, late of his Majesty’s 61st Regiment, 

14. At Harehead, East Lothian, Mrs Eliza 
Dods, wife of Mr John M‘Gregor, writer, Edin. 
burgh. 

— At Sauchfield House, Mr Alexander Milne, 
merchant, Glasgow. 

15. At Longbank Mearns, Renfrewshire, Mr 
John M‘Diarmid, in the 92d year of his age. 

16. At Stirling, Mrs Agnes Stevenson, relict of 
the Rev. John Thorburn, minister of the gospel 
at Edinburgh. 

18, At Edinburgh, Mr Wm. Newbigging, eldest 
son of Wm. Newbigging, Esq. F.R.S. Edinburgh. 

— At his house in Grosvenor Place, London, 
Thomas Garth, Esq. General in his Majesty s ser- 
vice, and Colonel of the First, or Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons, aged 85 years. 

19. At Dunse, Mr Richard Bertram, writer, 
there. 

— At No. 8, Charlotte Square, Robert Ramsay, 
Esq. W.S. 

20. At Kedleston, the Hon. Augustus Curzon, 
son of Lord Scarsdale. 

— At Cumnock, the Rev. Juhn Fraser, mini- 
ster of that parish. 

21. At No 19, Salisbury Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Malcolm Hennen, second son of the late Dr John 
Hennen, Inspector of Military Hospitals. 

22. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Ana- 
bella Catherine, youngest child of D. Math son, 
Esq. advocate. 
~ = At his house, No. 13, Bank Street, Mr James 

eid. 

— At Torquay, Anne, youngest daughter of 
William Mure, Esq. of Caldwell, Ayrshire. 

— At Caplebrae, Fifeshire, Mr David Mitchell, 
aged 78 years. 

— Jane L. Brown, aged nine, eldest daughter 
of Mr Gordon Brown, 32, Buccleuch Place. 

24. At his house, No.1, Moray Street, Mr James 
Geides, late storekeeper of his Majesty’s Customs 
for Scotland. 

27. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Boyd. 

— At No. 10, Hanover Street, Mr James 
Brown, solicitor-at-law. : 

Lately. At Barham Court, the Right Hon. 
Lady Barham. Her Ladyship wes married to the 
present Lord Barham, June 29, 1820. 

— At Berlin, the celebrated Field-Marshal 
Count Von Gneisman. 

— At Nice, in the 19th year of her age, tot 
Emily Caulfield, only surviving child of the Ear 
and Countess of Charlemont. 

— At Greenwich, in his 88th year, Robert Ro- 
bertson, M.D. F.R.S. and F.s.A. ms 

— On the coast of Africa, of the fever inciden- 
tal to the climate, Lieut. Charles David Watson, 
Commander of his Brazilian Majesty’s brig Du- 
queza de Golaz. . 

— At Gallanach, Island of Coll, Charles M* 
Lean, Esq. aged 68. 

— At Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieut.-Col. Colquhoun 
Grant, son of the late Duncan Grart, Soe, of 
Lingoston, of disease contracted at Arracan, where 
he commanded a brigade of the army. 

— At Lausanne, after a few days’ illness, the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Headfort, 
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